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AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


The worn createst en 
make records only for the Victor. 


The world's 
the greatest sopranos; 


baritones: 


greatest singers! 
the greatest contraltos; 
the greatest bassos. 


The greatest tenors; 
the greatest 


Not among the greatest, 


but //e greatest of all nationalities. 


Caruso, the greatest Italian tenor 
Dalmores, the greatest French tenor 
Scotti 

Battistini }the greatest Italian baritones 
Ruffo | 

de Gogorza, the greatest Spanish baritone 
Renaud, the greatest French baritone 


Homer, the greatest American contralto 
Schumann-Heink, the greatest German 
contralto 


Gerville-Réache, the greatest French 
contralto 


Melba, the greatest English soprano 


Tetrazzini, the greatest Italian soprano 


Eames | the greatest American sopranos 
Farrar § 

Calvé, the greatest French soprano 
Gadski, the greatest German soprano 
Sembrich, the greatest Polish soprano 
Michailowa, the greatest Russian soprano 
Journet )} 
Plancon § 


the greatest French bassos 


These famous artists—universally acknowledged the 


greatest, and 


commanding the 


highest salaries—make 


records only for the Victor because only the Victor brings 


out 
itself. 


_To get. best results, use, only. Victor 


their voices as clear and true as life 


<HIS MASTERS VOICE. 





New Victor Records are on sale at all 
dealers on the 28th of each month. 


Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


a VOLTAIRE 


4 hed he eh 


Ne bk lh Famous St. Hubert Guild Edition 


Seen Al LESS THAN 30 PER CENT. 


ead be) RT ab Of ORIGINAL Publishers’ Price 
("Had Nn Bol Only 84 Sets to be Sacrificed 


Vie db! 4) 
" AFTER THESE SETS ARE GONE THIS EDITION WILL 
POSITIVELY BE WITHDRAWN FROM THE MARKET 


43 We have acquired after many months of negotiation the entire manufac- 

De Luxe Volumes turing rights on the works of VOLTAIRE from the famous St. Hubert 
Guild gf Art Craftsmen. The only complete edition of VOLTAIRE’S works 

Size of each in English containing the celebrated TOBIAS SMOLLETT’S notes taken from 
84" x53” the famous 18th Century Translation, specially edited and revised, with a 
niasterly critique and biography of VOLTAIRE by the Right Honorable JOHN 

MORLEY, Member of Parliament. Only 84 sets of their exquisite De Luxe 

; edition were on hand—NEVER SOLD FOR LE THAN $172.00—WE WILL 


Alic_—_s SACRIFICE THESE AT 70 PER CENT. DISCOU NT—DON’T MISS THIS 
CPPORTUNITY. 


You All Know VOLTAIRE 


OLTAIRE was exiled from his country, yet rose again and again on the crest 
of popular and fashionable favoritism and had the leaders of the Courts of 
France, England and Germany for devoted worshippers. 
VOLTAIRE was the foremost of Philosophers, the most eminent of Historians, the 
most brilliant of Wits, the most subtle of Satirists, a terror to i 
of the suffering, a lovely and loving and amorous poet, a most 1 
very Shakespeare in drama and, as a teller of stories, the drollest and riches 
the world has ever known, 
So numerous are his subjects, so many his styles, so sound his reasoning, so beauti 
ful his fancy and so gay his humor that his writings are most instructive, intensely 
interesting and a pleasure for every mood of the human mind. 
VOLT CTRE'S works one and all are masterpieces. { Vast, incomprehensive, ; 
human life, every phase of the known and every speculation as to the unknown 
is vig found in his wonderful writings 
Approval As nan of letters and master of style he is supreme 
Charges VOL rAIRE is commended by, all authorities, many placing him above 
| Shakespeare He is so great, his writings so profound yet of such deep 11409 


Prepaid interest, as to be above discussion. The 
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Company 
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This edition is printed mn new large type. very readable, on . : nag bit 
Laathcbl Saint cama a special antique fini h d I ” ite ha ated from exquisite pan Me ai ’ grace 
French designs, which farm ‘in themselves a rare gal- . 
ludle HEY boca t he, sry of famous historical characters. The wo yntains ,V olumes, 8 
: 160 photogravure illustrations, 45 being colored trated’? bea autif + y pe Pe 
boat A) bi Vanes sash by hand, forming a collection of ge » the world’s gravures, 45 being colored b m =man 
most famous artists These 43 De Lure Volumes hand—bound in Red ) ; . -} 
Pir iat th ee with Index are handsomely and durably bound b Buckram, withgold bac he char 
in Red English Buckram, the volumes are nds an 
lina bo tts Hina stamped upon the back in gold, with gok Bg: ie 
rere sas bhi tops and head-bands, and each volume months. If I decide 
"3 contains an Illuminated Title-Page, pooks, I will advise within ten 
nll HL eee YOU WANT THIS BARGAIN ee re - 
Vere §=6 — The Coupon don’t obligate you—MAIL TODAY sais 
—Examine the Books—We know you will y, 
keep them. _— 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Sasaidinitissani con 
AKRON, OHIO 
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City and State 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Smart gowning is impossible without the tapering and lengthened waist, the 
graceful bust and hipless figure effect. 


The C/B a la Spirite Corset follows the simple and symmetrical lines de- 
manded by the Woman of Fashion, and gives the long, slender effect which is 
characteristic of prevailing dress modes. 

Forty variations in the C/B a la Spirite Models are positive assurance of a 


perfect fitting corset for every figure. @ Endorsed by leading modistes everywhere. 
The C/B a la Spirite Alternating System of Duplex and Unified Boning gives support and pliability 


without adding to the weight. 

The C /B a la Spirite Inverted “V” System of Graduated Seams holds the boning securely in place, so the 
corset never *‘ es ¢ r twists. 
The C Ba la Spirite Flat Crotch Stitching never rips or unravels, adding greatly to comfort and durability. 
The CB a la Spirite Automatic Tension adjusts itself to support the abdomen and back, and allows deep, full 
areathing with creasing the size of the waist. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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$100°°per 


Thousands of Traveling Salesmen earn two to three 
times that much, besides alltheir expenses. Over6U0,000 
employed in the United States and Canada. Many fa- 
mous and wealthy men, such as —— Field, the great 
dry goods merchant, Ex-Gov. Frank S. Black of New 
York, John W. Gates, multi- millionaire stock broker, Ex- 
Postmaster General John Wanamaker, the great mer- 
chant of New York and Philadelphia, andscores of others 
got their start selling goods on the road. 

Salesmanship is the most fascinating, independent 
well paid profession in the world, and the demand for 
good salesmen always exceeds the supply. There is al- 
ways a good position open for a man who can sell goods, 

He is the most soucht after and highly paid man in the 
commercial world, because he is the business-producing 
and ee at of the concern and his earning 
capacity is unlimite Many of them earn from $%, 000 to 
$20,000 a year and all expenses. 

Why not be a producer yourself! Get out of the non- 
producing class. You can never talk an increase in 
salary to your employer until you can show him where 
you are making money for him. 

In a few short weeks without interfering with your 
present position or employment we can teach you by 
mail to become a first-class Traveling Salesman, @ pro= 
ducer, and assist you to get a good position besides. We 
maintain the largest 


Free Employment Bureau 


in the world for the exclusive use of our graduates, 

We are constantly in touch with Employers of Sales- 
men everywhere, and receive calls for Salesmen from 
thousands of firms, and are placing our graduates in 
good paying positions every day. There will be thous- 
ands of good openings this Fall and Winter, and now is 
the time to prepare for oneof them. Don’t let the fact 
that you have had no former experience in Salesman- 
ship prevent you from writing us. We have placed hun- 
dreds of men who have never had a days’ experience in 
good positions where they earn from $100 to $500 a 
month, and all expenses. Wecan help youinthe same 
way we have them. If you are already a salesman we can 
help you to become a better one. 

Your opportunity is here. Grasp it today by send- 
ing for our free booklet, **A Knight of the Grip.”” Every 
phase of the salesman’s life is pictured therein and it 
contains interesting stories of the success of hundreds 
of our graduates who are now earning from two to ten 
times what they formerly did. Write our nearest office 
for it today. 


Address Dept.404 National Salesmen’s Training Association 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
Minneapolis San Francisco, U, 8. A. 




















Tell the cubstitutor: “No, thank you, i want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


SHORTHAND °*<: 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand ‘complete in 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
oyd’s Syllabic a is easy to 
Sim Practical, 
No ruled lines—no x mm shading 
. No long lists of word signs to con- 
nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 
Kg best system for stenographers, private — 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot take continual daily Dratic e aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
ere ui here. Send to-day for booklets. festimon als, 
HICAGO, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 
ouse Block, © hicago, Tih 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
= positively increase your 

rning power. Ad writers re- 
ceive from $25. to $100 a week. Send for 
our beautiful prospectus; it tells you how Free 


a » Chieago 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 11"). °K Bldg» Oise 


* or 150 Nassa 












i " 
BE AN ILLUSTRA TOR—Learn to Draw. We will teach 
you by mail how to SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Omee10, 
draw for magazines PAGE BUILDING 
and newspapers. CHICAGO 
Send for catalog. 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING. 

























A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoro oughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of ri id appren- 
ticeship. We will als. improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catal 


Og. 
Page B’ldg, Chieago, ti, 


ec WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy faseinating work, Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruetion by correspondence, are com. 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching. Expert in 
structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
W 36 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


LE AR TELEGRAPHY =— 


BOOKKEEPING 
BY MAIL--AT YOUROWNHOME 


The Engraving School, Dept. 10, 






















OR SHORTHAND 


aAnyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 4 
unable to supply the demand for selegraph operators, the 
bookkeepers and stenographers. No charge for tuition ee 
antil position is secured. Write today for particulars. SS 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
817 Institute Building, * Kalamazoo, Mich 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 

TU DY =i: dtoevery one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruc —% 
tors. Takes spare time only. Three courses - 
P re paratory Business, College. Pre pares for We 
Sractic e. ill better your con- - 
€ ieee nesunecheistieion 88. ry 


Students and graduates every- 
where. Full particulars and 
A Easy — ment Plan free. 
e Spragu 
i ME . Correspandens nce ‘School 
705 Majestic Bldg. 1 Detroit, Mieh. 
I Teach Sign ‘Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms Write for large catalogue 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres.. 


Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 






































AINSLEE'S AD VERTISER 


THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 











Secures this Great 
Reference Library 































This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a 
million dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia com- 
bined. In fullness of definitions, number of words defined and 
accuracy, it is superior to reference works selling for five times 
its price. It has been recently revised and enlarged by a staff 
of American editors. Its five big volumes contain an inex- 
haustible mine of information on every subject, defining 250,000 
words. Our bargain offer takes off two-thirds the price, and we 


We will 

—— pass the work on to you at less than one-third the price of any 
th y 

eS other first-class reference work. We send the complete set to 


your home for examination without charge, and if you decide to 
VOL. | keep it, a first payment of 50 cents secures the set. 


A- Coat FIVE MASSIVE VOLUMES 


There are five volumes, each one foot tall, and strong and handsomely 





bound in three styles of binding. The set contains 5000 pages and thou- 






































sands of illustrations. It is up-to-date in every particular. It is absolutely 
reliable; the names of its editors are among the greatest in every field of 
; g £ a 
research. Asa dictionary, it defines 25,000 more words than any other dic- 
3 tionary. As an encyclopedia, it treats 50,000 subjects, covering the whole 
> : 
4 Half Leather Binding field of human knowledge. 
: Mark and Mail this Coupon 
: F For Examinati 
ree or xa nation THE WERNER CO., Akron, Ohio. Ainslee’s 11-00 
: s You may send me on approval for 10 days one set of the 
If you reply at once, we will send you a AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound in the 
s e indicated by having the **X* beside 
complete set at once, all express charges shea sates dln. Boos — ; 
c : : : PY Full Sheep Binding. Regular price $64.00. I will pay 
prepaid, for examination. If you like the for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows 
1 é e £1.00 after I examine then 1d $2.00 a month until 
books you can pay for same in little Sour apectal price of $95.00 ispald. 
. . monthlv payments. If you don’t like Half Morocco Binding. Regular price $56.00, 1 will 
iat 7 % ‘ pav for the same decide to keep the books. as follows 
* them, return them to us and we will pay $1.00 after I examine them and $2.00 a month until 
4 et ] " . your special price of $21.00 is paid 
™ a Library Cloth Binding. Regular price $42.00. I will 
“ nav for the same. if I decide 0 ee es ped gp | 
7 tes> £1.00 after I examine them and $2.00 a month iti 
ting Mail the Coupon To-Day. a your special price of $16.00 is paid. 
: his } : — +4: . Fou are to sen¢ » set of five volumes, delivery charges 
ring 1 “igh i only = limited edition, and will not wane vt BA panes Boon Bwd wilt retarn books within: 10 
field not last long. You must reply promptly to days after delivery, at your expense for return charges. 
— <e advantage of the bargain. ee eT. 
THE WERNER CO., Akron, 0. | *#:------08 
ering Btate....-- a -..0 o eee re 
Cind” 





Tell the substitator: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Prudential 


Newest 
Monthly 
Income 
Policy 












Send this 
coupon for 
full particu- 
lars and cost. 





For $... ....a Month 
ent at Death 


with Cash Paym 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


Name 

Address of America 

PR veces cecsecesessaesens Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 

Rly Ave be. Perea ey, JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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You Need This Policy Whether You Are Now Insured or Not 


Yell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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To the Public: 


Operated by 
Hand 


Thousands of persons who have ordered 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANERS have been un- 
able to get their machines except by waiting 
two or three weeks or longer. 

We regret the wholesale annoyance thus 
caused, but assure the public that it could not 
well have been avoided. 

For all our belief in our splendid machine, we 
could not foresee its really tremendous success, 
and prepare in advance for the rush of orders. 

Our factory, which when we began adver- 
tising in April, 1908, had a capacity of 30 
machines a day, has literally been swamped. 

So helpless were we under the flood of orders 
that we were forced to suspend advertising for 
two months. 

Now, however,we are able to assure the public 
of our ability to fill all orders on the day received. 

As fast as possible our factory has been ex- 
tended, until now it extends through the entire 
block bounded by Lafayette, Ferry, Madison 
and Monroe streets in Newark, N. J. 

We now have over 74,000 square feet of 
floor space, with an output of 500 machines a 
day and the ability to increase it to 1,000 
machines, or about 30,000 per month. 

You can’t keep your carpets, rugs, ete., 
Vacuum Cleaning is the only right means. 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


(Fully protected by patents) 


“It Eats Up the Dirt”’ 








AN EXPLANATION AND A PROMISE 


on behalf of ° 





Or Electric 
Motor 


The remarkable popularity gained by this 
$25 machine in less than a year is without a 
precedent. 

Yet it is easily explained. 

If you owned a 20-pound portable Vacuum 
Cleaner that could do all the work of a big air- 
suction power plant, and do it better and with more 
convenience, could you help boasting about it? 

And when your friends came and saw it work 
—saw it,as often happens, take a quart measure 
full of dirt out of only 10 feet square of carpet 
that had just been swept by a broom—saw it do 
this while scarcely making a sound and raising 
not a particle of dust whatsoever—well, don’t 
you think that they, too, would rush in orders? 

Think of it! The wonders of vacuum cleaning 
have hitherto been possible for the very rich. 

But now the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
brings these wonders within the reach of all— 
makes possible for everyone the only strictly 
sanitary and thoroughly efficient system of 
cleaning that the world has ever known! 

Do you wonder, then, that we have been 
forced to four times increase our capacity and 
to build a factory that can turn out 1,000 
machines a day? 


clean with broom and brush and least of all with carpet sweeper. 
In the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER all the parts of the most efficient 


Vacuum Cleaning system are for the first time scientifically and economically concentrated. 


We now can promise to deliver you one of these wonderful machines promptly. 


Also send for our Free Illustrated Booklet. 


labor, health and strength. Send for it today. 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Let us tell you how to order. 


It tells an interesting story of a remarkable saving in money, time, 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 G Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Good-bye.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


A Isla del Santo Nifio” 
was what the place 
had been named by 
the Mexicans, many 
years before, when 
Arizona was a part of 
their country. [t 
means “The Island of 

Holy Child.” And an island it was ; 

a little, green island, in a sea of burn- 

ing sand, which differed from other seas 

in that it was split from east to west 
by a jagged cafion, lined by cliffs of 
glossy black basalt. 

The southernmost of these cliffs, 
strangely enough, formed the northern 
boundary of Santo Niiio, so that the hot 
springs which water this tiny oasis were 
more than a hundred feet above the Rio 
Gila which, shrunken at this season to 
a mere silver thread, crawled tortuously 
along the cafion’s broad floor. Above, 
the little mission church, with its squat 
tower, made a cool gray spot against 
the green. Here and there were slat- 
ternly Mexican shacks. An adobe 
building, half office, half residence, was 
perched so close to the cliff’s edge that 
one side of the veranda which sur- 
rounded it actually projected out into 
spac i. 

On this veranda sat a fat little priest 
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from old Spain, looking at Jimmy Ca- 
rew, engineer in charge of the irriga- 
tion plant then under construction on 
the flat below. There was admiration 
in the good padre’s brown eyes; ad- 
miration of his companion’s big, lean 
body, that was so well put together, and 
of the strong, weil-bred face that sur- 
mounted it—all so different from the 
padre’s own. There also was sympathy 
in the eyes of the priest, for the young- 
er man was in trouble. For some time 
no word had been spoken. Many men 
in distress—and women, too—had come 
with their woes to Padre Felipe Bas- 
tida, and he had learned the value of si- 
lence, in its place. Therefore, he waited 
for Jimmy to speak, which he presently 
did. 

“Tt’s no use, padre,” said he, with a 
sigh. “I can’t understand how it hap- 
pened, considering the precautions I’ve 
taken. But it has happened, or rather, 
it is happening. I’m failing—failing 
utterly.’ 

By way of answer, the priest waved 
his -hand toward the flat. Certainly, at 
least, the eye of a layman could discern 
no signs of failure in the work that 
went on there. Numberless tents and 
shacks stood huddled close under the 
cliff. Near by stood shops, store sheds 
commissary, and all that pertained to a 
large and busy construction camp, 
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Foundation pits for the great dam 
stretched across the cafion’s narrowest 
part. Here pile drivers thumped busily, 
high-speed gasoline engines snorted as 
they whirled the centrifugal pumps 
which lifted the diminished river over 
the foundation pits from above, to de- 
posit it on the lower side. Already der- 
ricks were swinging into these pits huge 
masses of rock; in one place they had 
raised the masonry above the top of the 
pit, so that it overlapped the rows of 
sheet piling which formed the coffer. 
As far down the river as the eye could 
reach there hung a heavy cloud of dust, 
raised by plows and scrapers that were 
working there, digging out the bed of 
a canal. Jimmy knew all these sights 
by heart, and so his eyes did not leave 
the priest’s face. 

“Oh, I know that the work’s going on 
after a fashion,” he said bitterly. “TI 
ought to know. I pay for it. I pay for 
it twice over.” 

“| had no idea that the money to pay 
all these men passed through your 
hands,” said the priest, somewhat sur- 
prised. “You are young for so much 
responsibility. I fancied that when you 
signed receipts—vouchers—what you 
will—that you sent these records to the 
company which employs you, and that 
this company paid the contractors. But, 
then, I am very ignorant where such 
things are concerned.” 

“You're not ignorant, Padre Felipe. 
That would be the ordinary way. But 
you see, this isn’t an ordinary case. 
There isn’t any company—except me, 
that is. If there was, I wouldn’t mind 
so much. But there’s only me, and a 
trust that was left me. That’s what 
makes it so bad.” 

A flash of greater surprise passed 
across the padre’s face, but vanished 
instantly, and in his voice, when he 
spoke, there was none. “Do you wish 
to tell me just what this trouble is, and 
the causes for it which you suspect?” 
he asked. “I have no wish to pry, 
Don Jaime, as I think you know. But 
I am not without influence here, and I 
might be of service. And it would 
please me much if I could.” 

Jimmy looked at him gratefully, 
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Well the young engineer knew that in 
saying he was not without influence, 
Padre Felipe far understated, by impli- 
cation, the truth. Among those of his 
faith in that remote region, he was 
practically absolute, and deservedly so. 
Yet Jimmy hesitated before speaking. 

“There’s no secret, padre,” said he, 
in explanation of this hesitation. “In 
fact, | should be only too glad to tell 
you, so that you could help me out; 
only [ don’t know just where to begin.” 

“Possibly the beginning would be as 
good a place as any,” suggested Padre 
Felipe. 

“Probably,” assented Jimmy. ‘Any- 
how, it won’t take much more time. 
You see, affairs stand like this: Years 
ago the government granted a charter 
to dam the river, here, in order to form 
a storage reservoir, to establish—in 
short, to build an irrigation plant, and 
to collect water rents for the two hun- 
dred thousand acres and more that 
would be under the water. That was 
long ago, as I said. It was before the 
Southern Pacific came through. Fran- 
chises of that sort, without time limit as 
to completion, were easy to get, then. 
The work of a couple of men with picks 
and shovels, for a day once or twice in 
a year, was enough to hold the rights.” 

The priest nodded. He had known 
this much all along. 

“There were few such charters even 
asked for at the time this one was. No 
one wanted them. The man who took 
this one out had been through here—he 
was an engineer—and had seen the pos- 
sibilities of this place. He intended to 
make the reclamation of desert, and es- 
pecially of this particular portion of 
desert, his life work,’ Jimmy went on. 
“He had notions about the duties of the 
profession—making two blades of grass 
erow where one grew before—that an 
engineer should be to the temporal wel- 
fare of the people what a clergyman is 
to their spiritual welfare, or a physician 
to their physical, and so on. He was a 
little cracked, I think—but he was a 
blazing good engineer.” 

“He also was a good Christian,” ob- 
served the priest, much interested. 

“He wasn’t much of a business man, 
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though,” said Jimmy. ‘Te worked for 
years, trying to get up a company that 
would enable him to start construction 
here. At last, he ran up against a firm 
of lawyers—or rather, of promoters, 
who were lawyers on the side—and his 
company was formed. That firm never 
intended to build anything ; that wasn’t 
their game. They bought, or other- 
wise obtained, charters and franchises 
and things for little or nothing, and 
sold ’em at a big profit. This franchise 
they got as cheap as any, | imagine. 
They got the original grantee to put his 


interest into the company in return for 








1 bunch of the stock. Then they put 

e company on the blink by foreclosing 
a mortgage or something of the kind, 
and so got the franchise for them- 
elves. I don’t understand their exact 


methods. I’m not a swindling lawyer- 
promoter, thank God!” 

“Amen,” assented the priest devout- 
ly. “And after?” 

“My father took a hand in the game. 

irm of lawyers, in entirely an- 
other matter, was short-sighted enough 
to swindle him. He came back at them, 
and when the smoke of battle cleared, 
that firm was out of business and 
of the partners disbarred.” 

“T should like very much to have 
known su seiior padre de usted,” mur- 
mured the priest, with a gleam of very 
human sympathy in his eyes for the 
method of procedure he just had heard 
outlined. 

“Te was the best man who ever 
stepped on earth,” said his son enthusi- 
astically. “But he was a hard man to 
vo against, if one had wronged him 
tle took this franchise over from these 
lawyers. He took it, not because he 
wanted it, but because it was the only 
hing that this extinct 
promoters had left, when my fat 
finished with them. The transaction 
got into the papers in a distorted form 

nearly everything in which the old 
gentleman was concerned did. Then, 
irtly afterward, dad got a letter from 


riginal grantee It broke 


y 
This f 


( 
1 
i one 


irm of lawyer- 


f 
rl 


the him all 
up.” 

“Why?” asked Padre Felipe gently, 
the younger man paused. 
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“Because this original grantee— 
George Hewes, his name was—was 
about the oldest and certainly the best 
friend my father ever had. He was 
older than my father. There was noth- 
ing he didn’t do for him. His son was 
a chum of dad’s; they were classmates. 
After they were graduated, they both 
started out on one of the engineering 
expeditions of the old man’s. They 
were attacked by Indians. It must 
have been somewhere in Colorado, I 
think. Mr. Hewes’ son was killed, an 
after that Mr. Hewes fairly adopted my 


fathe Gave him his first start, and 
aw that he kept on his feet until he 


was firm on them. I must have heard 





the story a thousand times, I think. 
There was no one in the world of whom 
dad though so much; yet dad was a 


y busy man, and, in spite of him- 
self, old Mr. Hewes went off on some 
of his engineering projects, and my 
father lost sight of him—hadn’t heard 
} Then this letter came. As 
[ said, it broke my father all up.” 
“Did it reproach him?” asked the 


“No. That was the worst of it, I 
fancy. It only told the facts of how the 
franchise had originally been acquired 
by this firm of lawyers—dad had known 
nothing of that, of course—and said 
that he, Hewes, hoped that now the 
rights were in the hands of one who 
he had known and loved so well, he 
hoped that the original plans, to make 
one of the waste places of the earth 
available for those who needed it, mig! 


— 





be carried out. The letter inclosed 
plans and estimates and everything 
the work of years. It’s those I’m using 
now 

“And then?” asked Padre Felipe 
eagerly. 


ind then my father took the next 
train for the place where, according to 
the postmark, the letter was sent from. 
All he found out was that Mr. Hewes 
had lived there, but that he had van- 
ished, and with hi 

few there were left. My father started 
a regular search, then, but nothing came 
of it, except the knowledge that old 
Mr. Hewes was reputed insane. There 
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| iim his familv, what 
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was no record of his having been shut 
up in any asylum or anything of the 
sort, though. This was shortly before 
my father died. When he came to 
know that he couldn’t live, he trans- 
ferred a half interest in this franchise 
to Mr. Hewes, and made me pledge my 
word of honor that as soon as I'd taken 
my technical degree, and had had one 
year of experience, I'd come out here 
and build the plant myself, with his 
money, which he left me. In the mean- 
time, I was to continue the search that 
my father started. I was to do all | 
could to have Hewes located, or, if he 
was dead, his heirs. And, then, when 
the plant was finished, I was to see that 
they or he got the half interest of plant 
and all. I was to accomplish this if it 
took every cent there was. And that’s 
what [I’m trying to do now.” 

“He must have been a good man, this 
father of yours,” said the padre. “Un- 
fortunately, there are few, in this day 
and generation, who would go so far to 
return early favors. He must have 
been a good man.” 

‘He was,” responded Jimmy. 

Then there was a long silence, broken 
at last by Padre Felipe. 

“Yet, I do not understand,” said he. 
“Your situation is a strange one, it is 
true, but what you have told me does 
not explain what is now troubling you, 
Don Jaime.” 

“That’s true. I got to thinking and 
forgot,” replied Jimmy, rousing himself 
with an effort from the reverie into 
which he had fallen. “I told you all 
this so that you’d understand what came 
after—understand the only motives that 
any one could have, so far as |] 
can see, to injure me or the works. You 
can see, of course, that the franchise is 
ever sO many times more valuable now 
than it was when first granted. One 
of the lawyer chaps who stole it from 
old Mr. Hewes—the disbarred one is 
dead—wants to get hold of it again. 
Naturally, he would. The first thing he 
did after my father’s death—he didn’t 
care to come in contact with him again 
—was to trump up some pretext of debt 
on Hewes’ part, and levy on the half 
interest that was transferred to him, 
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My lawyers are fighting that matter out 
in New York, They say that the 
‘plaintiff has no case.’ But the plaintiff 
doesn’t seem to know that. And, as I 
said, there’s no one in the world but 
the plaintiff who would have any motive 
in injuring me.” 

Padre Felipe shook his head. “The 
motive I can understand,” said he. 
“That is, I could understand that he 
might wish to injure you, but I cannot 
believe that he would willingly injure 
the works here, when it must tend to 
lessen his own profit—or, at least, J 
should think it must.” 

\gainst his profit! Not any. It’s 
the only chance he has. Why, can't 
you see, padre? What this plaintiff 
wants to do is to make this work cost 
ine so much that I can’t go on with it, 
or the case against him, or the search 
for Hewes or anything else. In short, 
that Pll go broke. Enterprises such as 
this are done by stock companies ; com- 
binations of capital, and big combina- 
tions at that. This one is the only case 
of its kind I ever heard of. I’m doing 
it all alone; this and the suit and the 
hunt for I[lewes and a thousand other 
things. No private fortune can long 
stand that strain, when the work has 
to be done, and equipment bought, over 
and over again. If I can’t stop this 
sort of thing, they’ll break me sooner or 
later. I'll keep my word, of course, 
and lay down the last dollar in fighting 
to make good, but if this keeps up they’ll 
get me in the end.” 

“And yet, to a layman in engineer- 
ing, it seems to me that little more has 
happened than the ordinary hazards of 
work such as this,” said the padre med- 
itatively. “Just what reasons have you 
to be so very certain that this is not 
true, Don Jaime ?” 

“He hasn’t any reasons—not real rea- 
sons. He’s getting as cracked about all 
this as old Hewes ever could have 
been,” another voice struck in at this 
point; struck in so suddenly that the 
padre started, and Jimmy looked up 
with carefully concealed annoyance at 
the newcomer, who stood in the door- 
way behind him. He was a short man, 
somewhat older than Jimmy, with a 
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rather expressionless face and 
watery blue eyes, set too close together. 
Ile was dressed, in this frontier camp, 
as though for a tennis match at some 
fashionable watering place in the East. 
Without being actually effeminate, his 
voice somehow suggested effeminacy, as 
did his attire. Both helped to render 
him a marked and by no means popular 
figure in Santo Nino. 

“Buenas tardes, Senor Bidwell,” said 
the priest. 


“Good afternoon,” 


plump, 


answered the per- 














son addressed. = suppose | ought to 
have said that in the first place, but Ji 

nade me so tired with his everlasting 

nonsensical drool about the works here 

[ forgot. Can’t you show him 

w silly it all is, padre? Try. He’s 

30 abs lutely wrong, and so wic idally 





foolish, you know.” 

“Wrong and foolish he may be. I 
cannot tell until I have heard what he 
was telling me when you—ah—s spoke. 
Will you permit him to continue, sefior ? 
Thank vou. 

. Phis is where I fet snubbed,” re- 
marked Bidwell, vanishing once more 
into the office, whence he had come. 
He spoke with perfect good nature. His 
was not a sensitive soul. 

“Just what reasons have you to be- 
lieve that there is an organized con- 
piracy to injure you, Don Jaime?” 
asked the priest again. 
exclaimed Jimmy. “Lis- 
ten, Padre Felipe. There is a super- 
stition among the men here—it’s a 
oe among workingimen every- 
where that | r, in fact—that dis- 


“Reasons ! 


know of, 
asters always come in groups of three. 
You've heard of haven't you?” 
rl padre “hess his head. “As- 
suredly, I have heard,” he said. “The 
men are right; that is the way misfor- 
tunes visit us. Not always, it is true, 
t nearly always. Blessings are apt 


to come the same way. It is to re- 
ind one of the Blessed Trinity, ac- 
ling to the belief held by many, but 

of that I am not sure.” 


Jimmy looked up in astonishment, 
half expecting to find the good padre 
king, but the first glance assured him 
that this was not the case; he never was 
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more serious. Born of the peasant 
stock of southern Spain, he had im- 
bibed superstition with his mother’s 
milk. With a twinge vo discourage- 
ment, the engineer realize 1 that Padre 
Felipe, it convinced at all, must be met 
on his own ground. 

“Be it as you say, then,” Jimmy went 
on. “But even so, padre, I think you'll 
grant that there has been something 
very queer about the way that these 
supposed accidents have hit us. They 
commenced, if you remember, not two 
weeks after the works started, six 


months ago. Ever since we’ 





4 had one 
a week—always on the same day, mind 
you, and almost the same hour—until 
there had been three. Then a fortnight 
of immunity, and another serie 
menced. That has not once fa : 
think you can see that it doesn’t loo! 
like any act of Providence. More than 
that, each accident, if you choose to call 
it so, has been of a nature to do lasting 
and expensive damage to the works— 
to destroy material or working plant, or 
the like. These ‘accidents,’ fn other 
words, have been chosen by some one 
of technical intelligence, inspired by 


malice. There's no need to go into the 
story of all these disasters—it would 
take too long. But just look at the last 

th Ya 


series ; the one that isn’t yet complete 
Three weeks ago, each of the big cen- 
trifugal pumps, that keep the founda- 
tion pits clear, pours up a stone the 
size of an orange and threw it through 
its shell, so putting the pumps out of 
business until I could wire and get 
fresh shells from San Francisco. Now, 

lent’ of that sort could hap- 
n it to happen. But 
only one in a : bh 1i¢ moon. But all the 


one ‘accid 
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}> 
pumps—six of them—picked up a stone 
at almost the same instant. That fact 


in itself practically removes the possi- 
bility of chance having had anything 
much to do with it. But, of course, 


the pits filled, and caused all sorts of 
trouble and expense. You remember 
the occurrence, don’t you, padre ?’ 


“T remember,” assented the padre. 
“Then you surely remember ‘ies next 
one. A big hunk of the masonry, as 


g 
1 
well as most of the 
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rounded it, was blown up with dyna- 
mite. There was no reason why any 
dynamite should be near that spot. 
None of our dynamite was missing; I 
looked into that matter myself, and the 
keys of the magazine never had left me. 
Now, however Providence may choose 
to send disasters, it doesn’t go and buy 
or steal dynamite somewhere else, bring 
it here, and tamp it into new masonry 
before firing it. You know that, pa- 
dre.” 

“Some miscreant committed that act; 
there can be no doubt of that,’’ Padre 
Felipe was constrained to admit. “Yet 
it does not follow that all the other mis- 
fortunes were similar acts, or that this 
one was the result of an organization.” 

Jimmy sighed with weary patience. 
“If the fact that this ‘misfortune,’ as 
you call it, came exactly on the day 
week of the ‘accident’ preceding it, as 
all the others, second in series, have 
done—if this fact, I say, doesn’t indi- 
cate to you that there’s something more 
than chance in all this, why, then I 
fear that nothing will. But there’s one 
thing more, padre. The next disaster 
is due to-day; probably within an hour 
or two. Stay and see it, and then tell 
me what you think.” 

“IT will gladly stay, Don Jaime,” said 
the priest gently. ‘But you should re- 
member, my dear boy, that I never said 
that 1 thought these misfortunes of 
yours were caused by chance alone. I 
am not at all sure that I believe there is 
such a thing as chance. All that | said 
was that I wished to see proof that this 
was done by an organization of your 
enemies; nothing more. Have you a 
detailed list of all the occurrences? 
Yes? Then will you let me see it? It 
will serve to pass the time while wait- 
ing for the one which, if the schedule is 
adhered to, is to occur so soon.” 

Feeling sure that the good padre, 
whose influence was so great, had at 
last been convinced, at least in part, 
by his arguments, and feeling his mind 
greatly lightened by that belief, Jimmy 
laughed in answer to the priest’s smile, 
and hurried away to fetch the lists as 
requested. Padre Felipe sat thinking, 
leaning forward in his chair, his hands 
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on his knees, gazing down upon the 
busy scene below him, but not for long. 
Again the immaculate Bidwell ap- 
peared, and oblivious of the priest’s im- 
patient movement, seated himself in the 
chair which Jimmy had just vacated. 

“Look here, padre,” said he. “I want 
to have a little talk with you about Jim. 
You see, it’s this way. Jim trusts you; 
any one can see that. He knows you 
know the country and the people, and 
all that. So, maybe, as I said before, 
you can influence him. Nobody else 
can,” 

“Can you not influence him? I have 
heard you say that you were his closest 
friend,” said Padre Felipe mildly. 

“T am, of course,’ replied Bidwell, 
with something like a touch of embar- 
rassment. “We always have been, ever 
since our college days. You see, I was 
in the class ahead of him, so it was 
natural that he should look up to me 
somewhat. He got then to kind of 
depend upon me, and has ever since. 
That’s the reason I’m here now. You 
understand.” 

The priest looked up. Probably, he 
made a mental contrast between the 
handsome face of the man who had left 
him and the one at which he then was 
looking, with its little eyes which ex- 
pressed nothing that he could discern 
beyond a certain degree of cunning. At 
all events, Padre Felipe smiled. “TI un 
derstand—quite understand, | think, 
senor,” said he. 

“Exactly. Well, I don’t like it here, 
of course. But you know I couldn’t let 
Jim come alone, without any one to 
look after him and help him out if he 
got into a hole. Especially, as his fam- 
ily depended upon me to do it.” 

“His father is dead. Is his mother 
living?” asked the padre. 

“No. But his sister is. She’s all the 
family he’s got. It’s she I spoke of as 
his family. And I tell you, padre, the 
way he’s going on is just about killing 
her. She’s down sick with it.” 

“Why?” asked the padre. 

“Why !” echoed Bidwell. ‘Why, just 
look at it. There she is, in the toniest 
set in New York, where he belongs as 
well as she. And there’s a girl there, 
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as rich as mud and swell as anybody 
can be, who’d marry Jim like a shot. 
But Jim’s here, spendin’ millions on 
that there fool ditch and other truck— 
and mighty likely to go broke on it, too. 
Where'd she be 1f he did? Do you 
wonder she’s sore?” , 

“You mean, then, that the sister, 
should Don Jaime lose his money, 
would become destitute ?” 

Pretty near. For her, that is. She 
has thirty-five thousand a year of her 
own, and Jim allows her fifty thousand 


more. It ain’t near enough for a lady 
what trains with the crowd she coe 
But if Jim should go. br she 


wouldn’t even have what she an now. 
Don’t you see?” 

‘I think so. Yet people have lived on 
less even than thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars for more than a year. On less even 
than the ordinary interest on thirty-five 
thousand. Still, that is not to the point. 
| can well imagine that this—ah—lady 

become accustomed to a scale that 
renders a large income necessary. I 
see that she wishes that her brother 
hould return for that reason,” said the 
padre. 

sut that ain’t the only reason. She 
wants him—well, because she wants 
him,” Bidwell hastened to say. “You 
can see that she would.” 

“T think I can. But by any chance 
does she—and do you, Senor Bidwell— 
understand Don Jaime’s reason for tak- 
ing the course he has, and building the 
dam and the canal here?” 

“You mean about his father? Sure 
we know it; both of us. It was all 
right for Jim to tell his father he’d 
build the plant. The ol’ man couldn't 
live, an’ it wasn’t no more than decent 
that Jim should make him feel easy. 
But, then, when he come to try, and 
found what the expenses and difficulties 
were, | say—an’ so would any other 
sensible man—that he’s not only foolish 
but wrong—dead wrong. He’: 
ness to be takin: 


F 


no busi- 
this money away from 
1e could give half this 
hig plant to a man that’s not only dotty 
uit prob’ly dead as well. And it ain't 
as though he’d have to go on with the 


work or lose all he put in it. Some 
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people that are havin’ a lawsuit with 
him right now would pay him all he’s 
spent and a good profit over if he’d pull 
out and let ’em have it. And that’s 
what he ought to do.” 

“You mean sell to the people who 
thinks are trying to wreck the works, 


‘Nobody’s tryin’ to wreck the 
works!” exclaimed Bidwell. “You 
haven’t swallowed that fairy tale, hay 
yous: 

“J am inclined to think that | be- 
lieve in Don Jaime’s theory of these 
disasters, if that is what you mean, M>. 
Bidwell,” said Padre Felipe, and turned 

manner of such decided 
dismissal that Bidwell, without quite 
realizing it until afterward, found that 
he had risen and returned to the office. 

The priest had found out all that he 
wished from this associate of Jimmy’s. 
Peasant born though he was, he still 
was a man of education, and with al 
the unerring instinct of his early sta- 
tion which could point out a well-bred 
person instantly. At first, he distrusted 
this instinct in Bidwell’s case; he had 
met so few American gentlemen that 
he wished to be sure that this man was 
not a variant—an unpleasant variant 
of that class. The vernacular, into 
which the man unconsciously dropped 
when earnest or excited, had confirmed 
him in the belief that he had held, and 
Bidwell’s hearty advocacy of Jimmy 
breaking his word to his father con- 
firmed it beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

he dropped Bidwell as being classi- 

fied and catalogued. Incidentally, in the 
course of their conversation, he had 
learned to suspect other things. He 
was pleased with himself. Already he 
counted himself as an ally of Jimmy’s 
and this seemed to him a good begin- 
ning in aiding the cause. Extracting 

bag of tobacco and some squares of 
corn husk from his pocket, he rolled 
himself a cigarette, smiling as he heard 
Jimmy’s quick footsteps. 

“You were long, Don Jaime,” said 
he, as the engineer approached. 

“I know. The lists weren’t where I 
put ‘em. I can't understand it. I 
didn’t know any one else had a notion 
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where they were—and I don’t see what 
interest any one would have in shift- 
ing ’em about. But I found ’em; here 
they are.” 

He laid some sheets of paper on the 
priest’s knee, and sank into his chair, 
only to rise instantly, “Listen!” said 
he. “Hear that? Something’s wrong, 
| fear. There’s no blasting up that 
way, and no cause for any. Hear? 
There it is again.” 

Padre Felipe heard. He also sprang 
to his feet, as though in that position he 
could hear better. The sounds were the 
thudding reports of blasts; there is no 
mistaking them, And, as Jimmy had 
said, there was no blasting in that di- 
rection, and no cause for any. They 
came from up the river, far above any 
works. Two already had sounded; 
then came four more so close together 
as to be almost indistinguishable. Aft- 
erward, for a minute or two, which 
seemed far longer, there was silence. 
Padre Felipe had turned and was about 
to speak, when a quickly drawn breath 
from the young engineer made him look 
again. 

Above the cliffs at the cafon’s head, 
four miles up the river, rose high a 
shimmering flash, crimsoned by the rays 
of the setting sun. It was like red sheet 
lightning, rising from the ground in- 
stead of coming from the sky. For a 
second it hung there; then vanished. A 
few seconds later there came, mellowed 
by distance, the sound of a crashing 
roar. Before it reached their ears, 
Jimmy was halfway down the stairway 
that led from the cliff to the flat below. 

There was no need for the padre to 
ask what it was that he had seen. Only 
too well he knew the flash that a flood, 
coming down the river, made when it 
struck those cliffs, where the-bed of the 
stream both narrowed and turned. Yet 
about this particular flood there was 
something almost uncanny. Absolutely 
uncanny, in fact. Not only was it ar- 
riving at the time that Jimmy had 
named for the third disaster of the lat- 
est series of three, but it had no right 
to exist at all. Those sudden floods 
could come only from cloudbursts, gen- 
erally occurring in the Salt River, one 








of the Gila’s confluents. In that case 
arrangements had been made to get the 
news by telegraph, ten hours before the 
flood could arrive. In this case there 
had been no such warning. Had there 
been a cloudburst nearer at hand, it 
could have been seen—but there had 
been no cloudburst. For a moment Pa- 
dre Felipe was puzzled as perhaps he 
never in his life had been before; then 
his face set, and something very like a 
Spanish oath escaped from his lips, as 
with his eyes he searched for Jimmy, 
who now had reached the flat below. 

[he men had been rushing here and 
there with the apparent aimlessness of 
ants that had been disturbed, but when 
Jimmy had appeared among them all 
this changed instantly. He seemed to 
be everywhere at once, but there was 
nothing aimless about this ubiquity of 
his. Driven by his sharp orders and 
inspired by his example, the laborers, 
though still antlike, when seen in the 
mass from above, now resembled ants 
which had definite objects in view. 
With all but incredible swiftness, every- 
thing readily movable was conveyed to 
ground as high as could be reached, and 
even the more permanent objects, en- 
gines and the like, soon were well on 
their way to safety. All were working 
with the energy of desperation when 
the end came. 

High as he was above the flat, Padre 
Felipe was the first to catch sight of the 
flood. It came around a slight bend, 
half a mile above; a rustling, whisper- 
ing terrace of water, thirty feet high, 
which rushed down the narrow valley 
with the speed of an express train. 

The whistle of one of the engines 
screamed a shrill note of alarm. Drop- 
ping whatever they had in hand the 
men ran for their lives to the cliffs, up 
which they swarmed with frantic haste. 
Jimmy came last of all, to see that no 
one was left behind. He was barely in 
time to save himself. With a shaking 
roar, the rushing, liquid wall entered 
the cafion’s narrow jaws, where the 
dam was building. Pinched together by 
these, so that its depth was more than 
doubled, and tortured into millions of 
cross jets and a smother of yellow 
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foam, the torrent flashed downward. 
In its passage, as though in pure malice, 
it spewed forth and tossed high above 
its surface a hewn timber, which struck 
a man clinging to the face of thecliff. 
Timber and man vanished together. 
The third disaster had come, and had 
done its worst. 


CHAPTER II. 

The men, all save the one struck by 
the timber, had clambered by various 
paths to the oasis, there to fling them- 
selves, panting and exhausted, on the 
soft turf before Jimmy appeared. 
\gain he had stayed in the rear, and 
had traversed the cliff face laterally in 
order to be sure that all but he had left 
it. Therefore, it happened that the 
priest, straining his eyes downward, did 
not see Jimmy until the latter dropped 
heavily into a chair. 

“Well, padre, the schedule holds,” 
said the young engineer weakly. 

Padre Felipe turned quickly and saw 
that Jimmy was trying to smile up at 
him, but making rather poor work of 
it. He swayed where he sat. One side 
of his face was ghastly white; the other 
covered with blood which still was flow- 
ing from a long and jagged cut on his 
head, and already had soaked the shirt 
and khaki riding breeches which he 
wore, 

Vith an exclamation which did not 
pertain to his sacred calling, the padre 
sprang forward and steadied his friend, 
who otherwise would have fallen. The 
padre shouted, and when, in his usual 
leisurely fashion, Bidwell appeared, 
spoke sharply and without evidence of 
great respect to that individual, direct- 
ing him to fetch brandy, if immediate- 
ly available; otherwise whisky, and to 
do it at once. It was no fitting time 
then to resent the priest’s manner, but 
Bidwell, notwithstanding, was so ill- 
advised as to attempt it. 

“Oh, I guess there’s nothing much 
wrong with him,” he drawled sneer- 
ingly. “Jim don’t take liquor, and I 
guess he don’t need it now. That cut 
on the head don’t amount to anything.” 
Jimmy was only half conscious; yet, 
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in a vague way, he remembered that he 
often had wondered what the padre’s 
face reminded him of, and realized that 
now, as the gentleness left it, he knew; 
it was that of a bullfighter when in the 
ring. In which, as it happened, he was 
right, for the priest had come of a 
family that for generations had been 
famous for the toreros among its mem- 
bers. But as though the knowledge he 
had gained was the sum of all his de- 
sires, Jimmy contentedly allowed him- 
self to drift into oblivion. Therefore, 
he did not hear the words which fol- 
lowed. They were not loudly spoken; 
rather with a certain venomous soit- 
ness. 

“Is it that the weight of the liquor 
for which I asked would be too great 
for you to carry, Mr. Bidwell?” he 
asked. “In that case you need assist- 
ance. You shall have it. Benito! José! 
Manuel! Pablo! Pancho!” 

From among the men who lay on the 
turf near by, five Mexicans of particu- 
larly villainous aspect raised their 
heads. 

“Come, my sons, I have need of you,” 
continued the priest in Spanish. ‘Come 
—running swiftly!” 

They came. But long before they ar- 
rived, Bidwell had dashed into the 
house and out again, bearing a bottle 
of whisky. Down Jimmy’s throat the 
padre poured a little of the raw liquor, 
making him choke and open his eyes, 
but only to close them again. 

“Manuel—Benito—take the chair of 
the sefior by one side; José and Pancho 
may support the other,” commanded the 
priest. “Tip the chair backward, while 
carrying it and the sefor to my house, 
quickly, but carefully. Pablo will sup- 
port his head. Go! I follow.” 

Unquestioningly, the men did as they 
were told. Padre Felipe waited until 
they were a little distance away, and 
then turned once more to Bidwell. 

“Doubtless the sefior sees the great 
amount of water which even yet is pass- 
ing through the cafion—is it not so?” 
he asked, still with that venomous soft- 


ness. 
“See it! I should say I did,” re- 
turned Bidwell, with an attempt at 

















jauntiness in his manner. “Say, padre, 
Jim can’t say that some respectable 
business men of New York caused this 
hoodoo, can he? I don’t suppose even 
he will think that they—or anybody 
else, for that matter—can keep a flood 
on tap and send it down when they 
want to.” 

“T doubt if he will imagine that any 
respectable people sent the flood,” said 
the padre. ‘“‘And it is true that to con- 
trol a flood that is once started is im- 
possible for any man or number of men. 
But to place a dam across a river, allow 
water to accumulate behind it, and then 
plow up the dam so that the water, re- 
leased in bulk, rushes downward, de- 
stroying everything in its path—that, 
sefor, is not impossible. And that is 
what has been done in this case. | 
heard, as did Don Jaime—as it is prob- 
able that you also did—the reports of 
the blasts which blew up that dam. As 
the flood passed, I saw a timber, hewn 
in shape for use in a dam, go with it. 
[ have seen too many of those timbers 
to mistake one. That timber killed a 
man. ‘That renders the persons who 
sent it careering downward liable for 
murder, in this Territory. But when 
these people are caught—and caught 
they will be—the law will never touch 
them, Mr. Bidwell. Long before the 
law has an opportunity to step in, they 
will have died in extremely unpleasant 
ways. I tell you this that it may please 
you, on your friend’s account. Good 
night.” 

Bidwell’s face did not express the 
pleasure which the padre said he had 
intended to give; but, then, Bidwell’s 
face rarely did express much. Without 
giving him an opportunity to reply, 
even though he might have wished to, 
the little priest sprang from the veran- 
da, and at a rate which, considering his 
girth and the shortness of his legs, was 
truly extraordinary, skimmed after Jim- 
my and his Mexican bearers, who by 
this time had secured a good lead. 
Jimmy had not recovered conscious- 
ness, he found, when he overtook them, 
as he soon did. Hurrying the bearers, 
Padre Felipe had him carried into the 
little rectory that squatted close by the 
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church, as though nestling under its 


wing. Then the bearers were dismissed 
with a most perfunctory blessing, and 
Angela was loudly called for. Present- 
ly Angela appeared; a Mexican dame 
of sixty or thereabouts, who, from her 
appearance, might have been two hun- 
dred. 

Angela asked no questions; she was 
accustomed to episodes of this sort. 
The good padre’s flock was not lamb- 
like, and his surgical case was rarely 
much farther from his hand than his 
missal. Between them they undressed 
him, bathed him, and sewed up the cut 
with no lack either of tenderness or 
skill. Jimmy, during this process, par- 
tially recovered himself. Thereupon, 
he was given some concoction of herbs 
which tasted bitter, and against which 
he faintly rebelled, but which he had to 
take, notwithstanding. Then he lay back 
again and went to sleep. Both Angela 
and the padre sat and watched him for 
a little, until the danger of his waking 
seemed past; then they tiptoed away 
and left him. Old Angela, as she went, 
stooped and kissed him on the forehead. 
Padre Felipe saw her, though she did 
not know it, and nodded approval be- 
hind her bent and skinny back, as it 
passed through the door. 

When Jimmy woke, the sun was shin- 
ing into the clean, bare little room. He 
felt quite well as he lay there, save for 
a stinging sort of ache in his head. 
When he sat up, however, it was differ- 
ent. At once the room developed a 
curious propensity to whirl, and the 
ache grew much worse. This, in itself, 
would not have kept him in_ bed, 
though; there was another considera- 
tion which restrained him from rising 
—lack of clothes. Save for the sheet 
which covered him, he had none on and 
none were in sight. Therefore, he la 
back on his pillows and feebly called. 
Padre Felipe, all smiles, and bearing a 
glass in his hand, appeared promptly, 
followed by old Angela, who brought 
a tray. 

“I say, padre, where am I?” de- 
manded Jimmy. “What am I doing 
here? What’s wrong? Where are my 
clothes ?” 
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“You are in my house and in bed; 
as you doubtless have discerned,” re- 
plied the priest, still smiling. “More- 
over, you are to remain here for the 
present, though there is nothing wrong 
except that your head was hurt. You 
will be over the effect of it shortly. 
You need not trouble yourself about 
your work. There is nothing that can 
be done except to search for such lost 
articles as may have lodged against the 
bank, and that I have directed my 
parishioners to attend to, That answers 
your questions, and gives some infor- 
mation over. Now, eat your break- 
\ngela washed his face and hands as 
though he had been a baby, and then 
stood watching delightedly, for Jimmy 
did eat. He was hungry, the fried 
chicken was perfection, and there is no 
one in the world who can make better 
coffee than a Mexican. After he had 
finished, the padre summoned Pablo 
and Manuel, who lifted him, cot and 
ll, out into a green nook formed by 
the walls of church and rectory, and 
shaded not only by them but also by a 

ve cottonwood tree. Placing an arm- 
chair for the padre, the two Mexicans 
howed respectfully and disappeared. 


adre Felipe gave a cigarette to Jimmy, 
took another himself, and for some 


time both smoked in silence. Jimmy 
as thinking. 
“You say this broken head won't put 
me out of business for long, padre?” he 
ked, after a while. 


“For two days at most. Probably 


less, if you don’t try to overdo. How 
did you get it?” 

‘T : 1 1 1 

I don’t know. It was a rock that 
came down the cliff as I was climbing 


I didn’t see it coming. 
Somebody ahead of me kicked it loose, 
I suppose.” 


lan +] re . 
ong the tace. 


“It is possible,” agreed the priest. 

“It was an accident, probably—this 
broken head of mine, I mean. At 
least, I hope it was. But, padre, are 
you convinced now that the other oc- 
currences weren't? Haven't you come 
somewhat to my way of thinking about 


1 


them ¢ 
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[ have come absolutely to your way 
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of thinking, Don Jaime,” returned the 
padre. “I am not one to hold to a be- 
lief that is disproved, and I have seen 
the proof—seen and heard the proof— 
that you are right. No—lie down! 
You can do no good by exciting your- 
self. I will tell you all I know or have 
reason to suspect. Listen.” 

So Jimmy, controlling his impatience, 
did listen, and without speaking. “Ot 
course, you're right, padre, absolutels 
right,’ said he, when his friend had 
finished. “Still, we ought to have bet- 
ter proof. The mere fact that you saw 
the timber isn’t enough. But if a dam 
was built up there, some evidence of 
its having been there will remain. Have 
you sent any one to find out?” 

“No. There was no one to send. | 
could not go myself, as you know.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, padre, that 
there isn’t one man in the place here 
upon whose good faith you can de- 
pend ?” 

“There are many. But none of them 
would go.” 7 

“Wouldn't! Why not? I'd pay ‘em, 
of course—pay “em well.” 

“That would make no difference, Don 
Jaime,” replied the priest, and stopped. 

Jimmy waited for him to go on, but 
the seconds passed, and he made no 
ign. At last Jimmy could stand it no 
ons 


( 


— 


er. 
“Oh, padre, please—p/ease—don't be 
so beastly oracular!” he cried. ‘I can't 
in the least understand what you mean. 
Do explain. You know how important 
all this is to me.” 

He had risen on one elbow, and the 
vadre gently forced him back upon his 
illows. “I will try to explain,’ said 
he priest. “I wish to explain, but, like 
ou, I hardly know where to begin— 
and I cannot begin at the beginning, as 
you did, for if there is one, I don't 
know it.” The padre paused for a mo- 
ment, and then went on. “Don Jaime, 
look down there toward the south, and 
after your eye leaves the oasis, what 
do you see?” 

“Sand,” replied Jimmy promptly. 


] 
I 
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“Now and then a cactus, but mostly 
sand, right away to the horizon.” 
“Tf you should look east or west you 
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would see the cafion and its black 
cliffs—what more ?” 
“More sand; that’s all that I can 


think of.” 

“Northward there are some distant 
mountains; dry piles of earth and rock. 
On both sides of them again sand. 
Sand or black rock for thousands upon 
thousands of square miles; a desert al- 
most without oases, which is of greater 
extent than many European principal- 
ities. Volcanic fire formed this shining, 
black rock; formed it so long ago that 
all signs of craters have gone. Yet the 
fire still seems to have left its curse on 
the land, driving away the water from 
all but a few spots, so that no animal, 
higher than certain reptiles, can live in 
it. Look. Directly south of us and 
about three miles away there stands a 
sujuaro cactus, probably forty feet high. 
You can see it, can you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“What lies at the foot of that cac- 


[ don’t know. Sand, I suppose.”’ 
“You don’t know. Neither do I, who 
have lived in this place for more years 
than you have lived at all. Neither 
(loes any one else, so far as I know. 
There is no reason why any one should 
go near that cactus; therefore, no one 
as. It is within twenty minutes of 
easy riding from here; yet it is proba- 
ble. that in all its life, which must 
amount to five centuries or so, no man 
has been within touching distance of it. 
Don Jaime, in all the world there is no 
mystery like that of these waste places. 
Stranger things come from them than 
even from the sea. How can we know 
what is there? Behind that cactus 
there lies a valley, as we can see from 
here; probably a shallow one. If I 
should tell you that in that valley there 
is a spring, and that certain men have 
chosen for years to live there, unknown 
to all, excepting only me, you would 
think it strange, but would it occur to 
you to doubt me?” 

“Of course, I wouldn't doubt 
such a 


you. 
| 


But do you mean to say that 
thing is possible?” 

Perfectly possible. 
it is not [ 


In this instance 


true, so far as I know. But if 


I heard it said, I should not be especial- 
ly surprised. On the desert, nothing is 
impossible, and very little surprising to 
one who has lived on it.” 

“T understand, padre. The immensi- 
ty and the silence and all that sort of 
thing have impressed themselves on me 
more than once—only I never put it 
into words—lI never could put it into 
words, as you have done. Still—for- 
give me—1 can’t see what it has to do 
with the dam that let the flood down 
on us.” 

“T doubt if it has anything to do with 
the dam. But it has much to do with 
the fact that the men will not go and 
look for evidence of that dam having 
existed, and also with certain other lim- 
itations of the men’s usefulness. You 
will see presently. You were taught, 
were you not, in the university from 
which you were graduated, that the 
only scientific attitude toward a doubt- 
ful statement or phenomenon was that 
of the open mind? The attitude, that 
is, which requires absolute proof either 
to accept or reject: which leans to be- 
lief or disbelief in direct proportion to 
the preponderance of evidence.” 

“Of course.” 

“Why, then, have you not preserved 
that attitude?” 

“Why—lI thought I had. 
I?” 

“No. Not in all regards, at least. 
Yesterday I spoke of the fact that mis- 
fortunes generally come in series of 
three. Of the fact itself I have satis- 
fied myself through the close observa- 
tion of many years. Why it is so I do 
not know, and, therefore, proffer no ex- 
planation You, however, without 
thought, put that fact aside as a child 
ish superstition. Your ‘only feeling 
beyond that of impatience was that of 
surprise that an edueated man, as you 
knew me to be, should for a moment 
credit it. You did not say this, of 
course; you are far too courteous for 
that. But your face, at times, is an 
open book, Don Jaime. Now, you sure 
ly cannot but admit that there is noth 
ing of the open mind in this line of 
conduct.” 


or ” 
\ 0-0, 


Haven't 


admitted Jimmy reluctantly. 
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“T suppose there isn’t. Still, you know, 
that sort of thing has been looked on 
by every one, nearly, as unworthy of 
credence—on a par, don’t you know, 
with ghost stories and the like?” 

“There, again, you condemn yourself, 
By your own statement you threw aside 
mine without thought or investigation, 
simply because it has been the custom 
of many to ridicule the possibility of 
such things. The world would have 
advanced very little in scientific discov- 
ery if every one had followed the pre- 
vailing fashion in thought. For there 
are fashions in thought, you know, as 
in other things. Galileo was a notable 
example of one who was discommoded 
\nd you were guilty of a 
modified form of the same error held 
by those who persecuted him. Is it 
not true?” 

“I'm afraid I'll have to admit it, pa- 
dre. When, as you said, I threw aside 
your statement, I suppose it was be- 
cause | was so convinced that all these 
thing's that had happened were con- 
trived to favor that belief. But I real- 
ize that this only goes to show how uni- 
versal the belief is; otherwise, no one 
would think of playing upon it. But 
I'll honestly try now to maintain the 
‘open mind.’ Go ahead, padre; I’m lis- 
tening.” 


“Good. 


by them. 


I'll begin by quoting you 
again. You spoke but now of ‘ghost 
stories, using the term as an example 
of all that was unworthy of belief. And 
so many of them are. But, again, there 
enters here the question of the prepon- 
derance of evidence. With the follow- 
ing statement [ think you will agree; 
from the very earliest tradition of 
which we have any knowledge up to 
the present time, men have spoken of 
their experience with certain beings. 
These beings, always having some at- 
tributes in common with us, have others 
which we lack and lack some that we 
possess. Generally speaking, substance, 
as we understand it, seems to be their 
most common lack, but these attributes 
or their absence differ, apparently. Evi- 
dence that such beings do exist has 
come from no one nation or group of 
nations, but from every people, civilized 
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and otherwise, in the world; from no 
one class of person, but from every 
class; not in isolated instances, but in 
millions of them. Is this not true?” 

“In a sense, I suppose it is.” 

“In every sense. It also is true that 
those who deny the existence of these 
beings, or of certain classes of them, 
do so categorically and without hesita- 
tion, and that their only reason for thus 
denying them is that they, individually, 
never have seen them, and have had 
no personal evidence of their existence. 
They take into no account the prepon- 
derance of evidence, but deny flatly the 
possibility of their existence. Am I 
not right?” 

“T think not, entirely,” replied Jimmy 
thoughtfully. “Most of those who are 
incredulous as to the existence of the 
appearance of ghosts, at the same time 
grant that the spirit of man lives after 
the body dies.” 

“Then they are still more illogical 
and unscientific; they deny and affirm 
in one breath,” replied the padre. 

Jimmy laughed. 

“T can’t argue with you, padre,” said 
he. “You’re trained to the business, 
you see, and so are too many for me. 
But do you affirm the appearance of 
ghosts ?” 

“If by ‘ghosts’ you mean the recru- 
descence of those whose bodies have 
died, as we understand death, I do not 
affirm them, because I cannot be posi- 
tive that such is the case. I only in- 
cline most strongly to that opinion. 
That it is possible for such to appear, 
and that in times past they have ap- 
peared, I do affirm; my religion teaches 
ine that this has been the case. That 
some beings, having human semblance, 
and though of impalpable substance, 
still are living, I affirm most unhesitat- 
ingly. So will you, if you live long 
enough here, Don Jaime. God, in His 
wisdom, has chosen that these waste 
places of the earth shall be peopled 
with those who do not need for their 
existence all that is essential for our 
grosser bodies. In this very church— 
but that is not to the point. I have ar- 
gued at more length than I intended, 
my son; the ridicule which so frequent- 
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ly is visited upon me when I speak of 
these things without expressing incre- 
dulity, has so annoyed me in the past 
that | am impelled at times to defend 
my position at unnecessary length, So, 
pardon me.” 

“There’s no occasion. I was inter- 
ested. But you were speaking of the 
reluctance of the men to go to the head 
of the canon.” 

“[ know. And I started to prepare 
your mind for what I was to tell. The 
facts are these, in short. At the head 
of this cafion, one time, late in the 
fifties, a family of emigrants were at 
tacked by Indians—Apaches. Aiter a 
stubborn resistance, many were killed 
and the rest captured. All the prison- 
ers, save two young girls, were after 
ward tortured to death. There is no 
need for details; in fact, I know them 
only by hearsay. The affair took place 
before my time. But ever since I have 
know Santo Nifio and its surroundings, 
peopie have been said to appear 

the place where they met their 
death. It was on moonlight nights they 
were seen. Notable among them was 
the father of the family, an old man, 
who would stand motionless, ] 


these 
near 


his rifle 
cradled in his arms, and men said that 
he was waiting for the return of his 
captured daughters. As to this I d 
not know. I never saw him or any of 
them—then.” 

“And _ since?” 

“Yes. Of late years this has changed. 
The old man, and occasionally some of 
the others, among them a young girl, 
appear still, but in broad daylight al- 
ways. Probably the return of the spirit 
of one of the daughters so strengthened 
the others—who can tell? I myself 
saw him. Some of my men had been 
so frightened that they no longer would 
vo there, so [ went. He stood on the 
rock, rifle in arms, as had so often been 
described to me—stood full in the glar- 
ing sun. So real did he appear that at 


first I could not bring myself to credit 
the fact that he was of a nature other 
than ours. Afterward, it occurred to 


His 


me that I could discern no shadow. 


back was to me, and, apparently, he did 
not hear me. 


Still, as I approached, he 








seemed to step slowly down and disap- 
pear into the ground. At first I was 
sure there was some cavity into which 
he had descended, so I spurred my 
mule forward. There was nothing but 
the solid rock.” 

“By Jove!” sighed Jimmy. “Did you 
ever see him again? Did you make any 
investigation of the ground?” 

“{ saw him once again, but at a much 
greater distance. Most thoroughly did 
| test the ground, again and again. | 
discovered nothing.” 


“1 don’t wonder that these men don’t 
care to go near the place,” 1 Jimmy, 
with another long breath. ‘I'll look 


into this matter, when I have time. For 
I suppose |’m the onl) that will 


one 
go. 

“T am of that opinion, Don Jaime,” 
replied the priest. “So thoroughly are 
the men frightened by these appari- 
tions that anything that savors to them 
of the supernatural has much more ef- 
fect upon them than even on other 
Mexicans of their class- which, as a 
class, is absurdly superstitious and fear- 
ful of such things. All sorts of stories 
are told about the apparitions up there 


at the head of the cafion. It is even 
said that some of them—not the old 
man—have appeared here at Santo 
Nino, and I am inclined to think it 
true. The men, in fact, are ready to 


Whoever it was that 
f events 


believe anything. 
contrived this succession of 

which has so damaged your works 
must have known what he was doing 
when he caused them to occur in threes. 
The fact was at once noticed by the 
men—Americans, Mexicans, and all 
and they were so nearly in a state of 
panic that it was only my influence and 
their loyalty to you, who have treated 
them in so human a manner, that have 
held them at all. You cannot do better 
than to give this matter your personal 
attention, Don Jaime. And I am glad 
to see that all this discussion has at 
least done you no harm,” the padre 
finished, with a little laugh. 

Jimmy laughed, too, for quite un 
consciously he was sitting up in bed, 
holding the sheet around him, while he 
listened to the padre’s tale. “I forgot 


























all about my broken head,” said he. 
“It hardly hurts at all, now. I say, 
padre; won’t you send me my clothes? 
I'm beastly uncomfortable in this Gar- 
den-of-Eden costume.” 

“Yes, if you will stay where you 
are. I shall have to go away now; 
there is a man in extremuus, I hear, some 
twenty miles away. Angela will serve 
mericnda, and by dinner I hope to 
have returned. Hasta luego.” 

The padre left, and Jimmy lay back, 
thinking over what had been told him. 
Despite the arguments of his friend he 


as not in the least prepared to be- 
in this family of spirits which was 
supposed to haunt the canon head. 


Yet he never for a moment doubted 
Padre Felipe’s good faith; that had 
been proved too many times. The 
whole thing both puzzled and interested 
lim enormously. 

Shortly before luncheon—uwicrienda, 
the padre had called it —Harry Bid- 
well appeared, injured dignity clothing 


1 | Bed 


him as a garment. “There!” he ex- 
claimed, throwing down a large bundle 
that he carried, and placing a written 
paper on top of it. ‘‘There’s the stuff, 
and there's the list. You'd better count 
the thing over, and see that I haven't 
stolen anything on the way.” 

“List? What list?” asked Jimmy, 
puzzled, as he picked up the paper. 

‘The one you’ve got in your hand,” 
snapped Mr. Bidwell. “And I must 
sav, Jim Carew, that if you want to 
make a valet out of me you might at 
least do it yourself, and not send over 
that priest, who made me go and get 
that thing, and this, and t’other—and 
aid he’d call in Manuel and José if I 
didn't—and write each thing down on 
a bit of paper and fin’ly tell me to fetch 
the whole thing over here to you and 
he quick about it. That's what | think, 
if you really want to know.” 

“I’m sorry you were hurt, Harry,” 
replied Jimmy pacifically, and trying 
not to smile. “You know I wouldn't 
do anything that would lower you. 
Somebody had to fetch me some 
clothes, for I hadn’t any. lf you’d been 
in my position here, I’d have brought 
you yours, and you know it. And as 


as 
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for the way the padre spoke, you know 
English is an acquired tongue with him. 
How’s everything going over at the 
office ?”’ 

“All right,” replied the other short- 
ly, and stalked majestically away. 

The list was singularly complete, 
comprising everything that Jimmy 
could have thought of, and a good 
many that never would have occurred 
to him. Hardly had he verified it 
when Angela appeared and conducted 
him to a bathhouse, built over one of 
the lesser springs. Repressing an evi- 
dent inclination to see that he was 
properly bathed, she allowed him to 
make his toilet, and had luncheon ready 
for him when he emerged. Afterward, 
he lounged in a great hammock that 
had replaced the cot, reading a maga- 
zine, or puzzling again over what the 
padre had told him. 

Night fell, and still the padre did not 
return. So, Jimmy dined alone, and 
afterward sat in a long chair on the 
rectory veranda, looking out into the 
brilliant moonlight as it silvered the 
green of the oasis, and cast the out- 
lines of buildings and trees in sharp, 
black relief against the satin sky. The 
Oasis was particularly full of life that 
night, for as there had been little or no 
work during the day, the men were not 
tired. <All of the places which would 
attract them, save one, were down be- 
low the canon, on high ground near 
the river; Jimmy had seen to it that 
they were not built on the oasis itself. 
The one exception had been there long 
before Jimmy’s time, for the accommo- 
dation of the original inhabitants—or 
at least the nucleus of the present struc- 
ture had, but now was much enlarged. 

This place was within sight of the 
chair where Jimmy was lounging, and 
with lazy interest he saw the dancers 
bobbing past its many lighted windows, 
and listened to the squeaking of a fid- 
dle or two, the jangle of a much-abused 
piano, to which a coyote on the desert 
howled a doleful accompaniment. At 
length the three blended, becoming the 
orchestra of a ball that he had attended 
in New York, shortly before he left 
the city. Jimmy was sleeping. 











He woke suddenly and scrambled to 
his feet; woke with a sound in his ears 
which he could neither credit nor place. 
It was the voice of a girl—of a well- 
American girl, as its modulation 
even though it was raised in 
excitement and distress. He realized 
that, for he was broad awake now, and 
the voice sounded again. 

“Come! Come—quick!” it calle 
“Come, or they ll kill him!” 

“Where?” he asked stupidly, 
about him. 

“There! Can’t you hear?” returned 
the voice instantly, and at the sat 
a face appeared from the 
ows of the church, as though 
leaned eagerly forward into the moon- 
light. Like the voice, it was the face 
of a girl. Jimmy saw it but the frac- 
tion of a second, yet ever afterward, 
in all its clearness, its image remained 
in his mind as it then appeared; the 
pure oval lines, large, dark eyes, and 
full lips that were trembling with the 
nervousness of apprehension, Then 
the face vanished, for from behind 
Jimmy there came a scream. Old An- 
gela had crept unperceived into the 
doorway. 

“2 10S ! 

Then, 
Oasis, a 


bred 
showed, 


staring 


1e time 
Gace sha 


its owner 


La espectra!” she shrieked. 
from the one 
shot rang out; another and a 
rattle of several, together with a yell 
of pain, oaths, and the tinkle of broken 
glass. Jimmy set out atar the run 
that had carried him at an eleven- 
second gait even in football clothes in 
his college days. But even as he ran 
he was thinking of that face and the 
voice that belonged to it. Angela had 
called it “the she-ghost.” Perhaps it 
was; certainly, had there been within 

hundred miles a girl such as that in 
the flesh, it seemed to him that he must 
have known of it. Girls are not com- 
mon in that country. But if it was th e 
disembodied spirit of the daughter who 


a 


saloon of the 





had returned from captivity, he did not 
in the least wonder that her spectral 
father had waited fifty years or so for 


that event to take place. 

By that time he had reached the sa- 
loon and, dashing through the 
blinking in the unaccustomed 
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light, and for the time his mind was 
fully taken up with what was going on 
within. 


CHAPTER ITT. 


he rear and sides of the huge room 
into which Jimmy looked were invisi- 
ble, being concealed by a haze com- 
posed of powder and tobacco smoke, 
through which the nearer lamps showed 
as dull yellow globes. For the first 
instant he could see no men; then the 
crack of a pistol drew his attention to 
one side just as the flash of another 
shot burned a rusty-red streak throu, h 
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the thickness. At the same time thx 

came a wild yell of defiance, ad the 
smoke heaved, thinning for a moment 
so that outlined forms were vaguel; 
visible; then it closed again more 
densely than before. In that moment, 
however, Jimmy had seen that many 
men were pressing around a_ table, 
upon which stood a figure that even 
then sent a flash of astonishment across 


his mind. 
One thing, 


make it out. 
certain; the 


He could not 
though, was 
creature on the table, whatever it 
might be, stood alone against many, 
and that was enough for Jimmy. With 
the joy of battle in his heart, he 
shouted encouragement and charged 
Evidently that shout was heard, and 
some attackers of the lone figure faced 
about to meet the new enemy. An 
evil Mexican face and a hand which 
held a knife appeared above a billow 
of smoke. Against the chin of this face 
Jimmy sent one fist, with all his weight 
behind it. The face vanished like the 
flame from a puffed-out candle. Other 
forms, not those of Mexicans _ this 


} 


time, barred his way, and against the 
largest of these he hurled himself, 
tackling low, as he had been accus- 


tomed to do when playing on the foot- 
ball team of the university which he 
had quitted not so very long before. 

Unconsciously, Jimmy had prepared 
himself to encounter such resistance as 
would have been offered by an oppos- 
ing player, but here he miscalculated. 
His adversary, a burly laborer, had not 
been given a college education, and, 
therefore, he yielded with unexpected 
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ease, was thrown down and backward, 
and struck the floor with a gasping 
grunt which, to the experienced ear, 
told more plainly than any words could 
do how thoroughly breath and _ body 
had, for the time, become partex 

The impetus had carried both the 
engineer and his opponent close to the 
table. The latter lay still, but Jimmy, 
with the quickness which the game had 
taught him, started to rise. But quick 
though he was, he could not avoid the 
yf unclean humanity which threw 


itself upon him. Fortunately. they 
were packed too close for the use of 
knives, or fol oftective blows, but tl \ 
tore at him in blind rage, trying to 
choke him, and once he felt a thumb 


seek his eyes. He caught the arm be- 
longing to it and bent it across his 
own until the snap of the bone could 
be heard, and the scream of pain re- 
sounded above all else. He struggle: 
his knees. ‘The smoke had thinned 
by this time, and he was close to 
the table, and he now saw that the 
figure that had puzzled him was that 
of a negro, short, but enormously 
broad, with arms as long, alimost, as 
those of a gorilla. His thick lip 
drawn back with rage until the big 
vhite teeth were exposed, helped out 
iliusion, His shirt had been torn 
in the struggle, so that it hung in 
his huge torso, which was 
muscles until it was like 
the trunk of an old storm-worn oak, 
mveyed the idea of strength that 
was all but superhuman—which idea, 
as the negro pre ceeded to prove beyond 
savil uestion, was a correct one 
first, the man had not seemed to 
p the fact that this diversion of 
was in his favor, but soon it 
penetrated to his brain. 
key-like agility he leaped from the ta 
upsetting two men as he did 


With mon 


A 4h3 CR FOE I agen eae re a 
\ third struck at him with a knife, but 
the blow never landed. With a care- 
; 2 ad 

( 1g of his long arm, the man-ape 


it from his hand, sent it spin- 
ning and glittering through the thin- 


ning sm oke, and then, picking the man 


rom the 


ground, swung him high in 


47 ° ce 4 a . ° 
le air, so that his feet struck a swing- 
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ing lamp and smashed it into many 
tinkling pieces before he was hurled 
against the mob of assailants, bearing 
several to the ground, and allowing 
Jimmy to regain his feet. 

Mad with rage, Jimmy turned and 
would have charged again, but one of 
the great, black arms caught him and 
swung him lightly to one side just in 
time to miss a shot fired full at his 
head by a man who stood in the rear 
of the crowd. With a yelling screech 
the negro stooped quickly, and 
the man who had first been struck by 
Jimmy, rushed forward, 


orasping 


received a second shot, the negro 
dropped it, continuing his 
course with never a pause. An over- 
turned chair lay in his 
snatched it from the floor and br 
ye the edge of its heavy wooden 
seat upon the head of the man who 
had fired. The head caved in as the 
shell of a pumpkin might have done. 
“Stop!” said a voice from the door- 
way. It spoke sharply, with an a 
authority, and was he’ ard above all the 
other din. Involuntarily all paused and 
turned to see Padre Felipe coming 
through the doorway. The face of the 
little priest was red, and he panted as 
though he had been running, as, in- 
deed, he had. There was no sign of 
fear in the padre; his face expressed 
only grave reproof, and his punchy lit- 
tle form seemed to have taken on an 
added dignity, and he rose still 1 er 
in Jimmy’s estimation as he ad 
so composedly against that mob, his 
ul inarmed right hand 
[Then he stopped short and spoke again, 
this time more quietly. 


4 41 
“Pick up tnes 


air of 


vanced 


raised in command 


e men and leave this 


place,” he said, pointing to the pros- 
trate bodies. “There is time, but not 
too much time. The house is burn 


ing.” 
1 
f 


And so it was. As the padre spoke 
a tongue of flame rye -d upward on 


some flimsy tricolored calico that hung 
from the beams se studding. The 
broken lamp, which had scattered its 
oil plentifully about, had been unno- 
ticed until then. Unnoticed for too 
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long, if the building was to have been 
saved; the ceiling of cotton cloth of- 
fered no resistance to the fire, and 
above it was the fly roof of arrow-weed 
thatch, made thick to resist the heat of 
the sun. In an instant this was roaring 
like a furnace, dropping a shower of 
burning fragments on those who stood 
below. 

Only part of the priest’s command 
was obeyed. With cries of dismay, 
and stopping for nothing, the crowd 
rushed blindly for the doors, combat- 
ants and spectators alike. There were 
but two doors. In a second both of 
these were jammed by a struggling 
mass of men with a few women among 
them, each individual composing it 
pushing, straining, and cursing in the 
effort to win out to the safety that lay 
beyond. Though the windows were 
many and large, only the negro thought 
of them as a means of egress. He 
made for the nearest at a sort of 
hopping run, laid one hand on the sill, 
and vaulted out into the darkness, 
which concealed him as though a cur- 
tain had dropped between him and 
those inside. 

There was no use in trying to call 
any one back; not even Padre Felipe 
could do that, as he very well knew, 
and therefore wasted no time in the at- 
tempt. A hasty glance showed him 
that but one of those who lay on the 
Jloor—the one whom the negro had 
used as a projectile—was likely ever to 
move again. Grasping his shoulders, 
the good priest tugged with all his 
might, and succeeded in dragging his 
burden inch by inch toward the win- 
dow. 

Jimmy tried to run to his assistance, 
but could only stagger. Somehow his 
strength seemed to have left him, and 
the floor began to swing like the deck 
of a laboring ship, or he thought it did. 
Something stung his neck here and 
there. It was done by sparks that fell 
upon him, but he did not realize this, 
and mechanically he flapped at them 
with his hand, as though they had been 
mosquitos. As a voice coming from a 
great distance, he heard the padre 
calling on him to run and save him- 
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self, for soon it would be too late, but 
the priest never let go of the uncon- 
scious man, and Jimmy never dreamed 
of leaving him. 

With all his will Jimmy strove to 
pull himself together, but without 
marked success. Despairingly he 
glanced toward the window which was 
their goal, and there he saw the face 
of the negro peering in. One glance 
of the little black eyes took in every- 
thing. With an ease which seemed like 
flying, the anthropoid creature vaulted 
into the room again, and returning 
with his hopping run even more swift- 
ly than he had departed, he brushed 
Padre Felipe gently aside, and, lifting 
the senseless man, ran to the window 
and threw him out as though he had 
been a stick of cordwood. 

Then he came back, and, taking 
Jimmy in the hollow of one arm as 
he might have carried a baby, with the 
other he carefully lowered the big en- 
gineer and himself from the window 
to the ground. Padre Felipe followed, 
rolling over the sill like a ball, and 
landing with some force, and in a sit- 
ting position, on the soft sward. Again 
Jimmy tried to pull himself together, 
and this time he did so to the extent 
that he heard the cries of the men 
who ran toward the fire, swarming up 
from the flats below, and saw the red 
glow in their faces. Then he fainted 
away. 

When he recovered his senses he 
found himself lying once more in the 
angle of the walls back of the priest's 
house, with the fresh air of the night 
blowing across his face and old An- 
gela fluttering about him, a guttering 
candle in one hand, in the other a 
glass containing something which she 
was trying to get him to drink. 

“Are you better now, querido?” she 
asked in Spanish, and holding the glass 
to his lips. 

He drank, and found that it was rich 
Spanish wine, which sent the life into 
his body once more. 

“T’m all right,” he replied, as soon 
as he could. “Where’s the padre?” 

Angela put down the candle in or- 
der to cross herself. 
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“Te is with el diabolo,” she said, in 
a voice hushed with awe. “They are 
in the house now.” 

“What!” exclaimed Jimmy. “He's 
vith the devil, you say? Nice com- 
pany for the padre to keep. How did 
the de vil get here—and what the devil 
is he doing here, anyhow ?” 

\s this was spoken in English, which 
Angela did not understand, any reply 
would have been beyond her, but no 





reply was necessary. His voice had 
been heard by Pa idre Felipe, who came 
hurrying from the house, followed by 
the negro, who now was grinnir ing 
1 1 ] 


¢ | by Harry Bidwell. T 
atter, as “immaculate as ever, was even 






more than ordinarily supercilious. He 
returned Jimmy’s greeting only by a 


ulky nod, and, leaning against a wall, 
proceeded to light a cigar. The padre 
laid experienced fingers on Jimmy’s 
pulse. 

1 look better, Don Jaime,” said 
How are you feeling?” 

wy ine!” replied Jimmy enthusiastic- 
ally. “I’m a little tired, that’s all. | 
haven’t had so much fun since I lef 
college.” 

ihe priest smiled with understand- 

he negro chuckled sympathet- 
idwell sneered. 
did have peculiar, not 
; eas of fun,” said he. “It 
was most noticeable in college ; [ heard 
many of the better sort of men com- 
ment upon it.” 

‘You mean, I suppose, that the sort 
of men you trained with commented,’ 
Jimmy sharply. “The sort of 
men who gave pink teas in their rooms 
ind spent the time patting each other 
on the back for being such real devil 


evi 
among the women. 


ct 


I know their ideas 
of fun, like yours, differed from mine. 
To put it mildly, you never were fond 
of anything like a scrimmage, even 
when your whole class was lavelved. 
That fact also was commented uy 
Bidwell colored. “I spoke only for 
our good, and you know it,” he cried. 
“If you think it’s a gentleman-like thing 
to take advantage of your position here 
to insult me and my friends, why, 
that’s another point where we differ.” 


” 
On. 
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Tears of womanish rage had come 
into Bidwell’s eyes. Jimmy melted at 
once, as he always did where Harry 
was concerned. Indeed, his little bursts 
of temper seldom lasted long. 

“I’m sorry, Harry,” said he. “You 
ought to know that I wouldn’t take 
advantage of any position I might have 
to abuse you, or for anything else. Onl 
when you talk to me for my own good, 
try and forget the superior sneer, and 
cut out the attempts at sarcasm, which 
you never could manage proper ‘ly. You 
know — they always rile me. Who's 
iend?”’ he added, in order to 


noitin the subj with a nod toward 





the grinning darky. 
Harry sniffed and turned away. It 

was Sheng Felipe who answered, 

hat is what I wished to ascertain,” 

said he. “I asked him some question 

and he has answered them, but I can 

not well understand his answers, even 






though he appeared to speak in Eng- 
lish. So I sent for Mr. Bidwell, to 


see if he could not assist me. We were 
about to begin when I heard your voic« 
and came out here. Will you try and 





see what you can do? 


‘Sure!’ assented Jimmy, sitting up. 
“Look here, boy, what's your name ?” 

“Kick, suh. Leas’ways, dat’s what 
dey calls me, mos'ly. Mah name's 
Nahcissus, suh.” 

“Narcissus, eh Well, you surely 
look the part,’ laughed Jimmy. 

“Yassuh,” agreed the owner of that 
name, chuckling infectioush 


“When and how di 
Kick—and what are you doin 
pur | 


jimmy. 





iropped « t de freight cyahs dis 

, suh, an’ hiked ovah heah f’om 

de station. Somebody done tol 

might get wuk heah. Dat’s all 
n 





mohni 
e me Ah 
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[ come 





fo’, Mahse Jimmy—'’deed it is! I’m 
liin’ de Lawd’s trufe, suh, s‘1f I’se te 
die dis minute.” 
The young engineer smiled at the 


“Mahse Jimmy, ’ which had slipped out 
so naturally. Southern himself by 
birth and early training, he recognized 
instantly the mode of address used by 
the old-time darky to those from whom 
they expect something and to whom 
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they yield allegiance. Evidently this 
individual had adopted him, and Jim- 
my was in no way averse. When 
fighting in the saloon, Kick had looked 
like an angry gorilla, and had behaved 
somewhat in the same manner—which 
manner, under such circumstances, had 
inspired Jimmy with a distinct respect. 
Now that he no longer was angry, Kick 
looked like a monkey still, but like a 
monkey that was rather benevolent in 
disposition than otherwise. Jimmy fan- 
cied that all the simple cunning and 
childlike simplicity of Kick’s race 
shone out in that simian face of his, 
which was as black, and almost as 
shiny, as a patent-leather boot. 

“How did you get into that row?” 
Jimmy went on. 

“The man who was dragged out of 
the burning saloon—he is in my house 
now, feeling exceedingly unwell—says 
that this negro cheated when playing 
at dice,” remarked the padre. 

“Ts this true?’ asked Jimmy. 

“Yassuh, hit sho'ly is,” replied Kick 
frankly. “You see, suh, ‘twas dis- 
away. We was a-playin’ craps, and 
dem men got mos’ all my money—I 
don’ have much, nohow, Den I sees 
dey’s han’lin’ de bones, to make ’em 
come any way dey likes, I ¢’n han’le 
‘em, too, when I has ter, an’ when I 
sees dat, I do han’le ’em. But I hadn’ 
made mo’n two rolls fo’ dey ketches 
me, an’ one of ’em tries tuh grab de 
little dough what I’d winned back. I 
din’ have no gun nor no knife nor 
nothin’, but I gets mad when dey try 
dat, an’ we got to argerfyin’, Den 
you comes in, suh.” 

“Yes; it struck me at the iime that 
there was some ‘argerfyin’,” remarked 
Jimmy. ‘Look here—have you a blan- 
ket ?” 

“Yassuh.” 

“Go and roll up in it, then, for to- 
night. Come to me in the morning 
and I'll give you an order on the com- 
pany store for another shirt and a pair 
of overalls—if they have any that'll fit 


you. Good night, Kick.” 
“Good night, Mahse Jimmy, an’ 
thank you kindly, suh,” responded 


Kick, and, bobbing his head, departed. 
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When he had gone, Jimmy translated 
the answers to the questions he had 
put into normal English, for that of 
Kick was like another language to 
Padre Felipe. 

“T fancy that the negro was speak- 
ing truth,” said the good priest, with a 
shake of his head. “The tale he tells 
is but too like the man who now lies 
in the house, and some of his com- 
panions as well, from what I know of 
them. They have not been here long, 
and are bad men, I fear. Even Angela 
fears the one who was saved, and she 
fears but few.” 

“Where is she now?” asked Jimmy. 

“Watching by him,” replied the 
padre, with a smile. “She knew that 
she had either to do that or stay here, 
and she would choose anything, | 
imagine, rather than stay with the 
negro. She fancies that he is the 
devil.” 

“TTe looks like one; | don’t won- 
der she thinks so,” snapped Bidwell. 

“IT bow to your superior knowledge; 
my acquaintance with devils is so lim- 
ited that I fear I’m not a judge,” 
laughed Jimmy. “They're more in 
your line, professionally, padre. What 
do you think?” 

“I think that you're a very foolish 
young man,” replied the padre prompt- 
ly. “To save life, it is true, one must 
sometimes risk one’s own, and without 
question you saved the life of that 
negro. But I cannot see why you 
could not have called for assistance, 
and not attempted the adventure in per- 
son, under the circumstances. For it 
is not good to fight when one already 
has a broken head, even though one 
enjoys the process, as you evidently 
do.” 

“He revels in it,” said Bidwell. “He 
can smell a fight by pure instinct, I 
think. He must have done so in this 
case—there’s no other earthly way he 
could have known that it was going 
on.” 

“It may be—and I fancy you'll think 
so, padre—that it wasn’t by earthly 
means that I was told of this fight,” 
said Jimmy slowly. 

“What!” scoffed Harry. 
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Padre Felipe crossed himself. 

“T have heard something of this; An- 
cela told me,” said he gravely. “Her 
statement, however, was somewhat 
onfused, for she is frightened by vis- 
itants from the other world. l am 


anxious to hear your account of what 


happened, Den Jaime.” 

difficult by far than 
limmy had anticipated for him to put 
i je into words. It was so fantas- 
d to any one not prepared, as the 
s, to believe that which usual- 
is discredited by those of Anglo- 
Saxon blood in these matter-of-fact 
lays, so incredible. Had Padre Felipe 
with him at that time, prob- 
this difficulty would not have 


est 


It was more 








ssed Jimmy's mind, but the pr 
lone. Harry Bidwell was 

there as weil, fat, prosaic, and more 
us just then to turn any- 
hing he might hear into stinging ridi- 
cule by way of revenge, even though 
he had learned long before that the 
hing that his patient friend would 

- was a doubt cast upon his 

word. Moreover, with the image of the 
se face he had seen in the 
joonlight still clear in his mind, Jim- 








th bashfulness in speak 
ng ! a man like Harry 
is ashamed to hesitate in say- 
inything he chose to say just be 

e Harry was by, and therefore he 

imself to go on. 

. y on the edge of a hammock, 
nds clasped between his knees 
ind es to the ground, Jimmy told, 


simply enough, what had happened, 
while Harry listened sneeringly and the 
ith absorbed attention, though 

then glancing sharply and 

ome anxiety into the narrator’s 

lace ut Jimmy did not see this. Ab- 
sorbed in what he was saying, he did 





not know that Kick had returned and 
would have spoken but for a gesture 
ot the padre’s: did not see the look of 


itious terror that came into the 
ne s face as the tale proceeded, nor 


lear that Kick, after all, was human, 
came out of the house and stood by 
his side, occasionally nodding assent as 
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the story proceeded, and crossing her- 
self every time she nodded. 

“And so she went back into the 
shadows over there; I didn’t see just 
how, for it was too dark, and, besides, 
[ was running,” Jimmy finished. “The 
rest you all know.” 

There was a long pause, broken by 
a shuddering breath drawn by Kick 

“Fo’ de Lawd’s sake!” he muttered, 
glancing uneasily about him. 





Jimmy glanced up, and catching 
sight of his face, smiled. 
“Hello, Kici what’s wrong now? 


1€ as 
in’, suh. Only I di’n’ know if 
you \ ewine sleep heah or in ; 
own place, suh.”’ 
‘In my own place, of course. What 


do you want to know for: 

“Yassuh,” said Kick ambiguously, 
and faded into the darkness again. 

Harry rose. 

“Well, that bang on the head has 
done a well by you, all things 
considered said he. “You never 
could vine told that tale without it. 
Even if you wanted to be that sort of 
a liar you couldn't manage it in your 
normal condition; you haven't imagina- 
tion enough.” 


“My head was as clear as it is now, 
said ji hiny n thy 

Just abou [ take it,” Harry re- 
plied ‘Ith pactre 

wn7 ken head, as I said before, is 


1 


ill preparation for a fight and a fire,” 
was the padre’ noncommittal reply. 
“Good night, Mr. Bidwell.” 

The last words were a dismissal, but 
Harry, having had the best of his 
ve rbal encounter, and not inclined to 
risk his victory in another, did not or 
would not recognize that fact. 

“Good night, padre. | 
more like yoursel 
Jim,” he called bac 


you ll be 





morning, 


< over his shoulder 








as he lounged y 
Jimmy watched him ruefully as h 
went, and then turned to the padre. 
“Hang it all!” said he peevishly. 
“Fell never let me hear the last of 


that now—the story I told, and his no- 
tion that I’m off my head. Most likely 
he'll write it home, and make all sorts 
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of trouble. I wish he'd mind his own 
business.” 

“Still, it is no more than natural 
that a friend should be anxious over 
your welfare,” returned the priest, look- 
ing away so that Jimmy might not see 
the smile in his eyes. “Then, as he is 
older than you, he has a certain sense 
of responsibility, perhaps. He was your 
senior in college, he tells me, and there- 
fore even then was something of a 
mentor—a protector, as it were, and 
naturally looked up to by you, as less 
experienced.” 

“Looked up—to Harry 
exclaimed Jimmy. 

lhe padre nodded. 

“So Mr. Bidwell told me,” said he. 

Jimmy, who had lounged back in 
the hammock, now was sitting up very 
straight. “Look here, Padre Felipe,” 
said he. ‘The facts are these: Harry’s 
people were mechanics in a country 
town somewhere—I forget where—and 
were good, self-respecting people. He 
went to college, and was in residence 
for a year before I came. He wouldn't 
study; his only ambition was to asso- 
ciate with men who had money or so- 
cial position, or both. He made this 
so plain that he was a butt for every 
one except a few of his own sort. In 
his third year he was dropped. Id 
never known him well; he and _ his 
weren't my sort at college. But then 
I met him again, and he was down on 
his luck, so I helped him, and brought 
him out here as office manager. He 
was all right until just before that. It 
seems he got in with my stepsister. 
She goes in for society, or tries to, and 
that suited him. She took him up, and 
e's been giving himself airs ever since 

I Why, the 


Bidwell—/ !” 


and I’m dead sick of it. 
man drops into the vernacular of his 
youthful days even now, whenever he’s 
excited, and—and I think I’ve been 
talking rather like a cad. Aly temper 
got the better of me.” 

“T do not think what you said need 
trouble you greatly, Don Jaime,” the 
padre replied soothingly. “You have 
told me little that I have not guessed. 
It is nearly always a mistake,” he 
added, after a little pause, “when a 
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man seeks to leave the class into which 
he was born. Especially if he marries 
into a lower one.” 

“How on earth did you know that 
—I mean * Jimmy broke off in con- 
fusion, but the padre took up the sen- 
tence. 

“How did I know that your father 
married for a second wife a woman a 
little, though not much, below him so- 
cially? If that was to have been your 
question, the answer is easy. Your 
father, evidently, was a_ gentleman. 
The daughter of his wife presumably 
is of the same grade as her mother. 
She must be almost a lady, or she 
could hardly even ‘try to’ go in for 
society of the class she would like. 
She cannot be quite a lady, or she 
would not need to try, and she would 
not be apt to take up Mr. Bidwell. But 
I do not think that this person can do 
you much harm by spreading stories 
that your head was not right.  <An- 
gela’s head has not been struck, and 
she saw what you did.” 

“IT wanted to ask you about that, 
padre. That’s the reason I stopped 
here, instead of going home to bed. 
But I hardly know how to _ begin. 
Padre, there must be some things about 
this place that you don’t know.” 

‘Many,” replied Padre Felipe. 

‘“T mean that there must be people 
living near here unknown to you. If 
you had seen the girl that I did, and 
had heard her talk, you’d have known 
at once that there wasn’t anything 
ghostly about her.’ 

“You said that her face was beauti- 
ful, and you described it minutely,” said 





the padre. “What of her body ? How 
was she clothed?” 

“T don't know. It was too dark to 
see.” 

“Exactly. No one ever has seen— 


here at Santo Nino—anything more 
than you did.” 

“You mean to say, then, that you 
still really think she 

“Don Jaime,” said the priest slowly, 
“when we were left alone here, a few 
ininutes ago, I engaged you in a vain, 
and I fear an impertinent, conversa- 
tion about Mr. Bidwell and your fam- 


was a spirit 2” 
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ily. I did so in order to gain time, 
for | wanted to think of what I should 
say in answer to the question you just 
have asked me, as from the first I was 
sure you would. But what can I say? 
What is there to say, except to ask 
you once more to consider the impossi- 
bility of any one, much less a young 
' such as you describe, living 
And to ask you how a mortal 
of that sort could have known, 
herself being known, that 
the negro whom you rescued was in 





admitted Jimmy, with a 
pretend to account for 
But, for all that, I’m just as sure 
she’s alive as that lam. Anyhow, 
nd to find out.” 
w may God help us, for that is 
cried the priest, in real 
dismay. “Don’t you know-—have you 
not been taught—that malignant beings 
from world can, and frequent- 
do, appear thus disguised in order 
men? Do not, I beg of you, 
such a 


what | teared, 








ever let me hear you express 


determination again!” 


\ll right, padre,” said Jimmy, smil- 

ine at the earnestness of his friend. “J 
won't, if you'd rather I didn’t. But, I 
say; do these malign beings trap men 
by trying to get them to save the lives 
f [hat doesn’t seem very 

like what I’ve heard of them.” 

You can ha heard but little. But 

1 that little there must have been 
me account of their cunning. Could 

they trap vou if they allowed their ma- 


lignancy to appear? You know 


they 


ld not. But, listen, Don Jaime. You 
have enough danger surrounding you 
h and to spare—without tempt- 
ing fate in the way of which you spoke. 


burning building I saw some- 
thing which I think you did not—some- 
thing which may help to solve the mat- 
The 
was 


fore- 


ter of those broken pump shells. 
man who shot at you, and 
struck by the negro, was 


man, McNulty, who had charge of 


who 
your 


those pumps.” 

‘Then it’s the one best bet that he 
wont break any more pumps,” ob- 
“If having his brains 


aT ] } 
served Jimmy. 
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knocked out first and being burned to 
a cinder afterward won't keep him 
quiet, 1 can’t think of anything that 
will—unless it’s you, padre, with your 
holy water, and so on. But, padre, if 
I escape the danger of which you spok 
last, | think we can chance the othe: 
“My son—my dear boy—you don't 
know the danger of such talk—you 
don’t, indeed,” said the good priest. 
“You confide and feel strong in the 
purity of your heart, and think that it 
cannot be corrupted. But can you deny 
that if you should come to know this 
being that your affections might be- 
come concerned? Can y 
omewhat concerned even 
now? You need not answer that qu 
tion; there is no occasion. But you 
know as well as I that by love, no mat 
ter how pure, a man can be dragged to 
perdition if the loved one is unworthy. 
Myself, | have never seen a man tread 
the path you have indicated for your- 
lf, but have. And the path 
—and who knows what 
terward? We can only 
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deny that 


they are 


others 


leads to death 





ociety of a girl as 
pretty, one wouldn’t so much mind,” 
said Jimmy gayly, and saw an expres- 
i face of his friend. 
“Forgive me, padre; I was only jok- 
ing,” he hasten d. “Anyhow, 
I’m not likely to see the lady again 
to-night, and I'll see you, probably, in 
the mornin; [ think I'll go to bed 
now. ‘i 


sion of pain cross the 


adre entreated him to 


stay go back to his own 
bed a burden quite long 


, and was quite well again nov 
him al 


1 the good 
laughingly. 
that in 





Yet se, he found 

spite : could do to control 
them, his legs would wobble drunkenly. 
Then a long, powerful arm was passed 


around hi 
“Da’s all 


me.” 


and Kick’s voice said: 


ht, suh. Jes’ you lean 





‘hat are you doing here, you black 
rascal?” demanded Jimmy. 

“Jes’ waitin’ till you’s ready tuh go 
tuh bed, suh,” Kick replied cheerfully, 
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and, more than half carrying him, de- 
spite his protests, led him gently away. 
They went but slowly, but presently 
Jimmy hastened his steps. Near by 
there was a tree, and in its shadow 
Jimmy saw a form that made hope 
rise to an extent which he would not 
have believed possible. The form came 
as tnough to meet them, and he could 
even tell it for that of a woman; then 
Kick also saw it. With a yell of ter- 
ror, he caught Jimmy in his arms and 
ran—ran into the office building and 
into jimmy’s bedroom, where a lamp 
was burning. He planted Jimmy firm- 
ly upon the bed. His face had taken 
on that peculiar liver color which, with 
very black negroes, passes for pallor. 
His great arms were trembling with 
fright, but still he resolutely placed his 
body between the bed and the window, 
until he had assured himself that all 
was secure. Then he turned to the 
astonished and rather indignant chief 
engineer, 

**Ko’ de Lawd, Mahse Jimmy, if it 
hadn’ been fo’ Kick she sho’ would ’a’ 
got yuh dat time, suh,” said he. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Though most keenly disappointed by 
having been taken by Kick away from 
the dimly seen figure, as a child might 
have been whisked out of danger by 
its nurse, Jimmy could not feel any 
great anger at this sable, self-appointed 
attendant of his. In the first place, his 
keen sense of humor intervened, and 
then he could not but recognize the 
darky’s act as one of utter self-devo- 
tion. Should any occasion arise, call- 
ing for purely physical courage, Kick 
would act with coolness—even with 
joy; but to put himself in what he 
believed to be real danger from the 
supernatural in order to shield another 
was a height of moral bravery to which 
few ignorant negroes could have risen. 
And that is what Kick had done when 
he stood between Jimmy and the win- 
dow. 
Having secured the room with a view 
to keeping out the powers of dark- 
ness, Kick heaved a sigh of relief and, 





turning once more to Jimmy, pro- 
ceeded, without speaking, to undress 
him with a matter-of-course dexterity 
that could have been acquired only by 
long practice. Yet it seemed hardly 
possible that the man ever could have 
been a valet; that powerful, apelike 
frame was so absolutely unsuited in 
appearance to such work, and yet the 
expertness of those great fingers was 
undeniable. It was great comfort to 
be so attended to then, but when, in a 
remarkably short time, Jimmy was 
snugly tucked in under his canopy fly- 
net, he could restrain his curiosity no 
longer. 

“See here, Kick, where did you learn 
all this?” he asked. “You never were 
a body-servant, were you?” 

Kick straightened and scratched his 
woolly head as though to extract an 
idea before he replied. ‘* Yassuh—dat 
is, not ’xactly, Mahse Jimmy. Yuh 
see, suh, *twas dis way: My paw he 
was body-suhvant to ole mahse. My 
paw he ain’ been so ve’y strong, an’ 
when de Black Dog comes Ps 

“The what?” 

“De Black Dog, suh—too much so 
—Kick made a motion as though rais- 
ing a glass to his thick lips. 

“Oh, I see. Go on.” 

“Yassuh. When he come—de Black 
Dog, I mean, suh—my paw, he ain’ 
got de strenk fo’ to han’le ole mahse, 
so I has to do de wuk. Once he break 
my paw’ laig, an’ den I has to do it all 
fo’ a long time. Dat huccome I learn.” 

“Just so. And why did you leave 
your father and your old master and 
the rest?” 

Kick hesitated. “Well, suh, yo’ see, 
dey’s a gyuhl—she was whiter’n me— 
an’ an’er niggah on de place, an-——” 
Here he came to a full stop, so Jimmy 
helped him out. 

“And so you broke the other nig- 
ger so badly that you got frightened 
and skipped out, and never have been 
back since—is that the idea?” he asked. 

“Yassuh. Jesso, suh,” replied Kick, 
grinning, and delighted at having the 
answer he would have made so well ex- 
pressed. 

“How old are you, Kick?” 
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“T heah say I was bohn eight yeahs 
aiteh de wah, suh. Good night.” 

Evidently Kick did not care to an- 
swer any questions relating to his life 
after he had run away, but Jimmy had 
not intended to ask any; he was quite 
satisfied with what he already had 
learned of his new henchman. He lay 
contentedly, watching with languid 
amusement the proprietary air with 
which the darky straightened things 
for the night, took a shotgun from its 
case, loaded it, and snapped the breech 
shut. Then Kick blew out the light, 
and with another “good night,” de- 
parted, taking the weapon with him. 
Jimmy heard him spread his blanket 
and settle himself on the veranda out- 
side the window, which he had opened 
again from the outside. It was plain 
that any ghosts which might approach 
were to have a hard time, if there was 
any power to harm them in powder and 
lead. 

lt was a white night for Jimmy. 
His head throbbed like an overdriven 
engine, and this throbbing was caused, 
it seemed to him, less by the hurt it 
had received than the crowded 
thoughts which whirled through it, 
and which he tried to bring to some 
sort of order, but with most indiffer- 
ent success. He was surrounded by 
mysteries; that much he had to ac- 
knowledge to himself. The fact irri- 
tated him; mysteries seemed so incon- 
sistent with the established order of 
things, and are so unpleasant when one 
is vitally interested in their solution. 

So far as the willful damage to the 
works and the attempt on his own life 
were concerned, Jimmy saw no reason 
ior altering in any way the theory 
which he first had formed; that in some 
M those who were interested in ac- 
quiring his franchise were taking this 
method to attain their ends. It seemed 
to be confirmed by all that happened, 
and he doubted nothing that shortly 
he would find fresh proofs. It was 
rather a pity that the foreman no 
longer was available for questioning, 
but it could not be helped. Jimmy 
hoped that soon he would be able to 
bring this affair to a fight in the open, 
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where it could be dealt with, and might 
even be made to serve as a little pleas- 
urable excitement. So he dismissed it 
from his mind. That morning it had 
been paramount; now it was driven 
to comparative insignificance by the 
evening’s events. 

Who was that girl? What was she, 
and whence could she have come? Of 
course, Padre Felipe’s hypothesis was 
too absurd for serious consideration— 
yet, what other would fit in with the 
known facts? Jimmy could think of 
none, try as he might—and did—for 
hours. Outside the oasis and traveled 
routes, there was not, so far as any 
one knew, a spot for hundreds of miles 
around that was fit for human habita- 
tion. Jimmy remembered what the 
padre had told him of the way in which 
the desert kept its secrets. There might 
be anything in those unexplored 
wastes, but the chance of their shel- 
tering a home of refinement, to which 
a girl such as the one he had seen 
must have been accustomed, were so 
nearly infinitesimal that in the opinion 
of any sane person they were negligible. 
This conclusion brought him back to 
his starting point: Who was that girl? 
What was she, and whence could she 
have come? Then he would start anew, 
time after time, to travel his circle of 
thought. 

Jimmy did not seek to disguise from 
himself that the face that had appeared 
from the darkness, and the voice that 
spoke to him, both interested him in- 
tensely, for such denial would have 
been useless. But the circumstances 
under which he had seen and heard 
were strange enough to account for 
any amount of interest. Jimmy made 
this statement to himself over and over 
again, as though by iteration he could 
convince himself of its truth, 

Once an awful thought struck him. 
Suppose the girl, whoever she might 
be, should try to approach the house, 
and Kick should catch sight of her. 
The notion turned him faint and sick; 
strangely enough the possibility had 
not occurred to him before. Pulling 
loose the tucked-in net, Jimmy rose, 
and going as noiselessly as he could to 
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the window, looked out. Nothing 
stirred. The last reveler had gone or 
had become silent, and nothing was to 
be seen save the green oasis, bathed 
in moonlight which in one spot was 
stained to a warmer hue by the dying 
coals of the burned-out saloon, On 
the veranda, directly beneath him, 
sprawled Kick, his mighty limbs re- 
laxed in sleep. 

But Kick’s was the light sleep of a 
wild animal. As Jimmy turned to go 
a board creaked faintly under his foot, 
whereupon the negro. stirred, and 
though he did not wake, instinctively 
reached for the weapon that lay ready 
to his hand. Jimmy stole back to his 
bed, once again to resume his circle of 
vain speculation; but after a while his 
thoughts became more confused even 
than before, and he fell into a troubled 
sleep. 

He was waked by the hot dawn, 

vith its attendant flies, some of which 
had contrived to crawl in underneath 
the edge of the net where Jimmy had 
raised it. His first conscious move- 
ment brought Kick grinning to his bed- 
side with a glass of water, fresh and 
cool, from the olla which hung, drip- 
ping, in the veranda. Jimmy took the 
glass and drank gratefully, for his 
throat was parched, while his servitor 
watched with interest. 

“Mohnin’, Mahse Jimmy,” said he, 
taking the empty glass. “How you 
feelin’ dis mohnin’, suh? Is you gwine 
get up now?” 

“Of course I’m going to get up. I’m 
all right—a little w eak and sore, that’s 
all. But look here, Kick! You can’t 
be running about like this. Go down 
to the commissary and get some shirts 
and overalls. Give me that pad on 
the table and a pencil, and I’ll write 
you an order. You’re an awfully im- 
modest sort of person, Kick.” 

“Yassuh,” chuckled Kick, and went 
to do as he was told, while Jimmy 
watched him admiringly. As the rem- 
nants of his only shirt had become use- 
less for purposes of either clothing or 
adornment, and were in his way be- 
sides, Kick had discarded them, and 
now appeared, clad only in torn and 
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burned dungaree trousers, thus leaving 
the upper part of his splendid body 
bare. Jimmy scribbled the order and 
handed it to him. Kick took it doubt- 
fully. 

“Look heah, Mahse Jimmy; you 
gwine wait in dis heah bed twell [I 
gits back?” he demanded. 

“Wait? Of course I won’t wait,” 
replied Jimmy, laughing. “Why, you 
black idiot, do you suppose I can’t get 
up without your assistance?” 

“Yassuh,” answered Kick promptly. 
“Da’s what I spec’s. ’Twon’ do, no- 
how, Mahse Jimmy. Reckon I wait a 
while ‘fo’ I gets dem shu’ts an’ pants.” 

“T reckon you'll do nothing of th 
sort,’ rejoined Jimmy, still laughing. 
“You go and get those clothes right 
now—especially the trousers. Those 
you’re wearing are likely to drop off 
any minute, and I’m not going to have 
you posing in the ‘altogether’ 
here.” 

Still doubtful, Kick scratched his 
head, and in doing so happened to 


around 


glance out of the window, and then 
his face cleared. “Ah reckon Ah’ll go 
: 
| 


den, suh,” said he, and took his de- 
parture, bowing 
Felipe, who came in at the door as the 
negro left. 

The priest, replying to Jimmy’s 
greeting only by a nod, went direcily 
to his bedside, felt his pulse, laid a 
hand on his forehead, examined the 
wound, and then spoke 

“Tf one has to have one’s head brok- 
en, truly it is well to have that head a 
young one,” said he. “The wound i 
healing, and there is no fever to sig- 
nify. It is most remarkable. In an- 
other day or two you will be able to 
mount a horse again for a short time 
‘ach day, if you are not willful now. | 
now return to my house in order to 
send your breakfast. I will come with 
it, and after that—but not until then— 
you may get up.” 

He hurried away, and Jimmy stayed 
in bed obediently. Somehow one gen- 
erally did obey that little priest. Ina 
short time he came, and with him came 
old Angela with the breakfast, and also 
Kick. Kick was grinning more 
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broadly than ever. He was clothed in 
an air of new importance, also in new 
overalls, above which appeared the 
most brilliantly hued shirt that Jimmy 
ever had beheld, and carrying a bun- 
dle, presumably containing others of 
the same kind. This he put down in 
a corner, and went to wait on Angela, 
handing her basin, soap, or towels as 
she directed, for she was washing Jim- 
my’s face and hands, as she had done 
before. This matter attended to, she 
sat by and watched him eat his break- 
fast—saw that he did eat it. Then she 
left in triumph, carrying the tray with 
her. The padre lingered behind. 
“The negro told me what happened 
ast night, Don Jaime,” said he. “Also 
iow he caught you in his arms and 
led. He was quite right; it is the only 
way. It may be that my prayers pre- 
vailed, and that it was through them 
that he was influenced to act as he did. 
It may be, I say, and I like to think 
that it was so. But the thing of great 
importance—of most vital importance 
liere and hereafter, | fear—is that you 
vourself should flee from the tempta- 
tion that seems about to beset you more 
and more strongly. If you do not, it 
may well be that my prayers shall not 
serve, and then I fear, as never in a 
long life have I feared anything be- 
fore, that you may be lost. But, sure- 
ly, you must see that what I say must 
be true—that it can be no mortal 
woman who——” He broke off, for 
he saw Harry Bidwell about to enter 
the room. “I will speak of this to you 
again. Hasta luego,’ he finished 
hastily, and hurried away as the of- 
fice manager entered, bowing but 
speaking no word to the offhand salu- 
tation which Harry flung to him. 
The office man was dressed in im- 
maculate white, his trousers accurately 
creased, and a new band on his straw 
hat that vied in glory of color with 
Kick’s shirt. If some of his self-as- 
surance had been taken from him the 
day before, it certainly must have re- 
turned during the night, for if his 
manner could be relied upon as an in- 
dication, he had it all with him. 
“Howdy, Jim—got the wheels out 
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of your head yet?” he cried, pushing 
his hat on the back of his bead and 
throwing himself into a long chair. “I 
hope you have—thought I’d drop in 
and see, anyhow,” he went on, with- 
out giving Jimmy time to answer. 
“There’s nothing doing here—there’s 
no equipment left, even if the river 
was low enough, which it isn’t. By 
the way, Jim, the river keeping up like 
this rather knocks your notion that 
some fellows built a dam and then blew 
it up on purpose to flood you out— 
even I, a layman, know that no dam 
would hold back enough water to keep 
it running high all this time. Hello! 
That nigger’s here still, is he? And 
has some new clothes.. Well, he needed 
‘em. Hi—you—what’s your name? 
Kick! When are you going to move 
along ?” 

“Move, suh? How move?” asked 
Kick. 

“How! On those big feet of yours, 
[ suppose. When are you going to 
get out of here?” 

“Out o’ heah? You ain’ gwine 
away fom _heah, is you, Mahse 
Jimmy ?” 

“No. Not for a while, anyhow,” 
Jimmy replied, and Kick looked at 
Harry and nodded. That was his an- 
swer. 

Harry straightened in his chair with 
a jerk, 

“See here, Jim; you don’t really 
mean to tell me that you're going to 
keep that damned nigger tramp in your 
employ, do you?” he snapped. 

“No. I hadn’t thought of mention 
ing it. I didn’t see any occasion to,” 
responded Jimmy, tightening. 

“Meaning, of course, that it’s none 
of my business. But I tell you it is 
my business. A man’s safety is always 
his business, and I don’t consider my- 
self safe with a thing like that loose 
on the community. Hang it, man, after 
last night I should think that even you 
would know better than to keep him 
here. He was like a wild beast, from 
what they tell me.” 

“A man rarely is gentle when he’s 
fighting for his life—or so I’ve been 
informed,” observed Jimmy. 
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“He wouldn’t have had to fight for 
his life if he hadn’t given provocation 
to those men. Surely, you don’t be- 
lieve this nigger’s yarn! McNulty 
was killed by him—one of your own 
foremen.” 

“\Who was trying to blow the top of 
my own head off.” 
“Rot! Who said so?” 
“IT saw him.” 
“You were as dotty then as you were 
afterward, I fancy. I don’t take much 
stock in what you think you saw, Jim. 
Mac was a good man. I tell you, Jim 
may think what you 





Carew, that you 
like, but I have some regard for my 
fe at least.” 
“Ves. I've always observed that.” 
No retort wa SO well calcul oO 
upset poor Harry as this one reflecting 
on his—to put it mildly—extreme solici- 
tude concerning his bodily — safety. 
Jimmy knew this perfectly well, and 
though feeling that it was not at all 


a nice thing to do, had for the second 
time yielded to temptation, And it is 
certain that there had been much to 
im. The nagging interference 
[ Harry had permitted 


which always man- 






bec mes 
. oath ¢ Leal 
a man with a broken 
in addition the mind 
this man is filled with visions of a 
certain being bearing the shape of an 
i Or , but whose habi- 
tation, according to popular belief, 1s 


in another world, the irksomeness is in- 


ne raw spot 








finitely magnified. 

Notwithstanding the provocation, 
Jimmy would undoubtedly have with- 
drawn the insinuation, or made a joke 
of it, had not Harry’s e 
prompted him to the one ot 
which exasperated Jimmy beyond his 
powers to resist; Harry’s vain attempts 
at sarcasm. 

“I suppose you intend to keep this 
gentle gazelle, at the cost of your 
friends’ safety, to prove your own in- 
trepidity,” Bidwell sneered. “Vou 
must pay him good wages to keep him 
sufficiently tame—how about it, Nar- 
cissus 7 


vil genius 
her course 


“T ain’t ask fo’ no wages, suh,”’ Kick 
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replied. ‘“W’en I wan’ some money, 
[’ll ask fo’ it, an’ if it’s good fo’ me, 
Mahse Jimmy’ll gimme some. Da’s de 
way gen'l’muns does wiv dey body- 
suhvants—da’s what my paw says, any- 
how.” 

“Good heavens! What a state of 
pastoral, patriarchal, altruistic simplic- 
ity!” exclaimed Harry, who could 
never rid himself entirely of the belief 
of his early years that big words were 
more crushing in their effect than small 

"e 





ones. Especially was this true of 
moments of anger, when polysyllabl 
and his early vernacular were apt to 
} 
il 


appear toget 


1er 
i 


“Jim, I’m a-gonter write your sister 
to-day. Got any word you wanter 
send?” The words, owing to the man- 
ner in which they were spoken, seemed 
to convey a covert threat, but Jimmy 
only smiled. , 
“Give her my love, that’s all,” he an- 
wered perfunctorily. 
Harry rose, and, roug 


Kick to stand out H 





ut of the room. 


as ordered, but paid no other attention ; 
he could be trusted 

man with superficial respect, but 
ready he had Harry estimated, clas 
fied, and filed away in his own mind, 
and that classification would not in the 
least have pleased the classified, could 
the latter have known what it was 
Jimmy, thoroughly 


to treat any white 


Rie 


however, 

quainted with the negro character 
perfectly, and it 

amused him, for his resentment agai 


he was knew it 








Harry was hi just then. To har- 
bor resentment, however, always had 
been a laborious proceeding for Timm 
[t was much easier for him to throw it 
aside, and this he did at once. He 


turned to Kick as a pleasanter subject 
for his thoughts. 

“You say that you’ve made up your 
mind to be my _ body-servant?” he 
asked. 

“VYassuh,” replied Kick  placidly. 
“Yo’ bahf’s ready, Mahse Jimmy, ef 
you wants to get up—I done fill it 
plumb full.” 


Jimmy went to his bath, laughing; 
the calm way in which Kick had set- 
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tled matters to his own satisfaction 
amused the easy-going engineer. It 
was, he told himself, like the case of a 
stray dog, who, having tried to get on 
without a master, and found that it 
wouldn’t do, adopts the first man whose 
appearance he fancies. Jimmy had no 
objection to being adopted in this man- 
ner. He liked Kick, and the very ab- 
surdity of the whole affair rather ap- 
pealed to him than otherwise. 

Jimmy bathed and dressed; then 
tried to look over some papers, but 
they could not hold his attention, which 
always would wander back to the face 
from the darkness, which insisted upon 
coming between him and them. He 
wandered about restlessly. Once he 
vent to the house of Padre Felipe, but 
the priest was away, and he was in 
no humor to listen to the garrulities of 
\ngela. 

\s Bidwell had said, there was noth- 
ing going on at the works, but, farther 
down the river, the search for such ar- 
ticles as the flood might have cast aside 
or left behind still continued. Already 
a good many of these things had been 
recovered. Of these the smaller and 
more portable objects had _ been 
brought up from the flat below to the 
oasis, and there deposited in a locked 
shed. In desperate need of something 
to occupy him, Jimmy caused this shed 
to be opened, and, assisted by Kick, 
who from the first had followed him 
about like a gorgeous, multichrome 
shadow, began to look over its con- 
tents, 

The padre’s orders had been com- 
prehensive; everything found, no mat- 
ter how useless it might appear, was 
to be brought in, for the worthy priest 
did not care to trust to the judgment 
of his parishioners. Therefore, the 
pile of stuff in the shed consisted prin- 
cipally of junk—fragments broken and 
twisted by the enormous strain to 
which the rushing waters had sub- 
jected them. Looking these over, one 
hy one, was not interesting work, and 
Jimmy was about to leave it, when the 
projecting corner of a box—a box of 
polished, highly grained wood, with 
brass mountings that still gleamed 
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brightly—caught his eye. . Jimmy held 
it up and looked at it with amazement ; 
then, hardly knowing why, he hurried 
with his find to his own room, It was 
a sketch box; an article as strange to 
Santo Nino, and as unlikely to have 
been found in its débris, as a pipe or- 
gan would have been. 

Once in his room, with the door 
closed, excluding even Kick, Jimmy 
placed the box on a table and studied 
its exterior as a woman sometimes will 
examine the outside of a strange let- 
ter, trying before she opens it to deter- 
mine from whom it could have come. 
More could be gleaned from the out- 
side of the sketch box, however, than 
ordinarily can be done from a letter. 
When Jimmy had reverently wiped its 
sides with a towel, the box emerged 
from the operation in almost its pris- 
tine newness, thus disposing of any 
theory that it might have fallen into 
the river somewhere near a town and 
then drifted down with the stream, for 
that would have meant a trip hundreds 
of miles in length, exposed all the way 
to soaking or to bleaching sun, batter- 
ing against rocks and grinding on sand, 
while as a matter of fact it was not 
even warped. Apparently nothing had 
happened to it, except being splashed 
by some muddy water, which had dried. 
[ts condition pleased Jimmy greatly. 
He had jumped to the conclusion that 
it belonged to the girl whose face ob- 
sessed him, and he felt that this tended 
to strengthen him in it. 

To be sure, when he came to think, 
he had no very strong reason for this 
belief. Save for the facts that no 
known person in Santo Nifio owned 
or could use a sketch box, and that 
none except the padre, Harry, and him- 
self would have known one if they 
saw it, he had no reason at all to con- 
nect it with the girl. 

Any sensible person obviously would 
have opened the box in the first place, 
but Jimmy was not a very sensible per 
son just then. He had hesitated, fec!- 
ing, in an utterly illogical way, that to 
open it would be in the nature of a 
profanation—that it would be almost 
like opening a letter addressed to aii- 
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other. But. when, after a little, the 
weakness of the conclusion to which 
he had come soaked into his mind, he 
iesitated no longer, but opened the 
box, and then rejoiced exceedingly. 
Within, sheltered by a folding board 
from the palette, with its attendant lit- 
ter of brushes and half-squeezed tubes, 
vas a canvas containing a study rather 
than a mere sketch, showing a black 
cliff, of twisted and tor tured volcanic 
rock, rising from a placid river and 
crowned with sand of vivid yellow. It 
vas cleverly done, giving evidence of 
ynsiderable talent and more good in- 
truction, but this Jimmy did not ap- 
preciate until afterward. He was not 
in a critical mood just then; the only 
point that attracted him was that the 
sketch or study clearly represented a 
scene in t th e it n mediate v ici inity of Santo 
Niflo, for nowhere else was that pecul- 
iar formation to be found. Then his 
eye was caught by the square sketch- 
t 


i 





palette. was set, as thou 
away without having been cleaned, and 
y daubed with a brush along a clear 
space was the word “Amy.” 

So her name was Amy, then, and 
ier habitation not far from Santo 
Nino! The facts that he had no rea- 
son whatever to suppose that the gir 
of his quest was named Amy, no — 
hat she owned the sketch box, 
there are very likely as many as 


put 





| 


| 
f 
id 








a hundred thousand Amys in the 
nited States, had no effect on Jimmy. 
So tar as he was concerned, the matte 
vas settled, and his spirits rose accord- 
ingly. Even now he did not realize 
»w he had craved to be quite certain 
lat Amy, as he mentally called her 


from that time on, was of the same 
ld [ was that reason, 
hy any other, which 
made him accept this evidence as con- 
clusive. At all events, he did so ac- 
cept it, and his mind, however it may 
have hesitated over opening the box, 
was made up quickly enough now. 
“Kick!” he shouted. 

issuh.” And Kick’s woolly head 
appeared above the window sill. He 
had been taking a siesta on the ve- 
randa, 











“Have one of my horses saddled. 
Bring him up yourself. Do it quick.” 

“Now, fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Mahse 
Jimmy, what you gwine to do wid a 
hawse? You ain’ no way fitten to ride 
—you know what de padre say, an’ 
ef——” 

“Have a horse saddled, and bring him 
up. While en ‘re about it, have the 
cook put up a little lunch; I may not 
be back. Do it now. Do you hear?” 

“Yassuh,” replied Kick doubtfully. 
For a moment he hesitated, scratching 
his head, but this time the process 
failed to elicit the idea he was seek- 
ing, and, very reluctantly, he departed 
on his errand. 

First putting the sketch box out of 
sight, Jimmy changed hurriedly into 
riding things. He was going to find 
Amy; he had made up his mind abso- 
lutely to that. Where to look for her 
he had only one idea. The padr 
connected her with the old man whom 
he had seen on the edge of the mesa, 
a few miles above the oasis—the old 
man supposed to be the ghost of him 
who had survived the Indian massacre 
that had taken place there years be- 
fore. Fortunately, the place where this 
spirit was supposed to appear was on 
the way to the site of the dam, if there 
had been one, which had let the water 
down on the works; therefore, it would 
naturally be supposed, in case Harry 
or the padre should see him on his 
way, that he had gone to get evidence, 
as he had intended, of the existence of 
this dam. 

The first thing to be done, accord- 
ing to Jimmy’s way of thinking, was 
to see this old man, if possible; to 
follow him, he thought, would be com- 
paratively easy. He was certain that 
no one had tried—that no one except 
the padre, who had seen him, would 
have either the courage or inclination 
to make such an attempt. But Jimmy 
felt that to do this was not only the first 
step, but very likely the last one, as 
well, toward reaching the solution of 
the mystery. 

Jimmy had just finished changing his 
clothes when Kick appeared, leading a 
saddled horse and himself riding a 


re > had 
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posed fe 

















mule, across whose withers hung a 
canvas bag, evidently containing food 
enough for six men. Jimmy eyed this 
bag and its bearer with some disap- 
proval. 

“| didn’t say I was going to be gone 
for a week, you know, Kick,” said he. 

“T reckon I kin ‘ten’ to what grub 
you ain’t want, Mahse Jimmy,” replied 
Kick. 


“You! Do you fancy that you're 
eoing with me?” asked Jimmy sarcas- 
tically. 

“VYassuh. I knows I is,” replied 


Kick, and with such decision in his 
tones that Jimmy gave in without fur- 
ther discussion, and, mounting, rode 
away, leaving Kick to follow or not, 
as he pleased. 

Kick took distance, as a mounted 
servant should, and chose to follow, 
never taking his eyes from his mas- 
ter's back, as though he was afraid— 
as indeed he was—that otherwise 
Jimmy might give him the slip. No 
such attempt was made, however. They 
rode steadily eastward over the old 


eovernment trail. In the overland 
days this road had been the principal 


southern route to California; it was the 
road over which the party traveled of 
hich only the old man survived to 
tell of the massacre. The mail was 
carried over it in those days, and it 
was kept in repair. This had not been 
done for many years, but the road still 
Was passable for active horses. When 
at last they left it and forced their 
mounts up to the desert again, Kick’s 
curiosity would no longer suffer him 
to be silent. He pushed forward. 

“Mahse Jimmy, whah we gwine to, 
uh?” he asked, as soon as he was 
close enough. 

Jimmy turned and looked at him. 
There was the suggestion of a smile 
in Jimmy’s eyes, but Kick did not see 


See here, Kick; I didn’t bring you 
long to ask questions,” he said. “In 
fact, [ didn’t intend to bring you along 
t all. But I'll answer this one ques- 
tion, and I'll answer it truthfully— 
that is, without joking, Padre Felipe 
says that a little beyond here there’s 
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a place where, long ago, a lot of peo- 
ple were killed by Indians. He says 
that the ghost of one of them—some- 
times others, also, but mostly this one, 
an old man—appears in broad daylight. 
It’s that old man I’m looking for— 
that’s why I came out here to-day. 
And if you don’t want to see him, 
you'd better go back now, for we're 
getting close to the place where he is 
said to be.” 

For an instant, but for an instant 
only, Kick hesitated; then his face set. 
“Ef you’s gwine, den I’se gwine, Mahse 
Jimmy,” he said quietly, and started 
reining in his mule to take distance 
again, 

Never had Jimmy respected any man 
more than he respected Kick at that 
moment, for this courage that he 
showed was not merely that of an ani- 
mal, but was of the very highest type; 
the courage which makes a man go 
onward in the face of deadly fear. But 
as Jimmy looked he saw a_ sudden 
change come over the countenance of 
his servitor. It turned gray, the jaw 
dropped and trembled, and the eyes 
were fixed on a point ahead of them. 
Jimmy turned quickly and looked. 

They had been ascending a gentle 
slope—the acclivity of a faint wrin- 
kle of the desert’s face—and _ had 
reached the point where they just 
could see over its top the desert and 
the long black cliff stretching away 
eastward. On a point of this cliff stood 
the old man of whom Padre Felipe had 
told. 

Bareheaded, tall, and thin, with a 
red shirt open at the breast, and with 
thick white hair meeting the snowy 
beard, that hung far down over his 
chest, he leaned upon a rifle, motion- 
less. In these modern days men in 
that country no longer wear red shirts 
and dark trousers tucked into boots. 
That was the costume of bygone over- 
land days, of which the old man seemed 
the incarnation—if indeed he was in 
carnate. At that time even Jimmy was 
not quite so sure as he had been; it 
was all so strange, and, save for the 
chattering of Kick’s teeth, so silent. 
With the possible exception of a calm 
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there is nothing in the world so 
silent as a amet at noonday, 

For half a minute, perhaps, the two 
sat fascinated, gazing at the strange 
sight; then Kick’s mule, entirely unim- 
pressed by the old man, or by anything 
else, chose this inopportune moment to 
give vent to a short, discordant bray. 
Instantly the old man whirled, saw 
them, and, throwing his rifle to his 
shoulder, fired. 

Almost befo 
him, Kic 


Sé€a., 


shot could have 


reached k had thrown himself 


to the ground, where he lay, shaking 
in an agony of terror. Jimmy also 
dismounted quickly, his fears to the 


1 
nature of the old man largely dispelled. 
[fe had heard the whistle of the bullet. 
“Kick, hold my horse,” said he, in a 


low tone. “You stay here; I’m going 
to the top of the rise, there.” 
Kick took the bridle reins of Jim- 


my’s horse and quickly knotted them to 
of his mule, and with a tremen- 
effort succeeded partially in pull- 
himself together. “Whar you’s 
ewine, I’s gwine, Mahse Jimmy,” sa 


¥? 
trembling jaw would 


1 

those 
1 

cous 


ing 


jar 


he, as well as his 


let him, 
Together they crep to the top of 
‘ise and peeped over. hen Jiim- 
my’s heart leaped into his mouth, for 
now there were two forms on the 
point of rocks, and one of them was 
the girl—Amy, as he had learned to 
ll her. He did not fail to 
nize her, even at that distance Her 
arms were around the old man, one 
hand rested on his rifle, and though 
he could hear no sound, Jimmy knew 
that she ling with him. Evi- 
dently she iled, for he bowed his 


prev 
head in assent. Together they stepped 


h 
fy 





recor=- 
recog 





downward, down and down again, dis- 
appearing inch by inch. At last the 
sun glimmere 1 for an instant on the 
old iman’s crown of white hair; then 


that, too, vanished, leaving nothing but 
the desolate plain behind. 

For minutes that seemed hours Jim- 
my W aited, then stood upright, expos- 
ing himself from head to feet. Noth- 
ing happened. He could endure this 
longer, and started run- 
toward the spot where the 


suspense no 
swiftly 


ning 











two figures had stood, Kick, stagger- 
ing as vale drunk, following him. 
He reached the place and looked about 
him. There was a low natural breast- 
work of rock, — 1 and twisted like 
the face of the cl behind which th 


old man had eet and behind this 
breas twork was a floor of the same 
rock. None of the many cracks could 
have sheltered a rabbit. Jimmy ran 


from one point to another, 
his we and di 
each second that passed. 

“Where in blazes could 
got to?” he asked himself, 

The words proved the 
vhich breke down poo: 
control. He fell _aiypes” 
my around the legs, and 
herently. Jimmy ‘4 ‘ked ¢ 
startled. He never before 
fear like this. 

“Get up and behave 
black idiot!” said he, 


searching 
nder smay growing with 
they have 
aloud. 
last straw 
Kick’s self- 
srasping Jim- 
rs bbling inco- 
lown at him, 
had 





£ 
} 
Il 


seen 


yourself, you 


with kind harsh 


ness. “Surely you can’t be afraid of 
what we saw. Don’t you know that 
they were just ordinary people, like 
ourselves y" 

Probably it was the sharpness in 
Jimmy’s tones that rendered the darky 
partially coherent. “Dey ain’ no hey S 
like us, Mahse Jimmy,” he managed to 
say. ‘Folks get down 


like us cain’t 
through no rocks—and folk 
de TS, too —” 

“Not when the sun’s right over 
head, you jackass. I want to 
where they went. Get up and help me 
look. Get up, I say 

But the darky only Q% 
dismay. “Oh, Mahse 
Jimmy, honey—con 
—come ’way! 
no mo’, suh- 
none, an’ - 
laxed and his head 


s has shad 









Jimmy—M:z 
ie ’way f’om 
Don’ go huntin’ 


-don’ 





ghos’es 
You ain’ lost 
clasping arms re- 
fell. 


J 
do it! 


1 
Probably for 


the first and last time in his life, Kick 
had fainted away. 
CHAPTER V. 
It was long before Jimmy got 


started on his homeward journey that 
afternoon. * Kick did not recover read- 
ily, and when at last his consciousness 
did return he still was too faint and 

















sick to move. He announced that he 
hungry, and Jimmy was starting 

to get the lunch bag, when Kick, star- 
ine about him, suddenly realized that 
he still was in the place where they 
had seen the apparition, and that while 
was after the food he would be 
left alone there. The bare idea of this 
filled him with a terror that lent 
strength t to Aye legs. In an instant he 
running for the horses 
Jimmy, fleet of foot 


jimmy 









{ rh he was, " teed could equal. 
en | hed his mule he seemed 
o soar from the ground, as a 
1 ight hay y on her 
bac Phere taking 
of distance this time; only 


ht was to put as much of the 
as possible between himself and 


1 


» where the old man had stood. 














He dashed in the big Mexican spurs 
with which he had equipped himself, 
and kept on dashing them in until even 
the mule became convinced that the 
casion was one which called for ex- 
t1 iaste. They were well along to- 
Santo Nino before Jimmy, who 
had mounted in a more leisurely fash- 
io! yuld overtake them. 
laying at le ahi reached his hench- 
jimmy ordered a more mod- 
te speed, to which Kick was good 
enough to assent, now that the spot 
a which his fears were centred 
I een left so behind. By this 
time he had quite recovered from the 
al effect both of faintness and 
his recollection of the latter 
manifested itself only in unusual 
and ominous shakings of the 
as once more he reined in to take 
distance. Evidently Kick was thinking 
and mental exercise, to such a 
rree, Was so uncommon with him as 
to become laborious. 
nto Nino soon showed as a gray- 
green spot on the western horizon, and 
Jimmy pulled in his to a 
\ He wanted time to think, for 
he to explain his absence, without 
telling what had occurred and without 


ying 


1e did not know 
luctant to take 


, and he was re- 
either of the 
oned if he could 


courses 


avoid doing so 
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without rudeness to Padre Felipe. To 
Harry, he simply would say nothing, 
and thus render life all but insupport- 
able to that gentleman through unsat- 
isfied curiosity. 

Of course Kick would talk; that 
could not be prevented, but equally, of 
course, as Kick could invent nothing 


more startling than the facts, Harry 
would vane disbelieve what he said, 
and his desire to get what he would 


consider accurate inf orm itio nm We yuld al- 
the death Jimny 





vith a g ‘in 
acteristic optimism, he 
' : 1 
tnat iiter aii, he 
be reduced to the adopt 
; ? ? 1; a | 
ing any expedient il abd- 
sence which most n el 
been discovered far as 





he knew, had seen him leave the oasi 
It was not for 


long, however, that 


he was allowed to enter tain this com- 
fortable belief \ little speck detached 
itself from the oasis and came toward 
1 


him with great rapidity, 


growing lareel 





as it came, until he could see that it 
was Felipe, his cassock girded 
up ar his waist, his pony in a 
whit ather, and running furious! 

Che *s face had been anxious, but 
wheli saw Jimmy, safe and unhurt, 
the anxiety gave place to somewhat 


rry displeasure, 
se do ves when discovered to 
cause. 

“Don Jaime, wl 
nded severely, as 
had come within hearing. 

Had this question from any 
other man, Jimmy would have resented 
it promptly, but with the padre it was 
different. Not only had the young en- 





as anxiety common 
4 anshi nail 
pe without 


> 1 ld 
rere have you been: 


he dema soon as lie 


come 


gineer a great personal fondness for 
the good priest, but he also realized 
fully that his conduct, whatever it 
might be, always was actuated solely 
by honest desire for his, Jimmy’s, best 
interests, as the priest conceived them 
Besides, Jimmy was in a very good 


then. His expedition, he 
considered, had been a partial success, 
at least; the mystery could be solved 
later. Even the fact that the interview 
with Padre Felipe, which he had sought 


humor just 
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to avoid, was inevitable, had some- 
thing to recommend it. At worst he 
had only to take his scolding and have 
the whole thing over with, so far as 
his disobedience to the orders of this 
good friend was concerned, but he was 
not without a certain hope that, in the 
light of the experience he had just been 
through, he might, by judicious ques- 
tioning, extract further information 
from the padre which might aid him; 
and then, there was no one but the 
padre with whom he could talk the 
affair over, and he wanted to talk it 
over with somebody. Still, he hardly 
knew just how to begin his account of 
the day’s doings, and while he hesi- 
tated the padre spoke again. 

‘That you have been pursuing your 
unhallowed search for the being which 
already seems to have enthralled you, 
is told me by your hesitancy and by 
the face of that negro,” said he. “Have 
you had speech with her—or with an- 
other of her kind?” 

“No, replied 


Jimmy 
“That I certainly haven't.” 

“Thank God for that, at least! 
have escaped the great peril, then, as 


promptly. 
You 


well as the lesser ones. My son, you 
knew not what you did when you 
started out into the desert, alone with 
this unarmed negro, and with no other 
protection than he and your own pis- 
tol could afford. Moreover, it was not 
right. That you keep your word when 
you realize that you have plighted it, 
{ know well; I know also that you gave 
me no expressed promise when | left 
you that you would stay quietly at 
Santo Nino, but nevertheless, that 
promise was implied—and not kept. Is 
it not so?” 

“By Jove, padre, I’m afraid it is,” 
owned Jimmy contritely. “I never 
thought of it in that way, though. I’m 
awfully sorry.” 

The padre’s face cleared. 

“Sorry for having broken your im- 
plied promise—yes,” said he, smiling 
gravely, “but not so very penitent, I 
fear, in any other way. When last I 
saw you, | was anxious to keep you 
inactive only on account of your wound, 
but I notice, with pleasure, that the 


exertion of your ride seems in no way 
to have hurt you. It was not until 
afterward that I learned of the men 
who had gone above to remove the 
traces of their work. I looked for 
you then, but you were not to be found, 
so I sent others to look, and in that 
way much time was lost before I dis- 
covered the tracks of the horse and 
mule. Then I followed in those tracks. 
How did you escape from those men? 
Did they not see you?” 

“Probably not—I didn’t see them, at 
all events. Who are these men, and 
what is it they’re trying to do?’ 
Jimmy, puzzled. 

“Then you have heard nothing!” ex- 
claimed the padre. “Until now it did 
not occur to me that you had not re- 
ceived information in advance of mine, 
and had acted upon it; I could, then, 
think of no motive which would take 
you, in your weakened state, out over 
the desert. But I fear I can guess, 
now. We will talk of this afterward.” 

“Oh, all right—anything you like, 
later. But who are these men? What 
is the danger you say I escaped? Do 
go on, padre,’ begged Jimmy impa- 
tiently. 

“T was about to do so when you in- 
terrupted me,” the priest replied. “All 
I know is this; a little while after | 
left you this morning I received infor- 
mation that certain of the men, pre- 
sumably those who built the false dam 
that let down the water which drowned 
your works, had heard that the exist- 
ence of this dam was known or 
pected, and that to-day they intended 
to go up there in order that all traces 
of its existence might be removed. 
How they learned this—who told them 
—I do not know as yet, though I have 
suspicions. It must have been some 
one who overheard a_ conversation, 
probably the one between you and me. 
These men were to set guards, and 
they would shoot without hesitation if 
they had been interrupted—they could 
not afford to allow any witness to live. 
You would have had no chance what- 
ever against so many, of course. 
Therefore, when I found the direction 
in which you had gone, I was much 


sus- 
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disturbed, and rode hard on 
tracks.” 

“Yet one other man—and especially 
one more unarmed man—could have 
done very little, padre, except to risk 
his own life,” said Jimmy. “You say 
that {’m rash—what is to be said of 
you?’ 

' “Tt is different; I am a priest, and 
have my cloth to protect me. But even 
if | should fall among men who have 
no regard for my _ priesthood, that 
priesthood requires that I should take 
iccount of my life where duty calls, 

| it 1 fit that I should take up 


it 1s not fl 
apons. 


your 


7 
] 


could have brought others, 

haven't any scruples 

t carnal weapons, padre, if you’d 

lly been prudent, it seems to me,” 
bserved Jimmy, 

“So I did,” responded the padre sim- 
ply. “It took time, however, for them 
to gather with their horses, and I would 

t wait. But they are coming, as 


ast 
Wile 


) 
1 
l 


1 may see. 

r some time now, the priest and 
with Kick following, had been 
toward the oasis, which there- 
much closer to them now than 

they had met. So that, 
) of horsemen, fifty strong, 
ie green sod out onto the 
the individuals composing 
lainly be distinguished, and 
saw, from the peaked crowns 
i hat they 
He men- 


broad sombreros, t 
Mexicans, every one. 
wonderingly. 

they are Mexicans,” said the 
, in reply. “It is for that reason 
/ summoned them. I know them 
can trust them; there is not 
one there who would dare disobey me 
in a matter such as this. In the case 
of your Americans I cannot as yet tell 
the true from the false, and over them 

ee? 


ra | 
i, 


and 


asked 


gang 


Harry know of this?” 
1 
1 


ittle. “Of the 
ing to ‘do’ me if I hap- 
them, and of your 
after me, | mean.” 
you ask?” inquired the 
padre, turning quickly to look at him. 


a 


t across 
coming out here 


“\\ hy do 


“Oh, I just wondered. He don’t, or 
won't, believe that there’s anything 
wrong at all, and that any one is against 
either me or the works. But, even so, 
if he’d heard of what you did, I think 
it was up to him to send me some word, 
and so I asked if he knew. I don't 
suppose he did, though.” 

“I fear I can’t tell you, Don Jaime,” 
the padre replied. “We did not speak 
on the subject.” 

“No, I suppose you wouldn’t,” agreed 
Jimmy absently, and for a little time 
he and his friend rode on in silence. 
The pause was broken by Jimmy. 

“Padre,” said he suddenly, “how did 
you happen to hear of all this? You 

orgot to tell me that.” 

Apparently, the padre did not hear 
the question. He was looking at the 
horsemen who were rapidly approach- 
ing, and, as Jimmy spoke, he waved his 
hand in a signal that they understood, 
for one of them repeated it, and they 
all turned, and, without drawing rein, 
galloped back toward Santo Nijfio. 
priest still watched them, and at 
Jimmy spoke again. 

“{ heard you the first time you asked 
me, Don Jaime,” the priest replied. “I 
was debating inwardly whether or not 
I should tell you. I have decided to 
do so, but there is little to tell. It is 
what one guesses that is important. 
The information was given me in a note 
that I found on my desk.” 

“Who put it there?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Didn’t Angela see?” 

“NO.” 

“Do you know where you were when 

was put there?” 

“T left the room and drank a cup of 
water from the olla. | 
sibly, two minutes; probably not so 
long. When I returned, the note lay 
on my desk, over some paper upon 
which [ had been writing when I ieft 
the room.” 

“Somebody 1 
gone again. \ 
you look?” 

“T did, at once. No one was near, 
save an old Indian woman—an Apache 
squaw, from her dress. While I was 


The 
last 


was gone, pos- 


nust have come in and 
Vas any one near—did 
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writing she had squatted some distance 
away, under a cottonwood tree. She 
still was there when I returned. She 
understood both Spanish and a little 
English, it seemed, and I questioned 
her closely. She had seen no one either 


come or go—and without her seeing 
them, no one could have passed 
out, as you know.” 

“But do you believe what she said?” 
What object would she have 


in or 


*¥ 65. 
¢ 28 
101 lying 

“It must ha 
rote, then,” sai 


» been she who left the 
Jimmy musingly. “It 
unlikely, I know, but not im- 
theory which I think 
that the note was left 
supernatural agency 
seem impossible to me.” 
“Somebody must have written the 
note, then, according to your notion, 
Don Jaime,” said the padre, with gen- 
tle sarcasm. “Do you suspect that the 
writing, was the work of the 
Apache squaw ?” 
“IT hadn't got 
Jimmy, laughing. 


ounds 


there by —does 


too, 


that far,” replied 

“She might have 
been educated at Carlisle, or some- 
where, you know. Have you the note 
I’d like to see it.” 

\With some reluctance, Padre Felipe 
took from his pocket a twisted bit of 
paper and handed it to Jimmy, who 
took it and examined it eagerly. It was 
not at all the sort of paper that an 
Apache squaw, educated or otherwise, 
would be apt to have in her possession. 
Neither did it in any way savor of the 
supernatural, save that it was so utterly 
foreign to the country in which it 
found itself. It was cream white and 
heavy; at its head was a place where a 
monogram or crest or the like had been 
hurriedly torn out. On this paper the 
note was scribbled in pencil: 


he re ? 


[If Padre Felipe 
; } 


does not wish to see Mr. 
go to his death, 


Padre Felipe should 

influence at his command to pre 

Carew i i 
evidence that the flood which recently over- 
whelmed the works at Santo Nifio was 
caused artificially and by malice. The flood 
was so caused, and those who built the dam 
which caused it now are engaged in removy- 
ing all signs of the existence of that dam 
They are fully prepared and fully intend to 
murder Mr. Carew if he disturbs them be- 


going 


to day, t obtain 


fore they remove all trace of their work, 
which they will have done before nightfall. 

There was no signature to the note, 
and it needed none, in Jimmy’s opin- 
ion, so sure was he that it was the girl 
whom he called Amy who had written 
it—had written it out of solicitude for 
his welfare, and in some way, which 
undoubtedly must have entailed consid- 
erable trouble, had caused it to be 
placed where the padre could not fail 
to see it. At the thought his heart 
rose within him and sang, but only to 
become mute and fall again to its ac- 
customed place when, during a short 
lucid interval that followed, he reflected 
that, after all, Amy could hardly have 
done less. Few girls would allow any 
man to go where he would be mur- 
dered if a word of warning from them 
would prevent it, even though this word 
was given at the cost of some personal 
inconvenience. Nevertheless, the note 
had been written by Amy, and that was 
something. 

“I suppose she got that squaw to 
bring her letter for her, and told her to 
drop it there on the desk when no one 
was around,” said Jimmy, thinking 
aloud, 

“The squaw was so lame—had been 
lamed ‘by the kick of a horse, she told 
me—that she could hardly hobble, 
even with the aid of her stick,” said 
the padre, in reply. ‘She could not 
have walked from the tree, where she 
squatted, to my house and returned to 
her place in the time she had; she could 
not, even if this were possible, have 
walked over the tiled floor without my 
hearing the sound of her stick. If by 
‘her’ you mean the being whom you 
saw last evening, I fancy you will even- 
tually find that she has no need to use a 
crippled old squaw as a messenger, Don 
Time and space matter nothing 
to those of her kind.” 

“If she delivered that note herself, 
it can’t matter much, that’s sure,” 
agreed Jimmy. “She hardly could have 
got by Kick and me without being seen 
if she did.” 

“Got by you! What do you mean?” 
demanded the padre sharply. 

So Jimmy, in as few words as might 


Jaime. 














be, told his story, and the padre listened 
God be thanked!” he ejacu- 
tale was finishec 1. 

it all, padre,” said Jim- 
my, “even if you will believe that 
vhosts can fire rifles which send balls 
hat whistle over one’s head, and can 
write with an ordinary pencil on paper 
that has — from a first-class sta- 
ioner, and which originally had a crest 


intently. 
lated, as the 
“But, hang 








m it—even if you ‘will believe these 

hin [ say, you can’t but admit, it 

to me, that the girl ghost is a 

ent one. Very few ghosts, I 

ysuld turn aside the rifle when 

ohost was trying to get ai 

iot as she did; fewer still woul d 

pencil and paper to materialize, 

4 ike the trouble to warn you that Tl 


danger.” 
“{ don’t know—I 
est, his 


beneficent 


can’t tell,” replied 
troubled. ‘There 
spirits, and when I saw 
inclined to the 
she who caused its appearanc 
them. The seaulien 


ie rifle tends to corroborate 





face 

0 ¢ 
— 
be one of 


the strongest evidence, to my) 


that she did not speak with 
- a Pee i ea. C43] 
mut, instead, avoided you. Cll, 


aime, this much is certain. T 
‘ those malignant beings 
world, who sometimes ensnare 
mortal means of de- 
4 tion, and the only way of frustrat- 
em .lies in scrupulous avoidance 
‘rns the beings; if these 
ings are, as you think, beneficent, no 
‘an. come of such avoidance. 
then, is és 
just ordinary 
what 
smiling’. 
‘ordinary mortals,’ who 
letter to appear, without 


of an 





are past 


that conc 


course, obvious. 


ii they are mor- 
and me then, pa- 
-d Jimmy, 
they are 


ause a 


hand on my desk, who can sink 
i@h solid rock, and who can live 
in a desert where not even a coyote can 


vithout coming to the river—if 
rtals who can do 
ings, | say, why I should 
extraordinary 
hose acquaintance was well 
tivating. But that is a 


need not now dis 


ire me these 
conce 1\ e 
mortals, 
worth cul- 
matter 
cuss, for thers 


inost 


which 
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a more important one about which I 
wish to speak with you, and there is 
little time, for we are near home. What 
do you intend to do?” 

“How { don’t think I under- 
stand, padre.’ 
How do you 
self this 


‘do’? 
ss intend to employ your- 
evening ?” 





“I’m going to " get a gang of men 
together and go and see who is up 
there effacing the evidences of that 
dam, of course.” 

“So I thought Now listen, Don 
Jaime Such a course on your part 
would be most unwise. You would 
find nothing. At the approach of a 
party so strong that to resist it would 
be a fie instead of an assassination, 
they all would flee, and your journey 
would be worse than useless, for you 
would | put them all on their guard, 








by making them aware that you know 
of ti plan,’ 

“What would you have me do, 
the ] ‘ 

rive me your word that you will 

stay quietly in Santo Nifio, wore oe 
the itter to me. I can get bet evi- 
lence than you could under the most 
favorable circumstances. Already 1] 
have made my plans, and they are on 
st at 1 


their 
there 


distance on 
When 





Ward Ct mpletic mn. 


is enough to t you shall know all. 
Will ve do a I say? it is only for 


to-night that I ask this Will 


you 


pron lise. 
give it?” 
that | 


{ don’t know care to prom 


won't leave Santo Nifio, pa 


dre, but [Il pr nowhere 
f dam, if that’ll do,” 


moment’s consid- 


1se to go 





J 


said Jimmy, after a 
fectly. I have your 
must leave you now, 
Good night.” 


will do pé r 
promise, then. ] 
for I have much to do. 
And he 





\ away to his house just 
as the s rew its last rays from 
the. de 1 y A followed by 
Kick, rode slowly home alone. 


y was not to be seen when Jim- 
my arrived, and for this the latter was 
thankful. He not hungry, yet he 
forced himself to eat a little of the food 
which Kick brought to his room. He 


Was 
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was very tired, and immediately he had 
finished his meal he went to bed, and 
almost at once fell asleep. Though up- 
held through the day by excitement, 
he had not yet regained his full 
strength, and the previous sleepless 
night and his exertions had told upon 
him more than he realized until then. 
Yet his sleep was troubled by dreams, 
as sleep after such fatigue so often is. 
Fantastic dreams they were, consistent 
only in the fact that Amy was the chief 
figure in them all. Once he saw her 
on the edge of the cli‘f. She saw him 
at the same time, ani, startled at the 
unexpected sight, she stepped back- 
ward, and, with a scream, disappeared 
over the edge. He woke with the sound 
of that scream in his ears, and found 
himself sitting upright in his bed, lis- 
tening for a repetition. And in an in- 
stant it came. 

“Quick! Quick! He’s killing him!” 

Without the least knowing how it 
happened, Jimmy found himself in the 
middle of the floor, his pistol in his 


hand. “Where?” he asked stupidly. 
“In the office,’ returned the voice 
instantly. “Quick—oh, quick !” 


A door led from Jimmy’s room to 
the office, and the distance from his 
bed to this door was not great, yet it 
seemed to him that it took*a long time 
to cover that distance. While going, 
he had time to hear the faint sounds of 
1 struggle, and the sound of some 
ard object being rapped against the 
He flung the door open and 
rushed in. There, on the floor near his 
desk, Kick knelt astride of a man with 
blackened and distorted face, around 
whose throat the negro’s mighty hands 
were clutched with all their force. 
From a long slit in the shoulder of 
KXick’s gay shirt blood that looked black 
in the moonlight streaming through a 
window dripped into a little pool. A 
knife lay on the floor near this pool; 
that and a chisel protruding from a 
splintered, half-open drawer of the 
desk, told much of the story. Jimmy 


< 
h 
floor. 


caught his servant by the neck and 
shook him. 

“Let go of the man—drop him!’ he 
cried, 


“T’ll see that he doesn’t get 





away. Fetch a couple of towels or 
something to tie him with. Quick! 
D’you hear?” 

Reluctantly, Kick let go his hold and 
went to do as he was bid, while Jimmy 
bent over the prostrate man. It needed 
no long examination. The man would 
not try to escape. His neck was brok- 
en. Instinctively, Jimmy drew back 
with a shudder. 

“Ts he dead?” asked the voice, this 
time softly, and with a little break in 
it. “Oh, it was awful—awful! It 
seemed as though you would never 
wake, and——”_ Here the voice was 
stifled in a most human and girlish 
sob. 

He ran to a window overlooking the 
cliff. There on the edge of the veran- 
da sat the girl, her face buried in her 
hands, and sobbing as though her heart 
would break. The shotgun with which 
Kick nightly armed himself lay by her 
side. 

“Don’t cry like that—don’t!” begged 
Jimmy. “I know it must have been 
awful for you to see, but it couldn’t 
be helped. And I want to thank you 
for what you’ve done. This is the third 
time you’ve acted as my friend——” 

“T’m not your friend,” returned the 
girl coldly, straightening, but keeping 
her face averted. “I hate you—jhate 
you—but I try to pay my debts. And 
oh, I did try so hard to keep any one 
from being killed—but you never saw 
the note that was left on your desk, 
and so I failed.” 

Again she broke down as the recol- 
lection of that scene in the office re- 
curred to her. Jimmy turned quickly 
away and went to the desk. There, as 
the girl had said, lay a folded sheet of 
paper, addressed to him in the well- 
remembered hand. He caught it up 
and returned to the window. The shot 
gun lay, black against the gray planks 
of the veranda, but the girl had gone. 
“Amy!” cried Jimmy, loudly as_ he 
dared. “Oh, Amy, come back—come 
back only for a minute—I have some- 
thing to say.” 

“Was you callin’ me, Mahse Jim 
my?” asked Kick, coming into the 
room, bearing an armful of towels. 


” 




















Jimmy was not pleased at the inter- 
ruption, but he dissembled nobly: “It 
took you a long time to find those 
things,” he said. “I want to know 
what happened.” 

Kick dropped the towels in order to 
scratch his head. “I—I dunno, Mahse 
Jimmy. I ’us sleepin’, an’ I woke up. 
[ done heah de desk crack, an’ I finds 
de gun a-missin’, so I runs in. Da’s 
all, suh,”’ 

“Do you know that the man’s dead 
walked over, and stirred 
body gently with his foot. “Ya 
he sho’ is,” he assented. ‘Look what 

o mah Mahse Jimmy. 
dey ain’t anothah shu’t in de sto’ 
dat one.” 


the 
ssuh, 


Kick 


> 


shu’t, 





CHAPTER VI. 

Kick had put Jimmy carefully to 
bed after a manner which he evidently 
intended to make a habit. Half laugh- 
ing to himself at the ascendency which 
Kick already had assumed over him, 
as the sort of darky servant 
so apt to do over 
Jimmy waited with what 
could until the deep breathing 
the veranda outside told him that the 
negro slept. Then he carefully re- 
lighted his lamp and caught up the note 
vhich still reposed upon his desk. It 
folded around a small photograph, 
Jimmy glanced at and 
carelessly aside, turning all his 
written in 


tion to the note, 
remembered hand, which had enclosed 
eagerly: 


it, and reading 


older 


their masters, 
patience he 


from 


was 

which tossed 
atten- 
the well- 


Though 


irself as 


you have deliberately chosen for 
contemptible a course as a man 
mee? pursue ; though you respect legal rights 
only when obliged to, and moral rights not 
t all; though you are all these despicable 





things and more sav. vet I have unwit- 
tingly incurred an obligation which, as in 
the case of any other debt, I am unwi { 





» allow to remain unpaid an instant longer 
in can be helped. I hate myself for hav 
ing incurred it, and you for having allowed 
me to. ‘The following information may 
serve aS a payment on account: 

The men who built a dam above yours, 
and which was blown up, allowing the water 





to descend, are your enemies—deadly en- 
emi Why. I have no ide a, for they seem 
cked as you yoursel That they are 
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there can be no doubt. 
Unseen myself, I have both heard and seen 
them. They intend, if the act should be 
necessary to their plans, whatever those plans 
may be, to kill you. Some of them are in 
favor of doing so in any case. Therefore I 
do my best to send you evidence of their 
identity, that you may take measures for 
your own protection. 

The photograph is not a good one, but it 
was taken under circumstances involving 
more difficulty than you could guess, and is 


enemies, however, 


the best that could be done. It may serve. 
I know the men by sight, and soon will 


will send them to 
would find it ad 


names, when | 
ue meantime you 


; | 
iearn th 


you. In 





visable to stay on the oasis, where you will 
ye unde ome protection, at least. 

The note, as had ne ye the case of 
the previous one, ended abruptly, with- 


out a signature. By 
imagination could its tone be regarded 
as affectionate or even friendly; yet 
Jimmy folded it as _ reverently as 
though it had been a confession of love 
from the only woman for whom he 
cared. He did not, it is true, 


no stretch of the 


ever had 


kiss the faintly perfumed paper, but he 
stifled an inclination to do so, which 
was so strong that he could not help 


but admit its existence, and the admis- 
sion made his cheeks burn as though 
he had detected himself in the commis- 
sion of some utterly shameless act. 


There was a go 1d deal of the boy left 
in him, and it pe been decreed that 
boys of Anglo xon race shall pos- 
sess a modesty ‘which, though differ- 
ing from that of their sisters, is per- 


And to him this im- 
horribly immodest, 
y way of penance he 
forced himself to tuck the under 
his pillow and take up the photograph. 

The picture was nothing but a snap- 
made either hastily or carelessly 
h a small camera, and, strangely 
enough, from a point almost directly 
above the whom it attempted to 
portray, so that they were eer ig 
foreshortened. 


haps even greater. 
pulse had seemed 

1 Der 
omenow. By 


note 


men 


Jimmy rose, and, tak- 
ing a vernier glass from the pc oh of 
the breeches he had been w earing, ex- 


amined each tiny figure carefully 
through its powerful lens. Several of 
them he recognized instantly. Not, it 
is true, in a way that would be accepted 
as evidence by a court, for in no sin- 
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gle instance was a face visible; all 
were concealed by the hat brims, but 
yet Jimmy had no doubt as to the iden- 
tities. All of those whom he recog- 
nized were in his employ as foremen, 
mechanics, or the like, and associated 
with these men as Jimmy had been, 
daily—almost hourly, in fact—any lit- 
tle trick of dress or attitude was 
enough to identify to him the person 
who displayed it. 

But, owing to the peculiar point of 
view, only a few thus revealed them- 
selves; of the rest he could not be cer- 
tain, study them as he might. Speak- 
ing half aloud, he named over to him- 
self those whom he had identified, and 
as he did so the sound of their names 
thus associated brought, with some- 
thing like a shock, another idea to his 
mind. All of these men had been in- 
timates of the foreman who had tried 
to kill him, and who had been killed 
by Kick; more than that, all of them 
were favorites of Harry’s. 


Once more Jimmy scanned the little 
picture, endeavoring to put out of his 
mind a suspicion that had been trying 
for some time to find admittance there, 
but he only succeeded in strengthening 
it. One of the figures—or, rather, a 
very small portion of one, for it was 


nearly concealed by others—though 
dressed roughly, like the rest, had in 
it something that reminded Jimmy of 
Harry himself. Jimmy had noticed it 
when first he took to examining the 
photograph, and had tried, with most 
indifferent success, to look upon it as 
an amusing coincidence; now these 
names brought up a flood of little cir- 
cumstances, each one unnoticed, almost, 
at the time when it occurred, but 
which, taken together, and in the light 
of this new suspicion, drove all doubts 
from Jimmy’s mind, so that Harry 
stood convicted there, with hardly the 
possibility of appeal. 

It was in vain that Jimmy loyally 
tried to bring before his mental tri- 
bunal arguments tending to exculpate 
the man whom he had believed to be 
his friend ; the effort only brought forth 
a flood of further corroborative details. 
To mysteries and danger Jimmy was 


fast becoming inured, but treachery 
such as this fairly sickened him. What 
object could Harry have in thus con- 
sorting with the enemies of those he 
was paid to serve? Jimmy asked him- 
self this question many times, but only 
the one answer came to his mind: 
Harry had been bought by the enemy. 

It was hard for Jimmy, with his old- 
fashioned ideas of honor, to believe 
such a thing of anybody, but no other 
theory would fit the facts as he saw 
them. Harry’s opportunities had been 
as boundless as the trust that had been 
reposed in him, and had there not been 
a great inducement offered by the only 
people who would have any reason for 
securing his help, self-interest alone 
would have kept him faithful. And 
Jimmy’s belief in his treachery now had 
come to stay. 

Certainly, Jimmy thought petulantly, 
it was very unfair that all these mys- 
teries and plots, which he could not 
connect with one another, but which 
he felt sure were in some way con- 
nected—it didn’t seem fair, he told him- 
self, that he should be visited thus. 
Other fellows weren’t. They had 
only the ordinary run of troubles inci- 
dent to their professions, which was 
enough, Heaven knew, for any one. 
But as for him—why, he might as well 
be living in Italy when the Borgias 
flourished—or whatever the name was 
of those old beggars who plotted and 
poisoned people and so on. Jimmy 
wasn’t quite sure, 

Normally, Jimmy was not at all the 
sort of person to indulge in self-nitv. 
but now the late events had begun to 
affect his nerves, which usually were 
so healthily quiescent that they might 
almost have been non-existent. He 
could not help feeling rather sorry for 
poor Jimmy. Who but he, for exam- 
ple, ever had incurred at once the ha- 
tred and gratitude of such a girl? A 
girl who was real and wholesome and 
sweet, a girl after his own heart and 
of his own sort, dropped in this pre- 
posterous desert; but a girl who 
seemed able to appear and vanish, to 
ignore time and space as though she 
had in reality been the ghost that Pa- 
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dre Felipe believed her to be. He won- 
dered if there was no way of convinc- 
ing the dear old padre of this error. 
Jimmy wished it might be done; it 
would be of the greatest help, he 
thought, in his quest, if this good 
friend could. co6perate with him on a 
rational basis. He intended to have 
another try at convincing him. : 
Coming to this conclusion, Jimmy 
happened to glance across the room, 
through a window there, and saw that 
in the priest’s little study a light was 
burning brightly. So Padre Felipe had 
as yet retired, late as it was, and 
fF an attempt was to be made to induce 
hi things through Jimmy’s 
eyes, it might as well be started at once. 
Besides, it seemed just then to Jimmy 
that if he could only put his conflict- 
ing thoughts into words, and inflict 
those words upon somebody, he would 
feel better, and afterward might get 
the rest which he needed so greatly. To 
think was to act. Getting into a pair 
of slippers, buckling his pistol over his 
pajamas, and taking the note and pho- 
tograph, he stole very softly out of a 
window distant from the one under 
which Kick was sleeping, and, crossing 
the oasis, he tapped at the priest's open 
door, 
Padre Felipe was folding a finished 
tter when Jimmy’s knock caused him 
to turn. His kindly, round face lighted 
when he saw who his visitor was, and 
he rose, holding out his hand. 
“Ah, Don Jaime!’ he 


n tO sé¢ 


Ah, exclaimed. 
“Truly, there must be much truth in 
this thought-transference of which one 
hears so much nowadays. I was think- 
ing of you, and had you not risen from 

r bed and come here at this uncom- 

I should have gone to your 
“Then I’m mighty glad I forestalled 
padre,’ Jimmy replied. ‘You 


vou 


1 


mustn't come sliding about the 


late; it 
lightly as a 
and he’s so convinced that I’m in 
stant danger that he’d be sure to shoot 
first and challenge afterward. You'd 
be taking longer chances than you real- 
ize.” 


and 
Kick sleeps as 


n it’s dark 


con- 


“T realized fully that there would be 
some risk,” answered the padre quietly 
“T would have taken all possible pre- 
cautions, of course, and if I had failed 
there would still have been this letter, 
which I should have left on my desk, 
addressed to you, so that it would read- 
ily have been found. But as you have 
come, there is, happily, no use for it.” 

Once more Jimmy was struck by the 
unassuming courage of this little fat 
man, who counted his life as of no 
value when placed against the least of 
what he considered his duties. Never, 
xcept in the padre’s case, had he seen 
the peculiar bravery which the padre’s 
church not infrequently gives to the 
more devout of her followers when thie 
occasion arises, and each manifestation 
of it filled Jimmy with the greatest ad- 
miration. Being so filled, he naturally, 
after the manner of his sex and race, 
could find nothing to say for the mo- 
ment, and therefore sat awkwardiy, 
watching the good priest as the lat- 
ter, unfolding his newly written letter, 
held it in the flame of a candle, anil 
then allowed it to burn to the last scrap. 

“There!” said the padre, letting th« 
black ash drift to the tiled floor. “it 
always is better to destroy the wriiten 
word beyond the possibility of reading. 
Our old superior in the convent taught 
me that, and he was wise in this, as 
in all other things. If not so 
stroyed, he told us, one never could 
tell when our enemy, the devil, would 
make use of it. He was right. li he 
were here in Santo Nifio now he would, 
I think, lay extra stress on this por- 
tion of his teaching; for, iruly, 
devil seems busy indeed round the 
place. But you came, [| think, with 
some definite object in view, and now 
that you are here, in house, my 
tidings will keep; so tell me yours first 
What is it, my a 

“Why, just the old thing, padre,” 
stammered Jimmy, hardly knowing 
how to begin. “I want your 
again. And it’s not entirely without 
connection with ‘the written word, as 
you term it,” he finished, laying the 
note and photograph on the priest’s 
table, 


de- 


) 
+] 2 
the 


this 


son: 


Pe 
aavice 
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The good padre’s face clouded. He 
took the note and read it carefully; 
then examined the little photograph. 
“Can you recognize any of these whose 
pictures are here?” he asked, as he fin- 
ished. 

“T thought I did, some of them,” 
Jimmy replied, and named those whom 
he had identified, finishing, after a good 
deal of hesitation, with that of Harry 
Bidwell. 

Padre Felipe nodded with some im- 
patience as each name was mentioned. 

“Ts that all?” he asked, as Jimmy 
finished. Jimmy nodded in mute 
astonishment. “Then you know little, 
indeed,” the priest went on. “My list 
is far from compléte—far— and yet it 
contains the names of more than four 
hundred men of whose tread hery I am 
sure. I have not spoken of it before, 
because I wished, if I could, to com- 
plete it, in order that the faithful, if 
any, could be found by a process of 
elimination. But it is too late for that 
now ; treachery has eaten deep into the 
inhabitants and the workmen—money 
has done all the evil it can, which is 
much—and circumstances now force 
us to act. I, too, have received a 
warning much like the you just 
showed me, Don Jaime.” 

“She wrote to you, cried Jim- 

“Let me see the letter—plcease, pa- 


one 


too ?” 


Siniling, 


“No 


the priest shook his head. 
That would be a breach of 
said he. “In some regards it 
was not unlike the one you showed me, 
and it enclosed the same photograph. 
[ found it lying in my path, address up- 
permost, as I returned home. The light 
from the door fell -_ it, and there 
was no one near that I could see, but 
it was very dark then, even as now.” 
“So that any one could have chucked 
it there and then made a Fst 
without your seeing them,” said Jimmy, 
quick to catch at what he Se ed n light 
prove to be an adv intage ove! the un- 
belief of his friend. y, padre, 
you can’t think now that the w ft of 
that note, and the one who took that 
bum little photograph, was a ghost.” 
The priest sighed, and let his hands 


1 
“Surely, 


fall helplessly into the lap of his cas- 
sock. “I do not know—I cannot tell,” 
he replied, in a tone that showed his 
deep perplexity. “In my belief that 
she and the others were as you say, I 
chose only what I thought was the 
least incredible explanation of known 
facts. Now, the theory that she and 
her companions are spirits and the one 
that you hold seem alike incredible— 
and yet there is no third that I can find, 
A thing either is or is not. But cer- 
tainly,” he went on, “the missives are 
exceedingly human in their tone. For 
a disembodied spirit to attempt, after 
the manner of a young girl, to conceal 
under the mask of an undying | 
her very real interest in a young man 
is—well, I confess I can hardly 
ine it.” 

For a moment, Jimmy sat speech- 
less; then, moistening his dry lips with 
his tongue, he spoke, in a voice so 
changed that he himself hardly could 
have recognized it: “In sme—you mean 

hat she’s interested in wie, pa- 


to say tnat 
dre, and is trying to make me think 
asked. 


iatred 


imag- 


that she hates me?” he 
‘It is herself whom. she 
deceive even more than you, 
imagine,” responded the priest. 
least, all indications point that 

“But—but, she spoke of grat- 
itude, too,” remonstrated Jimmy. 
“Surely she wouldn’t bluff on that— 
there would be no And I've 
done nothing to hatred, or 
gratitude, either, so far as I know.” 

“As you never met the lady—if one 
is to call her that—until long after you 
came here to Santo Nifio, and then met 
her only in her admirably sustained 
character of a [ can hardly see 
how you could have incurred any great 
measure of hatred. It may possibly be 
that the gratitude was inspired by your 
having gone to the 
negro. 


“But 
LLL 


Way. 


padre, 


reason, 
deserve 


ghost, 


assistance of the 


interest, save a 
she have in him?” 
“Kick never saw 
heard of her, any more than I did, ex 
cept in her ghostly capacity, and then, 
as you know, he was scared almost pea- 


green.” 


what possible 
general one, could 
objected Jimmy. 
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“I know. But that does not argue, 
necessarily, that she never has seen or 
heard of him.” 

“Seen a casual negro tramp, who 
strolled in here from nowhere at all! 
How on earth could she, padre?” 

“How on earth can she do a great 
many things that we know perfectly 
well, nevertheless, that she both can 
do?” asked the priest, in re- 

ut all this is pure speculation, 

Don Jaime, and leads nowhere.  Lis- 
ten. You told me that the contract for 
doing this work of yours would be let; 
u expect the new men out here 


and does 
“Dp 
turn. I> 


| 


‘Almost any time, now.” 

{ it must be so. That 

» affairs of those who do 

work done have come to 

They must act now or not at 

and they are determined to act. | 

have had spies in their camp, and all 

reports are the same, and all of them 

puzzle me greatly.” 

“How?” asked Jimmy, after waiting 

for a moment for the padre to go on. 

hardly know how to tell you. 

e men fear you, it is true, and they 

alize that you must be put out of the 

way, and they intend doing it almost 

at once. They must, as I said, if at 

all, for if they wait they will be in more 

trouble than they know, and that with- 

in a very short time. I have attended 

to that, for when your contractors 

come it would probably have been too 

late. But though they fear you, there 

is another whom they also fear, and of 

whom they wish to rid themselves even 

more, if anything, than they do of you. 
That is what I cannot understand.” 

I, either,” said Jimmy, after 

“There’s no one who 

il their little game, so far as 

Did you hear the name ?” 

It was Aywase. Do you 


else 


“Never heard of it in all my life 


intil now,” 
ae 


1 


replied Jimmy promptly. 
rtainly there’s no such name that 
nas ever been mentioned in connec- 
tion with these works. Your men must 
have got it wrong, padre.” 

“That may be. — Still, 


have it alike, and none has communi- 
cated with any of the others. No one 
of my spies, in fact, knows of the iden- 
tity of his fellows—to know them as 
spies, that is. So I hardly see how all 
could make such a mistake.” 

Jimmy sighed. “It’s too many ior 
me,” he owned. “But what’s the pro- 
gramme that these strenuous financiers 
have laid out for themselves, padre? 
Knowing that, it'll be odd if we can't 
spoil it.” 

“It is very simple. They mean to 
attack alone if they can; other- 
wise with the handful of men which 
you may gather in your defense. In 
the latter they will kill all, in 
order to have no witnesses. It is their 
last resort, since they failed to poison 
you. 
~ “Poison !” 
“When ?” 

“Yesterday. I did not tell you; it 
would only trouble you, and do no 
good. Now I let you know, in order 
that you may understand the danger in 
which you find yourself, and not under- 
estimate it. Angela has cooked all 
your meals since, and delivered them to 
your negro.” 

“How did you manage to find it out, 
padre—your spies?” 

“No. It was from another note, such 
as the one you received. It was that 
which made me think that your view 
of the young woman’s nature was per- 
haps the correct one, after all. But, as 
I said, they failed, and so they fell back 
on the other and more simple plan.” 

“Do you know when they intend 
make this attack of theirs?” 

“Not exactly. They themselves had 
not decided when last I heard. It will 
probably be to-day, however, or to 
nrorrow, if they have the opportunity. 

ld be gained by waiting. 


you: 


Case, 


exclaimed Jimmy. 


Nothing could 
In fact, everything will be lost, but this 
they do not know. I have 
friends, Don Jaime. One of them 

the owner of the hacienda of Mira 
flores He employs many wvaqueros, 
both Mexican and American—nearly 
sixty, in all. To him have I sent, stat- 
ing the case, and asking for assistance. 
My messenger returned this evening— 


T00C} 
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or, rather, yesterday, for it is now long 
past midnight. By him I received word 
that the men would be sent as soon as 
they could be gathered, which would 
take two days. Now, many of them 
are away, on the hunt for cattle thieves, 
and with them is the sheriff of the 
county, who will also come, and with 
him perhaps some of his deputies.” 
“And in the meantime—what do you 
suggest, padre?” asked Jimmy soberly. 
fle realized now what the danger was, 
and if he had underestimated it in the 
he did so no longer. 

‘here is but one thing to suggest 
course that any rational man 
could follow,” replied the padre ear- 
nestly. “That is flight. 1 do not 
mean,’ he hastened to add, “that you 
should abandon your works here; [ 
know you far too well, I think, to 
imagine that you would do that. But I 
do mean this; that you should keep out 


but one 


of the way of the men who would at- 


tack you until you have means of re- 
sisting those men—and not one mo- 
ment longer. I will keep in touch with 
you, and let you know the moment it 
is safe to return. Lacking you, there 
is nothing they can do, for the work 
already has been stopped. Do you not 
see that I am right?” 

Jimmy did see. He could not help it. 
He did not at all like the idea; run- 
ning away never had appealed to him, 
but, as the padre had said, it was his 
only rational course. 

‘When shall I go—and where?” he 
asked. 

“To-night, or at any rate, before day- 
break. Go anywhere. There is no 
country in the world more easy to hide 
in than this, and in none would it be 
more difficult to find you. But there 
will be little or no attempt to find you, 
[ think. The men who would attack 
you do not, as [ said, know how short 
their time is.” 

“T’ll have to get grub and a sun shel- 
ter. I don’t see how I can do that if I 
go to-night,” objected Jimmy, but for 
this objection the priest was prepared. 
He had already attended to those ar- 
rangements, for in no case would it 
have been safe for Jimmy to have done 


so. Inevitably the preparations would 
become known to others, and he would 
be followed. As it was, he could go 
with no one the wiser. It was ar- 
ranged that he should return to a spot 
where, each night, the padre would 
leave a note, telling him anything that 
had taken place, and almost before he 
realized it, he had called Kick, and, 
sending the sleepy darky for three 
horses, had dressed himself, and out 
behind Padre Felipe’s house was help- 
ing throw the diamond hitch over the 
pack which the priest already had pre- 
pared. It was owing principally to 
the padre’s skill in 
fastening that it soon com- 
pleted. Hardly had the last turn been 
made when they were off, jogging 
away into the soft black darkness, with 
Padre Felipe’s blessing in their ears. 
Notwithstanding his disinclination 
for the temporary retreat which cir- 
cumstances and the good priest had 
imposed upon him, Jimmy found, after 
a little, tl spirits 


that his 
higher and higher. After all, there was 
rather appealed to 


this complicated 


was SO 


were rising 
something which 
him in going thus into the night to 
hunt some place of refuge. At least, 
it was something to do, and for a day 
or so he would be immune from the 
perplexities which had so beset him, 
while having, at the same time, a com- 
fortable that so far from 
lecting the interests of the work, he 
was best serving them in taking this 
holiday. Besides, it would give him 
time for the quest that he had taken 
up. He would find Amy now, and 
speak to her face to face. That much 
was due him, he thought. Surely it 
was not to be expected that he should 
allow this girl to go on fancying that 
she hated him when he knew that she 
had no cause, and knew, too, that— 
well, that he did not hate her, to put 
it mildly. 

Insensibly he shaped his course to- 
ward the river, and struck the trail that 
led to the haunted rock. That would 
be the place to find her, he supposed— 
at all events, it was the only spot he 
knew which was frequented by her. 
To be sure, the place where the false 


sense neg- 
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dam had been was but little above this, 
and people in going to or from it must 
pass close to the rock, unless they made 
a very considerable detour. But this 
he did not mind. The cliffs were full 
of hiding places, and anyway one must 
take some chances now and again. 

He had thought that there could be 
no more of those mysteries, but that 
very night had added a new one. He 
wondered who this man Aywase could 
be. The name was not a Spanish one, 

it was safe to say that he was not a 
Mexican. Probably, then, he was an 
American ; it was hard to tell, from the 
sound of the name, what nationality it 
implied. It was an odd name. Cer- 
tainly no one of the people who inhab- 
itel—or infested—Santo Nifo bore it, 
so far as Jimmy knew. Then a sudden 
thought struck him—struck him so 
forcibly that he reined up, with an oath 
on his lips far more intense than was 
at all ordinary with one of his habitu- 
ally temperate speech. It was this: 
The man Aywase was the old man in 
the red shirt with the rifle—the man 
whom he had seen in Amy’s company. 
It could be no one else. 

It could be no one else because every 
man in or anywhere near Santo Niiio 
who bore a name not of Spanish origin 
was known to Jimmy, and had been 
for months; because a process of elimi- 
nation, therefore, had designated him 
as the man, which process was so sim- 

as as to be almost automatic. At 
ist, that was the way that Jimmy 

ked upon it. It is probable that 

r other circumstances he would 

so readily have accepted a con- 
usion of this kind, but now he had 


1 


Cc 1 

been so surrounded by inexplicable and 
1 
i 


1 
ilmost incredible doings that anything 
which looked like normal, sane evi- 
dence, took upon itself a force and 
power to convince quite out of propor- 
tion to its real worth. So he accepted 
identity.of Aywase as a proved fact, 
and with it was forced to accept the 
startling conclusion which it brought. 
Lhe old man was in some way con- 
nected with Amy; that much was clear. 
Undoubtedly they lived together, and 
in all probability they were akin. Any- 


thing, then, which injured one inevi- 
tably would react on the other—and 
the old man rested under the danger 
from which Jimmy himself was fleeing. 

The thought turned Jimmy faint and 
sick, but at the same time sent his 
mind to a depth of fear which no peril 
of his own could have compassed. 
While it was true that, in view of the 
knowledge which Amy always had 
shown of the enemy’s movements, it 
was probable that she might know of 
this danger to the old man and, pre- 
sumably to herself as well, this was by 
no means certain. She must be warned, 
and warned at once. 

His pilgrimage to the haunted rock, 
as the peak where the old man most 
frequently was seen had come to be 
called, now appeared to Jimmy in a 
new light. Before he had intended to 
go there only in his own interests, and 
very likely against her wishes; now he 
was going for her, to do her the same 
service that she had done for him. To 
be sure, he had no real reason for sup- 
posing that she would appear, but with 
all his heart he hoped she might. If 
not—well, then he would consider what 
to do next. Now, it was his business 
to make the most of the opportunity in 
hand, and his horse sprang forward at 
a furious run under the vicious row- 
eling which Jimmy, humane as he ordi- 
narily was, had administered. 

The first pink rays of the dawn ap- 
peared in time to light him down the 
slope to the flat of the river below, 
and into a tiny space surrounded and 
inclosed by a thick growth of mesquite, 
upon which Jimmy had once stumbled 
while out shooting, a month or so be- 
fore. Though the time seemed very 
long to the young engineer, yet the 
rays still were level after camp had 
been made, breakfast eaten, and Kick 
had curled up on the ground fast 
asleep, as his habit was when there was 
nothing more interesting to do. 

Then Jimmy went to a part of the 
pack which hitherto had been undis- 
turbed, and, opening it, took out the 
sketch box, with which he stole care- 
fully away toward the foot of the mesa, 
stooping low that his head might not 


.] 
t 
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be seen above the green arrow weed 
with which most of the flat was cov- 
ered. It was hard work, this progress 
of his; its necessary slowness made it 
so. The temptation to go faster, even 
at the risk of exposing himself to view, 
was so great. But the fear that Amy 
might see him, and, seeing him, be 
frightened away, was greater than the 
fear that she might have come and 
gone, and, therefore, he resisted the 
temptation heroically. No of the 
[Indians who planned the original mas- 
sacre in that place could have been more 


invisible when 


one 


stealing up to their am- 
bushed victim than was Jimmy as he 
wormed his way upward toward 
haunted Having reached it, 
elf-denial was rewarded. <A couple 
approach, 


no other signs of 


rock. 


lizards whisked away at his 
and that was all; 
life could be seen. 
With infinite care, Jimmy placed the 
sketch box where one who stood inside 
the little breastworks could not fail to 
see it. It was for this purpose that he 
had brought it; to use as bait. All he 
wanted, he told himself, was a minute’s 
uninterrupted conversation with her; 
he was sure that in that time he coul 
set himself right. 
the sketch box would procure it 
him. 
Having baited his little trap, Jimmy 
lowered himself among the scattered 
that littered one spot of the 
li face. There he waited. : 
pink had left the sun’s rays now, am 
the burning heat was coming into them 
as their climbed higher and 
higher into the sky. The back of Jim- 
neck, he knew, rapidly was becom- 
better done than he liked, even in 
efsteak, and his thin clothing felt 
as though it had been made of red-hot 
metal, but, still, he would not move. 
\t last a sound below him, made by a 
of dislodged rock rolling down the 
slope of talus made him catch his 
breath and watch with breathless eager- 
ness for its cause. He had not long to 
wait. It was Amy. 
She was slowly climbing toward 
him, stepping from rock to rock with 
a sure-footedness certainly born of long 


4 


source 


custom. Evidently she had been tak- 
ing a morning dip in the river, for she 
wore a bathing suit which still was wet 
enough to indicate faintly the lines of 
the compact, yet lithe figure which it 
clad. She was wringing out her hair 
as she came; a great mane of dark 
brown, with ruddy lights in it, like the 
fire in an opal. 

Jimmy drew a long, shuddering 
breath, such as a bather might draw 
upon plunging into water unexpectedly 
cold. The interview which he so had 
hand, 


coveted was at 


uit to begin it 


b 
I than he had anticipated. 
Indeed, he had not thought at all abot 
how he ] i 


was tar harder 


mself known to 
her. No, when one came face to face 
with it, it was by no means a simple 
proposition, but it was one, 

hich must be solved soon, if at 


should make | 


neverthe 
less, W 
all. 
Amy climbed higher and 
humming a little tune as she cam«¢ 
vhich Jimmy had heard 
hich, from that time on, he never 
forgot. In another moment she would 
have passed up over the crest of the 
mesa and out of sight, while still 
hesitated, but for the sketch box which 
set squarely before her, its varnished 
sides reflecting the morning sun. For 
the moment Jimmy had forgotten all 
about the his thoughts had 
been for Amy herself, and how to open 
i which he meant to plead b 


1 


higher, 


before, 


box; all 


Then it seemed as though the prob- 
lem would be solved for him. The 
color left Amy’s face, and with a little 
cry she dropped he coil of hair she had 
been twisting between her hands, and, 
starting back, stood for a moment star- 
ing at the box as one might at 
thing uncanny. Recovering, she seated 
herself on the edge of the mesa, drew 
the box te her, and, opening it, 
began to play with its contents absent- 
nsidering. After a li 
tle, and, without raising her eyes from 
a slender brush which she twirled idly 
between her fingers, 

“Mr. Carew!” 

Nothing in the world could have 
been more unexpected to Jimmy at that 


some- 


ward 
1 
i 


ly, as though c: 


she spoke. 
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moment than the sound of his own 
name spoken by Amy. So great was 
his start of surprise that it carried him 
fairly to his feet. Obediently he went 
forward, at first without any conscious 
volition of his own, but he had taken 
only a step or two when the full real- 
ization of the ridiculous position in 
which he found himself came over him 
with a sickening rush, and his very 
desperation made him brave. 

“You called me,” said he, taking off 


hat, “but I was coming, anyway. 

| have wished all along to see you, 
but now I felt that I had to, for——” 

She held up her hand, and his words 

stopped as though it had been laid over 

Yet she did not immediate- 

ly break the 


his mouth. 
silence that she had 
yut sat looking down upon him, 
her face so full of scorn that in spite 
of himself the blood rushed hotly into 
his own. When at last she did speak, 
her tone matched her looks. 

“It’s hardly necessary for you to 
give reasons or excuses for this in- 
rusion,” said she. “They’re neither 
necessary nor interesting, and the man- 
ner in which you obtained the inter- 
view you desired speaks for itself. But 
| hope that even you will see the pro- 
priety of bringing that interview to an 
instant close.” 

“As soon as you like, after I’ve said 
what I came to say—something that’s 
of vital importance that I should say,” 
replied Jimmy doggedly. “Important 
to you, I mean; not to me, except as it 
concerns you. You see——” 

“I think I prefer taking the risk of 
missing this communication, coming 
from you, no matter what its impor 
tance may be,” she interrupted. “If I 
am a loser, then the fault is mine; at 
least, I absolve you from all blame in 
that regard, if you’ll only—oh!” 

She stopped with the little exciama- 
tion of dismay, as the brush she had 
been holding slipped from her hand, 
and fell, striking a slanting rock, down 
which it slid into a narrow 
formed by another rock. Instinctively 
Jimmy stooped to recover it, to find 
that it could not be done until one of 
the rocks was heaved aside. It took 


caul ed, 


crey ice 


some few seconds to accomplish this; 
then he straightened, with the brush in 
his hand, and looked up at the spot 
where Amy had been. She was gone. 
With a curse he scrambled up to the 
top of the cliff and found, as he then 
expected, the glaring face of the desert 
and nothing more. Once more she 
had vanished like the flame of a blown- 
out candle—as utterly as though she 
had never been. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Again Jimmy searched for any road 
by which she could have eluded him 
thus, but the search was only a mat- 
ter of form. There was no heart in 
it, for he was sure that he should find 
nothing, and he was right. Even the 
sketch box had disappeared. Nothing 
was left behind to show that Amy had 
been there except the brush which he 
still heid in his hand. So, he soon gave 
over any attempt to find the means by 
which the vanishing was accomplished, 
and sat down on the little parapet to 
straighten out his tangled thoughts. 
But he ended nearly where he began. 
He could think of nothing to do at the 
time but to leave word of the danger 
in which she was, and hope that she 
would find it. If she did not 
then he must hit upon 
plan. 

It was a very short note that he 
scribbled on a page torn from his 
pocket notebook. in the fewest words 
possible he told her that there was dan- 
ger of attack, and urged her to let him 
know where they were that he might 
them what protection he could. 

Transfixing the note with the slender 
brush handle, which he thrust into the 
crevice of a convenient rock, Jimmy 
made the best of his way to his 
camp. He took no _ precautions 
against being seen while on the return 
journey, caring nothing whether he 
was seen or not; indeed, he took a cer- 
tain sulky pleasure in thus exposing 
himself to possible danger, as though 
doing he could avenge the 
which had so _ offended his 
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pride and which, not without reason, 
he felt were so unjust. 

When he entered the little natural 
inclosure made by the mesquites, Kick, 
probably driven by the pangs of hun- 
ger, was yawning and lazily stretching 
himself. He remarked that he thought 
that it must be time for something to 
eat, and Jimmy, upon consulting his 
watch, was surprised to find this state- 
ment correct; already it was past noon, 








Not da light a fire—or, at least, 
because vho had been instructed 


by Padre F 
lutely refused to light one—they 
canned corned beef and ship biscuit, 
washing it down with tepid water from 
their canteen Having finished, the 
darky curled himself up once more 
and went to sleep, and this time Jimmy, 


elipe in that regard, abso- 


ley ate 


thoroughly tired out, was glad to fol- 
low his example. 

en he woke it was dusk; the sky 
was taking on the deep biue of even- 
ing, with “e 


ind there a star peepii $ 
imidl ror 
timidaly to! t 


1g 
} first, Jimmy could 
not remember where he was; then it all 
came back to him, and with it the wel- 
come thought that now there was some- 
thing to be done. It was at night that he 
was to visit the place where Padre Fe- 
lipe was to conceal any communication 
that he might wish to make, and Jimmy 
was feverishly anxious to hear what, 
if anything, had taken place at Santo 
ig the day. Moreover, they 
ramp, for he had prom- 
ished the priest not to sleep for two 
its ar days in the same place. 
When at length he had finished his 
leisurely supper the night had closed 
in. Though moonless, it was not dark, 
for the stars shone with a radiance 
known only in climates as dry as that 
Leaving Kick to break camp, Jimmy 
saddled his own horse and mounted. 
Instantly the darky was on the alert. 
“Look heah, Mahse Jimmy, whah 
you gwine?” he asked. 
“Going to look at a place to camp; 
[ think I know one,” Jimmy replied 
hastily, turning his horse while speak- 
ing. “It’s all right, Kick; I don’t in- 
tend’ to run into any danger. You 


meet me where the trail from the flat 
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hits the top of the mesa. Understand? 
On the mesa where the trail from here 
hits it. In an hour.” 

Kick looked dubious, but had no time 
to interfere, for the last words were 
spoken as the horse was swinging into 
a fast hand gallop, which was what 
Jimmy intended, for he did not wish 
to have Kick with him just then. 

Jimmy did not go at once to the 
place where the mail was to be leit; 
his first visit was to the haunted rock, 
He wanted to see if his warning note 
had been taken and so, presumably, 
read, and hoped that in case it had not 
been, that the old man might be at his 
favorite post and prove more ready to 
listen than Amy had been. But he 
found the place deserted as he had left 
it, and, with a keen little pang of dis- 
appointment, noted the white glimmer 
of his note, still held in place by the 
brush. He tore it loose, and, wadding 
it into a ball, stuffed it into his pocket. 
To leave it there another day might in- 
volve risk for those he wished to aid, 
and, besides, if in the light of news to 
be received that night, a warning still 
was necessary, it would be easy to re- 
place the note. 

| 








{ 
There were several letters under the 
stone where Padre Felipe had left 


them. Jimmy took them and rode back 


to his rendezvous with Kick, for he’ 


had neither time nor light to read them 
then. His journey had taken him 
J 


longer than he had anticipated, and 
Kick already had been waiting for some 
time when Jimmy reached him. The 
negro had been troubled about his mas- 
ter’s long absence, and when he found 
that his solicitude had been groundless 
he naturally was in an extremely bad 
humor with its cause. Indeed, he spoke 
to Jimmy with considerable severity, 
but was laughed at in return, so, at 
last, a responsive grin which over- 
spread his features told that his habit- 
ual good nature had reasserted itself. 

“Whah we gwine, Mahse Jimmy, 
suh?” he asked. “You done fin’ dat 
place foh to make de camp?” 

“Right in, away from the river,” 
Jimmy replied. “I'll tell you when we 
come to it.” 
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judgment Jimmy, she had thought and 
hoped, relied as yore as - her- 
self always had and always would do— 
in spite of all this, Jimmy still insisted 
in spending enormous sums over this 
absurd work, half of which he intended, 
if possible, to give away. She had 
learned with despair that even the 
sweeping away of his works by a flood 
had not altered his insane resolution, 
but that another contract was to be let, 
and the wild extravagance continued. 
Did Jimmy know that he had actually 
impoverished her? Did he know that 
the anxiety was killing her? It was; 
the doctor said so. 

Therefore, even in her precarious 
state of health she felt, that, except for 
applying to have Jimmy adjudged in- 
sane, and incapable of attending to his 
affairs, which course she was reluctant 
to follow, she had no recourse but to 
take the journey herself to that awful 
place and try the effect of a last des- 
perate appeal. She hoped that at least 
he would have enou h right feeling 
left to arrange that the accommoda- 
tions for herself and her maid would 
be as nearly endurable as possible. She 
would stay for a day or two, if her 
health permitted her to go away. She 
intended to leave for Santo Nino very 
soon, but would wire him exactly when. 


— 
{ 
it 





Minute direction, as to the nature of 
what she considered passable accom- 
modations—directions which, if  fol- 
lowed, would have transformed the 
camp into something very like a first- 
class hotel—closed the missive. Jim- 


my laid it Peay with a sigh. He did 
not swear. No words, he felt, could 
do the subject justice. 

Padre Felipe had written the next. 
In it he told of the doings of the camp 
—routine matters, to which he had at- 
tended with rare judgment, so that 
Jimmy’s heart glowed with gratitude. 
But it was the matter which followed 
that interested him most. The good 
priest wrote: 

Your abs« 
fect which I hoped for it. Those who would 
do you harm at re pt izzled and troubled at the 
fact that ‘they know not where you are, and 
that, as they z not know, they cannot act 
against you. Therefore they have gone in 


nce, D mm Jaime, has had the ef- 
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search of you, but thus far without avail. 
In order to cover the ground they have gone 
singly and in twos. Should you encounter 
any of these, kill them, I pray you, without 
mistaken mercy. The sin will be theirs; 
their blood on their own heads, for it is 
commanded that a man must, so far as he 
legitimately can, protect the life that has been 
given him. 

In order that we all may be lulled to a 
false security the disaffected men have been 
leaving Santo Nifio, and under pretense of 
going to another part of the country have in 
reality repaired to the place where they built 
their dam, and where, as you know, they 
have prepared a camp and a gathering place. 
They are not aware that this is known to me, 
or that my men are with them, as from the 
first has been the case. There is but little 
that goes on among them which does not 
reach my ears. 

Sefior Bidwell still is in constant com- 
munication with these enemies of ours, but 
is not, I am sure, in their full confidence. 
He does not know the full measure of crime 
against your person that is intended. His 
mental endowments are not great, though he 
has a certain cunning of which he is very 
proud. Therefore he is useful to me, for 
he tells me many things without intending to 
do so or being aware that he tells them. 

The delay in the plans of the enemy, ow- 
ing to your absence, probably, has enabled 
me to collect a certain number of men upon 
whose courage and fidelity I can rely. They 
will be kept on hand, so as to be available 
at once should their services be required, as 
I fear they may be. I have had word that 
the vaqueros soon will be here. May their 
footsteps be hastened! Truly, there is reason 
for that prayer. Listen—or rather, read. 

To-day there came a telegram for you 
which was telephoned to me from the station. 
I transcribed it, and it read thus: 


“Am coming on train which will reach you 
on fifteenth. AGNES.” 


Now, “Agnes,” I take it, is your stepsister. 
But whether this is true or not, this is now 
no place for a person of the sex which that 
name implies. I took the liberty of tele- 
graphing, warning her to stay away—to stop 
in El Paso, or, if she passed that, at Tucson, 
until matters should mend. But I fear that 
the message may not reach her. It was but 
a small chance. Yet we have done the best 
that we can, and that is all we can continue 
to do. We are in the hands of the Lord, and 
if it should be His pleasure that she should 
run into danger, we can only bow to His 
will with what resignation we may. 

There is one problem, however, which still 
requires solution. The animus against the 
man of whom I spoke to you—against him 
whom they call Aywase—is greater than ever, 
and I gather that a movement soon is to be 
made against him. Of course he should be 
protected, or at least warned of his danger, 


but as things are, that is obviously impos- 
sible. His person and habitation alike are 
unknown to us, nor thus far have I been able 
to obtain any information concerning him 
save the name alone, and that only as it is 
spoken by my Mexicans. The person him- 
self, they tell me, is as much of a mystery 
to them as it can be to any one else, and I 
believe them, for they would not dare to lie 
to me. Sometimes I wonder if Aywase is 
not the supposed spectre; the old man who 
appears on the edgé of the mesa. Vhat 
reason our enemies can find to hate him also 
I cannot imagine, yet there are certain 
things which make this assumption appear 
pro bi ible. 

Of late, for example, they have spoken of 
others who are with Aywase, and who must 
be killed with him, that no witnesses may re 





main. Then, too, if in reality the spectre 
and Aywase were the same, it is natural that 
the leaders of this mob, who alone have 
knowledge of his identity, should keep this 


knowledge to themselves. For otherwise 
their followers not only would take no hand 
in a move against him, but would try and 
prevent such a move, believing, and with 
reason, that interference with a being that 
comes of another world brings dire misfor- 
tune. And that this old man is such a being, 
they have, as yet, no doubts. But, in any 
event, it is a most difficult problem, and one 
“To troubles me greatly 

Take care of yourself, my son, for much 
depends upon you, and should evil befall you, 
little joy would be left in the life of a friend 
who loves you. FELIPE BAstipa, 

Jimmy read this letter twice; then, 
folding it carefully away, extinguished 
his lantern and threw himself down on 
his blankets, thinking hard. Surely, he 
could not now complain that there was 
not enough for him to do. There was 
so much that it almost frightened him. 
The way in which the dear old padre 
had subscribed his letter had touched 
Jimmy deeply, but still he felt that he 
would be obliged to break the injunc- 
tion therein. If Agnes should, indeed, 
come, and he had little doubt but that 
she would, a place of safety must be 
found for her, and also for the two ex- 
perts, who, it seemed, would be on the 
same train. But, above all, Amy must 
be cared for: must be taken and cared 
for by force, if necessary. Where that 
place of safety was to be he did not 
know, nor stop to think. That could 
be attended to later; the first thing was 
to reach the girl herself. And here, 
with sickening force, the old problem 
recurred: How could he reach her? 



















For hours he rolled and tossed on 
his blankets that night, trying to think 
this out, and, then, of a sudden, a so- 
lution occurred to him—a solution so 
simple that he could have kicked him- 
self for not having thought of it be- 
fore. 

fhey—Amy and the old man—ap- 
<1 upon and vanished from that 
of rock. Very well, then. It 
obvious that they could not, in dis- 
o either forward or 
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pump him full of lead from the 
Vinchester which seemed to be so in- 

le a companion of his, but he 

have to chance that. But the 


was resting 
ar was a comforting one, 


Jimmy revolved as a sweet mo 


that after all she 
here ne 
until e fell 
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had not dared to set out the night 


1 1 


e on his search, because the 
| over which he must pass was 
bly: rough and also was unknown, 


nly to Jimmy and Kick, but in all 
probability to every other human _ be- 
ing as well, lying as it did within a 
distance of a comparatively well- 
traveled road. But the sun had hardly 
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shot, red and angry, above the level 
rim of the desert, when the camp was 
broken, and those who had slept there 
were on their way. This way lay east- 
ward, along a line which roughly paral- 
leled the river, and stretched a short 
half mile south of it. For the distance 
between the rock where these people of 
mystery were in the habit of appear- 
ing and the wrinkle of the desert where 
he had concluded that they must live 
could not be greater than this; in all 


probability it was less. 

But greater or less, Jimmy meant to 
ride until he found the place, if it was 
above e earth at all. He must be 
careful. lowever, not to override it. 
Just | md the haunted rock lay the 


camp of those who sought his life, and 
i fled to the desert. 
might not happen, Jimmy 


quartered the ground as a hound quar 


trom whom he had 


That this 
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er, nevertheles lan any point of th 
dest to the south of 1 | 
the haunted rock from his view. 

\t he dared advance no farther 
without reconnoitring, and refore, 
signaling fe Kick to halt, he rode to 
the foot of this ridge, and, leaving hi 
Norse ere, Deg c tiously to ascend 
the stee] lope of jagged traocments, 
oni vhich. despite his utmost care, 
vould fall, rolling and bounding, to the 

‘ttom, with a noise that was dang - 
ous d, in that great stillne He 
persisted, nevertheless, until at last the 
sharp upper edge of the ridge was 
each and he could look over. 

Below and just opposite him lay the 
haunted rock; below that again was 
the ri placid and glistening as it 


meandered through its green flat. 
Nothing else, no sign of life, was in 
sight, gaze up and down as he might. 
Jimmy, well pleased that he had not 


gone beyond the turned and be- 


rock, 
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gan to descend the slope once more. 
He had reached halfway to the bot- 
tom when he started so that he nearly 
fell the rest of the way. For there, at 
his feet, lay what he knew must be the 
object of his quest. 

By some prehistoric convulsion of 
nature, the black, volcanic rock, of 
which the ridge was made had in it a 
deep depression, shaped like a gigantic, 
widely-open mouth. The under jaw 
was represented by a shallow depres- 
sion in the desert, a depression nearly 
an eighth of a mile long, and with only 
a gentle slope where the front teeth 
should have been. The upper jaw was 
a deep niche in the rock itself, begin- 
ning just under the crest of the ridge, 
and extending somewhat below the 
level of the surrounding plain. Where 
the two jaws met a ledge of this same 
black rock, about seventy feet wide by 
fifteen high, extended from one side 
of the jaws to the other. Sheltered as 
it was on both sides and the back, as 
well as by the overhanging top of the 
niche, this ledge, with ever so little 
preparation, would make an ideal place 
to hold against any attack that did not 
employ artillery. 

Jimmy noted that fact instantly, but 
he let his eyes dwell with much greater 
interest on quite another aspect of the 
scene. For the lower jaw was car- 
peted with softest green except where, 
along its length, a well-worn trail ran, 
and, turning to one side as it neared 
the ledge, ended in a cavity such as 
might have been made had a molar 
been extracted. But the opening of 
this cavity had been stopped by means 
of cottonwood poles, and within Jimmy 
caught sight of the bay coat of a horse. 
Part of the flat, near the ledge, where 
a glistening point showed that a little 
spring welled forth, had been culti- 
vated as a kitchen garden. Upon the 
ledge itself stood a house—a real house, 
built of stone, and though of simple 
architecture, of most ample and com- 
fortable proportions. Except for two 
rather pronounced bay windows, one 
at each of its outer corners, it was 
such a house as one may see by the 
scores in certain parts of New Eng- 


land, on the older and more prosper- 
ous farms. To Jimmy it seemed one of 
the most beautiful pictures he ever had 
beheld, and, considering its surround- 
ings, quite the strangest one. 

He did not long stop to look upon the 
picture, however; there was far too 
much to be done, and no time should 
be wasted in doing it. Scrambling 
down to where his horse stood patient- 
ly waiting his coming, he galloped off 
to the place where Kick and the pack 
had been left. Now, pack horses do not, 
as a rule, care to move at a very rapid 
rate, and this one was no exception, 
yet, in some way which he never aft- 
erward was able to fathom, Jimmy suc- 
ceeded in urging the deliberate animal 
to a fast canter, and, afterward, with 
Kick’s assistance, in keeping him there 
until they had arrived at the outer end 
of the lower jaw. Here Jimmy halted 
them, and turned to his servitor. 

“Look here, Kick; do you see that 
house ?” 

Kick looked, saw the house and its 
surroundings for the first time, and his 
jaw dropped. ‘“Yassuh—yassuh, Mahse 
Jimmy, it suah do look lak a house, 
suh,” he managed to stammer. 

“Look like a house—of course, it 
looks like a house, you idiot! What 
would it look like?” said Jimmy testily. 
“You don’t see anything very ghostly 
about it, do you?” 

“Nossuh. Cayn’t say I 
mitted Kick, after another 
“Dey’s gyahden truck down in dat 
place, an’ I nevuh did heah tell of 
ghos’es what raises gyahden truck. 
Dey don’ need it, yuh see. Still, yo’ 
cayn’t nevuh tell, suh,” he finished, ob- 
viously unwilling to commit himself. 

“Well, that house is just as real as 
it looks, and the people who live in it 
are just as real as the house is. | 
wanted you to be sure of this because 
we're going there, and the people are 
the same ones who scared you so the 
other day. Understand?” 

“Yassuh,” replied Kick, but, never- 
theless, he did not seem convinced to 
the extent that Jimmy intended. Obedi- 
ently, he turned his horse to follow his 
master; then, as a sudden thought 


do,” ad- 
survey. 














struck him, spurred alongside. “‘Mahse 
jimmy, if dat house an’ dat gyahden 
an’ all de rest goes out like de puff of 
a candle when we’s gettin’ close, what 
ewine do?” he asked, in a voice 
that trembled a little. 

“Oh, turn around 
again, I suppose. 
now, but come on.” 

Jimmy arrived at the foot of the 
ledge of rock seeing no one. Here he 
dismounted, and, leaving his horse to 
Kick, climbed a set of flimsy, wooden 
steps to the level upon which the house 
stood, and about him. 


Un the 


you 


and come back 
Don’t bother me 


paused to look 
side of the house 1 
ere was a veranda which } 
before; one of the pro 
jecting bay windows had concealed it. 
On this veranda were wicker chairs 
and tables. Magazines and books were 
scattered about, and in one of the 
chairs sat the old man whom Jimmy 
had seen on the haunted rock. Yet, 
though it was the same man beyond a 


seen 


doubt, his appearance was very dif- 
ferent from what it had been then. 
Red shirt and rifle alike were missing. 
Clad in spotless duck, he sat gazing 
out with a puzzled, yet absent look at 
the newcomer ; rising to bow courteous- 
ly in reply to Jimmy’s salutation, he 
advanced to the edge of the veranda. 
this Mr. Aywase?” Jimmy asked. 
“It must be, I think. If it is, I have a 
age for you, sir, and I must rely 
upon that to excuse my intrusion here.” 
“There can be no question of intru- 
sion; you are far too welcome for that, 
. id the old man, with a polite- 
ness which was none the less real for 
being evidently a matter of long habit. 


‘You'll forgive me, I know, when I 

tell you that I can’t recall your name 
moment.” 

Jimmy had braced himself to meet 


ror the 





almost any kind of reception, but this 
was one of which he had never 
lreamed, and which found him utterly 





unprepared. “My name’s Carew, sir,” 
he stammered forth. “James Carew, 
and———” ; 

He stopped short in still greater as- 
tonishment, as he saw the absent look 
leave the old man’s face as one might 
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wipe clean a slate with a sponge. In 
its place came for a moment a smile of 
most kindly recognition as the old gen- 
tleman caught his hand, and, shaking it 
warmly, with the other forefinger tilted 
up his chin and looked earnestly into 
his face. 

“Little Jimmy Carew!” the old man 
exclaimed. “It doesn’t seem possible! 
Little Jimmy Carew grown up to be a 
man! Yet, there’s no doubt about it, 
my boy, when one has had a good look 
at you. I can’t tell you how glad I 






am.” Tle paused, and passed his hand 
across his face, and as he did so the 
absent look returned there. ‘“‘Yes, I’m 
very glad—and Amy will be glad, too,” 


he went on, after a little. “She has so 


few of her young friends dropping in 
to see her here. It is wrong, as I tell 
1 . - 4 1 . 
her; young people ought not to be so 


much alone. She only laughs at me, 
and pretends that she wants no one but 
because she’s 


me, but I know it’ 
afraid that they'll disturb me that she 
l t 


] 
i 
‘s a great mistake 
1 





won't l. 
of hers, and so I 
Take your message in to her 


, Jimmy. 
She attends to everything of that sort 





for me now. My mind isn’t what it 
was, boy. Nothing like what it was, I 
fear. Go in and talk to Amy. You'll 


find her just inside, there, in her fa- 
vorite seat. I'll see you at luncheon, 
Jimmy. Good-by, until then. Amy 
will entertain you far better than | 
could. Good-by.” 

He turned, and with an activity re- 
markable in one of his apparent years. 
hurried off around the corner of the 
house and disappeared, leaving Jimmy 
olaring after him with an amazement 

h as he never had imagined, though 
intil then he had notion 
hat he had sounded the utmost depths 
sort of thing. But he did not 
stop to analyze his feelings or to col- 

is thoughts; he did not dare. He 
felt that his only course was to take 
the plunge before he had time t 
into a panic, and this he proceeded to 


on 1 
cherished a 


oet 
5 


The hall into which Jimmy passed 
through the open door was in keeping 
with the house, as were the stairway 
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and the handsome, well-worn furni- 
ture. Everything spoke of a home— 
a home of moderate wealth and of re- 
finement. He had gone almost the full 
length of the house before he saw 
Amy. She was sitting in one of the 
bay windows, her elbow resting on the 
sill, supporting her chin as she gazed 
intently into space. So deep was she 
in her reverie and so soft was the thick 
rug which muffled his footsteps that 
she had not heard him. For an instant 
he paused, and that instant must have 
been employed by his good angel to 
whisper a word of wise counsel into his 
ear. 

“Amy,” said he softly. 

She sprang to her feet, her hands 
clinched, and her big eyes blazing. She 
caught her breath with a sob of an- 
ger, but he held up his hand to prevent 
her, and went on. 

“It’s probable that you were going to 
ask how I dared intrude here, or some- 
thing of that sort. At least, your at- 
titude indicates it. So, I'll forestall it 
by saying that I’m not an intruder, that 
I came here with a message to deliver, 
and that I was told to deliver it to 
you. Sit down, please.” 

Notwithstanding the effort she made 
to control her voice, her anger made it 
tremble a little as she replied: “I pre- 
fer to stand—for such time as you re- 
main in the house.” 

“Very well; that’s as you like, of 
course,” he answered in a manner made 
matter of fact to contrast with hers. 
“The message I bring is a request for 
a favor. It is this: A woman, a step- 
sister of mine, is on her way to Santo 
Nifio, in ignorance that the place is in 
danger of attack. Santo Nino can’t be 
held with the force we can muster. 
This place can. Therefore, I wish per- 
mission to bring her here. You've 
spoken of a debt of gratitude which 
you owe to me. I can’t imagine how 
you've incurred such a debt, but if you 
still think you have, why, this is a 
chance to square up—and more. I was 
referred to you, as I said. May she 
come ?” 

“She may, indeed. Any 
might, if it was to protect her. 


woman 
But 


do you suppose I believe a word of this 
story you’ve told me about your step- 
sister? Agnes MacNicol is not the sort 
of woman, I should imagine, to. visit 
Santo Nifo.” 

“She is not. But she’s coming, ney- 
ertheless, as I think you fully believed 
when I made the statement. But, un- 
der the circumstances, I shall offer 
proof. It will, at least, stop this dis- 
cussion. Read this, please.” 

He drew forth Agnes’ letter, and also 
that of Padre Felipe, and held them 
toward her. She put both hands behind 
her back. 

“T don’t care to read it. Your fam- 
ily affairs do not interest me, Mr. 
Carew.” 

“Possibly not. Still, I think you'll 
read that letter. You'll read it be- 
cause, after what you've said, it’s the 
only decent thing to do. Take it, 
please.” 

She took them reluctantly, and, re- 
suming her seat, she opened the letter 
written by Agnes and began to read, 
with an interest that seemed to in- 
crease as she went on. Then, sud- 
denly, she bent forward, every faculty 
intent on the line before her. One pas- 
she read through twice; then 
sprang to her feet again, her eyes still 
blazing, and a spot of brilliant red in 
each cheek. 

“Is what she says here true? Did 
she mean it? Tell me!” she demanded. 
“She says that you are building the 
plant here with the intention of giving 
half of it away. Is that true?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, in a manner,” he 
replied. “It was a wish of my father’s 
that half of the works should be given 
back to an old friend of his whose 
scheme the whole thing was. It seems 
to me that it was the only decent thing 
to do, but I have no hand in that part 
of it. I’m doing it because it was my 
father’s wish; that’s all.” 

“And the name of that friend?” she 
asked, in a dry little whisper that he 
could hardly hear. 

“Hewes.” 

Then came the crowning surprise of 
all, for Amy flung the letters on the 
floor and herself on the window seat, 


sage 
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burying her face in the cushions and 
sobbing as though her heart would 
break. For a minute or two Jimmy 
stood there, uneasily shifting from one 
foot to another, and fecling a brute as 
men always do in the presence of a wom- 
an’s tears, no matter how innocent they 
may be in the matter of bringing them. 
At las t Jimmy could stand it no longer. 

\my!” he cried. “Oh, I say, Amy! 
_ t, you know—stop! You'll make 
yo ill. \nd what is it all about, 
any! O 


was no answer, 
laying a_ timid 

1 
i 


hand 

o attract her attention. 

wriggled and drew away, 

child might have done. 

!" she sobbed. “Go away 
speak to me. I do-don’t de- 
it. I thought you—you were 

aling it from him. And I’m so con- 
empei le that I hate myself. There!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ith a wisdom far beyond his years 
‘xperience, which wisdom doubt- 

due to the counsel of that 

angel, Jimmy waited until the 
should have spent itself some- 

At first he had replaced his 

nd on the shoulder from which it had 
been shaken, and it not only had been 
l here undisturbed, but he felt, with 
an indescribabie thrill, that she bent her 
head so that her cheek touched it with 
eeting but unmistakable caress. So 
ny wnostentatiously withdrew it. 
only was he a gentleman, but he 

left an occasional gleam of the in- 

of childhood, which are akin 
intuitions of women, but even 
acute. By the light of one of 

hese gleams he knew that it was not 
for him that the caress was meant, but 
that it had been given solely in recogni- 
tion of the human sympathy conveyed 
by his hand, for which sympathy, at 
that moment of her self-accusation, she 
craved. So he had drawn his hand 
away for the simple reason that to 
leave it where it had been seemed to 
him the taking of an unfair advantage. 
Neither of them thought of the con- 


leit 


ventionalities. Neither time nor place 
was favorable for that artificial growth. 

At last, she gulped down her sobs 
and pulled herself together Half 
laughing in a shamefaced sort of way, 
she rose, mopping her eyes with a tiny 
handkerchief. Despite the redness of 
those eyes she still was beautiful, and 
doubly so to him, but even now, when 
for the first time he had a good chance 
to look at her, she astonished him. 
Dressed as she was, in a crisp, calico 
frock of a pink that harmonized with 
her coloring, and which showed 
her little feet, shod with dainty, fair- 
leather ties; with her glorious hair 
hanging braided in a pigtail nearly to 
her knees, she looked so astoundingly 
young ae Jimmy was moved quite out 
of himself 

“For insets sake, 
are you?” he asked. 

The yore the question was out he 
realized what he had said, but it was 
too late i. ; sonal it then. She seemed 
to notice nothing out of the common. 

“Nineteen—nearly twenty,” she re- 
plied. “Quite old enough to know bet- 
ter than to behave as I did.” 

“Oh, I say—forget it!” said Jimmy, 
reverting, in his embarrassment, to the 
vernacular of his boyhood. 

She shot a grateful glance at him. 

“But I don’t have to forget it, and | 
don’t want to—not until I’ve explained, 
anyway. Tell me. How long me you 
known that we lived here?” 

“Since five minutes or so before you 
saw me.” 

“And you didn’t know—you didn’t 
know anything: ’”’ she queried, with an 
air of despair so genuine, and appat 
ently so uncalled for, that Jimmy al- 
most laughed. 

“We'll let it go at that. I don’t kno 
much, any how,” he replied. 

She sat upright, squeezing her 
clasped hands between her knees, an 
looked up into his face as a pt 
child might look. “I can’t understand 
it. I can’t understand it at all,” said 
she. “You see, it all was so different, 
as I heard it.” 

“No doubt it was. 
hear, girl? I 


rich 


how old 


Amy, 


1 


izzle 


But what did you 


understand even less 
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than you, you see. Amy, do you real- 
ize that I don’t even know what your 
other name is?” 

For the first time a trace of coquetry 
came into her manner. She looked in- 
tently at the floor; then glanced up at 
him, from under her long lashes. “I 
didnt,” she said. “But isn’t that name 
enough? [ like it that way—now.” 

Jimmy’s heart jumped to his throat; 
he had to swallow hard to keep it 
down. “Yes,” he said simply. “I’m 
glad that you do; gladder than you can 
imagine, Amy. Not necessarily for 
publication, you know; only as a guar- 
anty of good faith.” 

She laughed. “Why, is it really pos- 
sible that you don’t know?” she asked. 
“I wouldn’t have believed that. My 
name is Hewes, of course.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Jimmy. 
don’t mean to say that you 

“Are any relation to your father’s 
old friend? Is that what you were 
going to remark? I do mean to say it. 
Hie’s my great grandfather—grand- 
father, I call him, so as to have time. 
Listen, Jimmy——” 

She paused, as though to collect her 
thoughts. Jimmy fairly started, but, 
glancing at her, saw that she had lost, 
for the time, all consciousness of him. 
\pparently she was trying to arrange 
what she wanted to say, for once again 
her hands were between her knees, and 
her eyes bent on the ground. The use 
of his Christian name was evidently as 
unconscious as his use of hers had been. 
She was not thinking of that, then, and 
Jimmy, with a mental gasp, looked at 
her with adoring eyes, but had the deep 
discernment to say nothing, For a long 
minute she sat there; then looked up 
into his face with the frankness of a 
boy. 

“Jimmy, listen,” said she again. “I 
didn’t understand. That’s where I was 
wicked, as I said—or did I say it? 
\nyway, that’s what I meant. But, 
tell me one thing; how is it possible 
that you haven’t known about us all 
along ?” 

“How is it possible? What non- 
sense ! here, Amy; I’ve spent 
somewhere about thirty thousand dol- 


“You 


, 


See 


lars to find out, but I didn’t find out 
until now. And then you ask me— 
ask me _ seriously—how it’s possible 
that I didn’t know.” 

“Agnes knew, so I supposed, of 
course, that you did,” said she. 

“What!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. You see, I’ve known her al- 
ways, in a sort of way. It was about a 
year ago that I heard something of 
your looking for us. I was at a house 
party, and just before I left Mrs. Mac- 
Nicoll came. We were interrupted 
then, and so, after I left, I wrote to her. 
She isn’t a desirable person, Jimmy. 
But she replied. She said that you had 
advertised in order to fulfill certain 
legal requirements, and that after hav- 
ing fulfilled them, you were going to 
put grandfather in an asylum, getting 
a commission of lunacy, if necessary, 
and then go ahead with the works here 
for your own benefit. So I was fright- 
ened. You see, we haven't much 
money—only what grandfather saved, 
and a little of my mother’s. About 
two hundred thousand, in all.” 

“Just a detail,” said Jimmy sarcas- 
tically. “Still, with two hundred thou- 
sand one can buy a great many beers, 
Amy—dear.”” Many a man has gone 
uncomplaining to his death with less 
expenditure of valor than that which 
Jimmy bestowed on that last word, but 
she appeared not to notice it. 

“T know,” she rejoined. ‘Two hun- 
dred thousand is a great deal of money, 
but it’s not to be compared with the 
millions that your father left. You 
see, grandfather was an_ engineer, 
nothing more.” 

“Exactly. And I’m an engineer and 
nothing more, except for the work that 
iny father left me to do, and that I’m 
trying to do as best I can. Your 
grandfather—I’m using his plans now 
—was a great deal better engineer than 
I ever hope to be; that’s all the dif- 
ference.” 

She glanced at him gratefully. “It’s 
nice of you to say that,” she said. “He 
was a good engineer, I know that, a lot 
of people have told me so. But he was 
a dreamer. He wanted to use his 
knowledge and skill for the benefit of 
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mankind at large. But you must have 
known about that; your father would 
have told you.” 

“He did.” 

“IT know he must have, as I said. 
But the franchise here was stolen from 
him, as you know, and then my par- 
ents died. The worry and grief drove 
him—well, made him different from 
what he had been.” 

“T understand.” 

“I know you do. But, then, there 
was no one left except just him and 
me, and some distant relatives that 
wanted to shut him up and put me at 
They couldn’t do it. You see, 
he was quite himself at times. Those 
times have grown rarer since. But 
then, when that stepsister of yours 
said what she did I was frightened. I 
was younger then, you know, and all 
the responsibility was mine. I was 
afraid of the millions that I thought 
you would use against us, and so I 
brought him here, to this place, that he 
had built in the old days, when he 
thought that he would himself build 
the plant, and see it the site of a city, 
the nucleus of a farming community. 
He’s told me the story of his plans 
over a thousand times, I think. Then 
you came out here and started the 
works, and I was afraid more than 
ever, for I believed what Agnes Mac- 
Nicoll had told me.” 

“You goose!” exclaimed Jimmy, with 
a sort of rough tenderness. 

“T know I was. But I couldn’t help 
hating you, could I, Jimmy? It was 
my duty to, you know. But it was 
hard work. You didn’t seem so aw- 
fully bad. And, then, when I saw that 
Kick was getting into trouble, and you 
went and risked your life——’’ 

“Good Lord!” cried Jimmy, spring- 
ine to his feet. ‘“He’s out there now, 
frightened half to death, probably. He 
thinks you’re all ghosts here, you 
know.” 

“Of course. Everybody did—ex- 
cept you, and later some of the others 
that Agnes MacNicoll had told through 
that man Bidwell. But we'll relieve his 
mind, now.” She went to the door and 
called: “Sunday! Oh, Sunday !” 


1 7 
school. 


“Yas, Miss Amy,” came back the re- 
sponse from somewhere below. 

“Kick is outside. Tell him to put 
up the horses and go and get some- 
thing to eat.” 

“Dat wufless niggah—heah! 
Amy, is yo’ suah?” 

“Yes. Go call him.” 

There was the sound of heavy and 
hasty feet against the boards of a floor. 
Amy turned, laughing, to Jimmy. “She’s 
his mother, you know. He hasn’t been 
near us for ever so long, but I knew 
him when I saw him in Santo Nifo. I 
didn’t tell Sunday about him; it would 
only have troubled her. Come and see 
the meeting.” 

Together they ran out of the front 
door in time to see a negro woman, old 
and gray, hobble out to the front of the 
edge upon which the house was built, 
before which Kick sat, waiting faith- 
fully, and drowsing as he sat upon his 
horse. The old woman looked at him, 
and then spoke. 

“Kick!” 

Kick jumped, gave one glance, and 
started so that he fairly rolled out of 
his saddle. “Lawsy! Mammy!” said 
he. 

“Whah yo’ been? 
heah ?” 

“Why, l’se Mahse Jimmy’s body- 
suhvant, mammy. “Deed I is. Mahse 
Jimmy’ll tell yo’ so,” he hastened to 
answer. 

‘Den Mahse Jimmy got a mighty 
triflin’ suhvant. Why ain’t yo’ put dem 
hawses in de corral, an’ gin “em some 
barley? Go do it now, an’ den come 
heah. Miss Amy done say so. An’ 
yo’ daddy’ll frail de black hide off’n yo’ 
when he sees yo’. You heah me?” 

“Yas, mammy,” responded Kick 
submissively, and rode away. 

Jimmy laughed. 

“Good heavens, what an affecting 
meeting!” said he. “How long since 
Sunday has seen him, Amy ?” 

“Years. And she grieved herself al- 
most to death. His father is out back 
of the place somewhere. I must see 
him, or he’ll do as Sunday says.” 

“How do you mean—‘frail de black 
hide off’n him?” 


Miss 


doin’ 


What yo’ 
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“Ye Billy is nearly 
that’s ‘wheat he'll do, 
first and tell 

Laughing, she started to leave him; 
then stopped as though a physical bar 
had been put in her way. From above 
there came the sound of a song, 
wildly, in a cracked old, quavering 
voice: 

“Oh, Uncle Jess was a wild 

never would repent. 

He never missed a 

spent a cent . 
One day he ran against a knife in the 

of old Bob Kline A 
And in his bloom went 


days of forty-nine.” 


seventy, but 
unless I see him 
him not to.” 


sung 


single meal, but neve 


hands 


\my listened and 
“Something hap penec 
“T don’t know what. You 
father as you came in, you say?” 

“Ves. He recognized me, 
me by name. That was 
semblance to my father, I suppose, 
he did. What’s wrong?” 

“He—he’s off 
a half sob. 


lie 
llasS 


and called 
from my re- 
but 


said she, wi ith 
“Grandfather is, [ mean. 
It may have been seeing you, but I 
doubt it. And I was just hoping that 
he’d go over a week. It’s nearly that, 
now, since he went haunting.” 

“Since he did what?” 

“Went haunting. He 
that song when the fit comes on; 
goes and stands on that rock, 


say you've | 


again, 


sings 
then 
as I dare 
1eard—perhaps you’ve seen 
him. The rock where we 
day, you know.” 

“IT know,” said Jimmy, and 
blushed, as the old voice sang on: 
“Oh, Buffalo Bill 

bull, you | 
He roared all 

he ay be 
One day he fell j 


] ‘ 
aiways 


met yester- 


Amy 


he could outroar 


“T don’t “a it’s 4 
ing,” said Amy. “But we 
out. Perhaps the mob is 
move. Come!” 

Impulsively she caught his hand, and 
he followed willingly as she led him out 
of the house and toward the cliff at its 
back which towered above it. There 
was a crack in the black rock there, so 
darkly shadowed that from a distance 
it could not have been told from the 


just com- 


must find 
starting to 


Into this 
at her heels, 
they found 
passage, paved with 
sand, leading upward. Up and up it 
went, with many turns, at each of 
which Jimmy bumped into the walls, 
but was guided onward by the soft lit- 
tle hand that held his. At last they 
came to a narrow horizontal slit 
through which the sunlight shone, and 
the approach to which for some time 
had been heralded by the sounds that 
came in; shouting, hoar 
laughter, and oaths. Together they 
crowded to this slit and looked out 
down. 

Instantly | Jimmy recognized 
from where the photograph Ww 
been sent him must have been 
He found that the passage by which | 
had evidently led through the 
cliff and opened with this slit, which 
could not be seen from below, on an- 
other valley, similarly situated to the 
one from which it started. This was 
the place where the disaffected men had 
campe¢ \mple evidence there was of 
their occupancy, but now the roughly 
built sl untenanted. The 
last of a numerous troop was just rid- 
ing out of sight. But one man 
mained, a Mexican, evidently a 
comer, who was cinching up his 
dle. 

“Where do we 


Spani sh, 


stone that surrounded it. 
crack Amy, with Jimmy 
unhesitatingly dived and 
themselves in a 


Sol inds 


O 
1 
i 


ul 
1° 
n 
i 


alra 
taken. 
1e 


come 


5 | ] re: - 
leiters were 


sad- 


go?” he shouted in 
to his departing comrades. 
To the house of Aywase oe) af 
erward to Santo Nino,” the reply came 
light that came in 
Jimmy saw the girl’s 
turn white as death. 
‘ho is this man Aywase—do you 
know?” he asked. “At first I thought 
it was you people here.” 

“It is we,” she replied. “That’s the 
way the Mexicans pronounce our name. 
It’s only lately that any one knew of 
this place. It was through that Bid 
well man that they found out.” 

“Harry Bidwell! How on earth did 
he find it out himself?” 

Turning, she caught his hand again, 
and replied softly, as she led the way 
back through the passage in the 


back. By the 
through the slit 
face 


rock: 
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“He recognized Sunday and had her 
followed by the foreman who was 
killed. He had seen her when he came 
to us—from you, as I then thought— 
with an offer of money if we would 
have grandfather committed to an asy- 
lum. It frightened me, and so I took 
him and ran away here to this place, 
which he loved, and which he built 
largely with his own hands, years ago. 
I thought he’d get better here, but he 
didn’t. Instead, he got the massacre 
that took place here confused with the 
one in which his son, my grandfather’s 
elder brother, was killed in Colorado. 
lle thinks he’s the head of that mur- 
dered family at times, and goes out on 
that rock and stands watch. I don’t 
interfere often. It does no harm to 


him, and as it got the place the name 
of being haunted, it made us more se- 
I’m afraid he’s gone there now.” 
“How does he get there?” 
‘Through a passage like this. These 
volcanic rocks are full of them. Only 


cure. 


at the edge of that one there’s a stone 
that is balanced so that it revolves, 
making a sort of natural door. You 
had your hand on it. It you'd lifted 
instead of pushed, it would have opened 
quite easily.” 

So, the question of that mysterious 
vanishing was solved at last, but Jimmy 
hardly heard the answer to his ques- 
tion; his mind was busied with other 
matters. He wondered if that place, 
strong though it was, could be held by 
so few against so many. He wondered 
if Amy knew of the full danger in 
which she stood, and what course he 
would best pursue. He thought of 
flight, but put the thought aside. Even 
though old Mr. Hewes could be in- 
duced to go, it would only be to make 
him a fugitive on that burning desert, 
and it would, besides, deprive them of 
any aid that the padre might send. For 
Jimmy had but little doubt that the 
priest's spies ~wwould keep him informed. 

They reached the house. Overhead 
the weak old voice still could be heard 
as it trolled forth its song. 

“Thank God for that, at least!” said 
Amy fervently. “He’s still here.” Then 
the strength seemed to leave her, and 


she sat limply down on the nearest 
chair. 

Only for a moment did this weakness 
last, however. In another, she was up 
and calling the servants, and with a 
quiet efficiency that made Jimmy ad- 
mire her more than ever, superintended 
the putting of the house in a state of 
defense. It did not take long. The 
heavy doors were barred, and the win- 
dows were closed by loopholed shut- 
ters that were made of iron and which, 
therefore, were bullet proof. Rifles 
and ammunition were laid out in 
plenty, and so that they would be at 
hand everywhere. Billy, a gigantic 
edition of his son, went off to see to 
the water supply; Sunday to attend to 
the food. The old man still sang, and, 
seated in the darkened room, Jimmy 
and Amy waited. No words were 
spoken until after a while she rose, and, 
coming over to him, laid a hand on his 
arm. 

“Jimmy, those men will have ridden 
past the haunted rock by this time,” 
said she. “Soon they'll be here, now.” 

“T know,” he assented. 

“T know it may sound odd—but, Jim- 
my, if you were to go to that rock by 
the passage, you could get there with- 
out danger, now. Then, you could get 
to Gila Bend somehow, and send help. 
Will you go?” she asked timidly. 

“You know I won't. No help from 
Gila Bend could get here in time, even 
if it should start now.” 

“J—I didn’t think you’d leave me,” 
said she softly. “And I’m afraid I’m 
selfish enough to be glad, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy also was on his feet now, his 
big body trembling as though a chill 
was shaking it. Beads of cold sweat 
stood out on his forehead, and when he 
spoke he hardly knew his own voice, 
so hard and dry had it become. 

“Amy,” said he. She looked up at 
him. He paused; from sheer fright, 
the words were slow to come at first, 
but he drove ahead desperately. “You 
said you didn’t think I’d leave you,” he 
went on. “I won’t, Amy—not if you'll 
let me stay. I don’t want ever to leave 
you. For I love you, Amy; love you 
with all the strength there is in me, as 
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I’ve done since I saw your face in the 
moonlight that night at Santo Nifo, 
and as I shall love you to the end. I 
know I’ve seen you only a few times, 
and never talked with you until yester- 
day. But love isn’t a matter that is 
influenced by that. I know this seems 
an odd time to tell you, but there’s to 
be a fight, and sometimes things hap- 
pen. And if anything should happen, I 
want to die, if I can, with the knowl- 
edge that some day you may care a 
little in return. Can you give me that 
word, dear? Try. Ill wait very pa- 
tiently, Amy.” 

As he was speaking the first few 
words, she had turned her face away. 
Now she lifted it bravely to his. 

“T can answer you now as well as 
ever, Jimmy,” said she, very gently. 
“You won't have to wait, dear. I—I 
cared from the first, I think.” 

“God!” said he, and drew her into 
his arms. There was nothing of an 
oathlike nature in that exclamation. It 
was a prayer—a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing. 

for a time they stood there, 
holding her closely, and Amy 
softly against his broad breast. 
with a little laugh, she pulled 
away. 

“Vm ing like an ice wagon!” 
said s “Tell me, Jimmy; do you 
think it’s wicked to be so happy at a 
time like this ?” 

Stooping, he kissed her by way of re- 
ply. She slid an arm around his neck, 
holding his face near to her own. 

“Jimmy, there’s one thing you must 
promise me before I let you go. If it 
should—should come to the worst—the 
very worst, you you mustn’t 
let them take me alive, Jimmy.” 

“T promise,” said he solemnly. 

She laid her lips on his, and then re- 
leased him, just as Kick, in a state of 
pleased excitement, came running into 
the room. 

“Heah dey come, Mahse Jimmy,” he 
cried. “De ground’s jes’ black wiv 
7em!” 

Snatching up a rifle, Jimmy put his 
eye to a loophole and looked out. Kick 


was right. They had come. 


Jimmy 
crying 

Then, 
herself 


know— 


Some- 


thing over three hundred of them were 
gathered into a bunch, in the act of dis- 
mounting. Jimmy slid his sights up to 
four hundred yards. A second or two 
later the rifle cracked, and the leader 
of the assailants, who had been master 
mechanic of the works, threw up his 
hand and fell backward, never to stir 
again. 

At the shot, both Kick and old Billy 
began pumping their Winchesters as 
fast as they could work the levers into 
the close-standing crowd. 
volley answered, the bullets 
h wieked little thuds on 
iron shutters. One 
where no 
and flicked itself into 

A new leader at once took the place 
of him who was slain. He detached 
men who kept up a galling fire on the 
house, while under its cover others ad 
vanced, firing as they came. Men went 
down fast, but still they came, Amy 
and old Sunday loading with expert 
hands the emptied ri 

No one had thought of the old 1 
\t that moment, with a shout, he 
along the hall, rifle in hand, and 
any one could stop him, had thrown 
t d and would have 


wide the front 
but for a bullet, one of a 


wit 
or the 


Ic »¢ yphe le 


entered a 
standing, 
the stair 


one was 
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gone out, 
dozen fired < im, hich struck his 
chest. He and fell back 
ward heavily on the floor. Jimmy 
slammed the again, and, 
stooping, tore the clothes where 
the little, round hole showed where the 
ball had gone, and hasty ex 
amination. Whiter than he had se 
her until then, Amy stood watching. 

Tel Jimmy—is he 


away 


made a 


“Tell me, dead ?” 
asked, at last. 

For a moment Jimmy did not an- 
swer. Chen he rose, and in his hand 
was a small, but rather thick book 
engineer’s book. He 


and from between the pages the bullet 
fell to tl 


pt cket shook it, 
the floor. 

“Hasn’t a said hi 
blow knocked him down, and 
stunned by the fall, that’s all.” 
turned to his loophole again. 

The men had advanced far, now. In 
another moment they were on the ve- 
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some of them with blacksmith’s 
sledges. Then it was that Jimmy saw 
the uses of those bay windows. Their 
rifles were discarded for shotguns 
then, and from these windows a hail of 
buckshot was poured into the assail- 
ants from both sides. At that range, 
the effect was terrible. Before a blow 
was struck at the door there was no 
living man near it to hold a hammer. 
Still, they came on in the face of the 
fire, but more slowly now, and in bet- 
ter order. Those who were firing 
moved up to reénforce them, and all 
‘re headed toward the house. 

Then, welcomed by a howl of delight 
from Kick, a stream of cowboys and 
miners came in sight, riding as fast as 
their horses could run. Without paus- 
ing, they turned into the valley and 
charged. There could be but one re- 
sult. Taken in the rear, the assailants 
scattered and tried to flee, only to be 
picked off like running rabbits. Few 
asked for quarter; none received it. 

One man alone took no interest in 
this slaughter; that was the padre. Re- 
gardless of the fact that still there were 
living assailants in his way, the priest 
raced up to the door, and threw him- 
self from his horse. Jimmy opened the 
door. 

“Heaven be praised, you're safe!” 
said the padre, with heartfelt earnest- 
ness; then, seeing the old man, fell on 
his knees beside him. He rose in a few 
seconds. “He is stunned, nothing 
more,” he announced, as Jimmy had 
done. “Soon he will be well.” Catch- 
ing Jimmy’s hand he shook it warmly. 
“Oh, but it is good to see you again, 
Don Jaime!” said he. 

“Well, maybe you think that you and 
your little friends weren’t a welcome 
sight,” laughed Jimmy, in return. 
“You're awfully mistaken, though, if 
you do. Come here, Amy, won’t you, 
please? Padre, I want to introduce 
you to the future boss oi Santo 
Nifio.” 


It took an instant for the sense of 


randa, 


we 


what Jimmy had said to become plain 
to the good padre, but Amy’s blush in- 
terpreted for him. He bowed low as 
he kissed her hand. 

“Senorita,” said he, “this is one of 
the few occasions when it is fit to con- 
gratulate the woman, and with all my 
heart I do so congratulate you. You 
have won the love of a man of whom 
but few women are worthy. And in 
plighting your troth as you have, you 
extend even to him unspeakable honor. 
May you both be as happy as you de- 
serve; | can conceive none greater than 
that.” 

Amy blushed more than ever, and 
Jimmy felt foolish, as men generally 
do when praised in such ways. To 
hide his confusion he asked the first 
question that came into his head: 

“Is Agnes—my sister—safe and all 
right, padre?” 

“She is safe, in a bodily sense; I 
cannot answer for the rest,” replied 
the padre. “She did not come to Santo 
Nino. I doubt if my telegrams reached 
her, but I am sure that Sefior Bidwell 
did. He left the oasis, it seems, even 
before you did, and evidently met her 
at El] Paso. She wired from there. I 
brought the message—here it is.” 

He held out a slip of paper, which 
Jimmy took and read aloud. 


Harry and I married here to-day. Have 
returned East. AGNES. 


With his face white with rage, Jim- 
my threw the paper down. “The scoun- 


drel! The infernal scoundrel!” he 
muttered, between clinched teeth. “I'd 
give half of what I possess in the 
world if I only had him here for ten 
minutes—and could think up some- 
thing bad enough to give him.” 

Then his face relaxed again, for 
Amy, slipping her hand into his, 
smiled up into it. 

“Don’t be too vindictive, Jimmy, 
dear,” said she. “Just stop and think 
what he has got. Surely, dear, that 
ought to satisfy any one.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

A young American, Truxton King, a member of a prominent New York family, has come 
abroad in search of romance and adventure; and finally finds himself in Edelweiss, the capital of 
Graustark, The hereditary ruler of the little kingdom is Prince Robin, a lad of seven, who is under 
the guardianship of John Tullis, a life-long friend of the little prince’s dead American father. King, 
finding at first but littie romance in the place, strolls into the shop of William Spantz, the court 
armorer, and there encounters the latter’s beautiful niece, Olga Platanova, The girl begs him not to 
come there any more, hinting at some mysterious danger to both herself and him. The minister of 
police, Baron Dangloss, sends for King, and after evincing an extraordinary knowledge of the young 
man’s previous history, tells him that Olga is an anarchist and warns him to have nothing further to 
do with her. King engages a guide named Hobbs to take him to the palace grounds, He there breaks 
bounds and in the private gardens meets the little prince and a lovely young woman whom the prince 
addresses as “Aunt Loraine” and to whom the American is strongly attracted, There is a plot, headed 
by the Iron Count, Marlanx, to seize the government and put to death the prince. Olga Platanova is 
selected by lot for this last task. The beautiful Countess Marlanx suspects her husband of conspiring, 
and so informs John Tullis, who is in love with her. King goes with Hobbs to a certain witch’s hut 
in the mountains, where he meets the prince and many of his court, among whom is “Aunt Loraine.” 
A terribie storm springs up. Behind a crack in a rickety door King sees a basilisk eye glaring at rose 
An immediate search is made, but no one is discovered. King is warned by a note from Olga to leav 
the city, but pays no attention to it, The Countess Marlanx mysteriously disappears, King goes again 
to the witch’s hut, where he is attacked and captured by a band of desperadoes, at the instance of Mar- 
lanx, who believes him a spy. He is taken through the sewers and confined in a secret, strong room 

beneath Spantz’s shop. 





TER XII. and drink. It was high 

was almost famished. 
\Y and night were the Thereafter, twice a day, 
same to the occupant into the larger room and given a 
of the little room, prisingly hearty meal. Moreover 
They passed with was allowed to bathe his face 
equal slowness < hands and indulge in half 





impartial darkness. futile stretching of limbs. 

Five days that = second day, few questions were 

could account for by the men who had originally 
crawled by before anything unusual themselves up as inquisitors. 


1 


happened to break the strain of his they had treated him with a harsh 
solitary, inexplicable confinement. He that promised something worse, 
could tell when it was morning by the incident occurred on the evening 

visit of a bewhiskered chambermaid second day that changed the 

with a deep bass voice, who carried a course of their intentions. 

lighted candle and kicked him into Peter Brutus had just voiced 
wakefulness. The second day after his pleasure of the majority by urging th 
incarceration began, he was given food necessity for physical torture to writ 
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the government's secrets from the pris- 
oner. King, half famished, half crazed 
by thirst, had been listening to the 
fierce argument through the thin door 
that separated the rooms. He heard 
the sudden, eager movement toward 
the door of his cell, and squared him- 
self against the opposite wall, ready to 
fight to the death. Then there came a 
voice that he recognized. 

A woman was addressing the rabid 
conspirators, in tones of deadly ear- 
nestness. His heart gave a bound. It 
was the first time since his incarcera- 
tion that he had heard the voice of 
Olga Platanova, she who had warned 
him, she who still must be his friend. 
Once more he threw himself to the 
floor and glued his ear to the crack; 
her voice had not the strident qualities 
of the other women in this lovely com- 
pany. 

“You are not to do this thing,” she 
was saying. King knew that she stood 
between her companions and the door. 
“You are not to touch him! Do you 
hear me, Peter Brutus? All of you?” 

There followed the silence of stupe- 
faction, broken at last by a voice which 
he recognized as that of old man 
Spantz. 

“Olga! Stand aside!” 

“No! You shall not torture him. 
have said he is no spy. I still say 
it He knows nothing of the police 
and their plans. He has not been spy- 
ing upon us. I am sure of it.” 

“How can you be sure of it?” 
a woman’s voice. 

“He has played with you,” sneered 
another. 

“T will not discuss the point. I 
know he is not what you say he is. 
You have no right to torture him. You 
have no right to hold him prisoner.” 

“God, girl, we cannot turn him loose 
now. He must never go free again. 
He must die.” This was from Spantz. 

“We cannot release him, I grant 
you,” she said, and Truxton’s heart 
sank. “Not now, but afterward, yes. 
When it is all over, he can do no harm. 
But, hear me now, all of you. If he is 
harmed in any way, if he is maltreated, 
or if you pursue this design to starve 


] 


cried 


him, I shall not perform my part of 
the work on the twenty-sixth. This is 
final.” 

For a full minute, it seemed to King, 
no one spoke. 

“You cannot withdraw,” exclaimed 
Peter Brutus. “You are pledged. You 
are sworn, It is ordained.” 

“Try me, and see if I will not do as 
I say. He is to be treated kindly so 
long as we hold him here, and he is to 
be released when the committee is in 
power. Then he may tell all that he 
knows, for it will be of no avail. He 
cannot escape, that you know. If he 
were a spy, I would offer no objec- 
tion to your methods. He is an Amer- 
ican gentleman, a traveler. I, Olga 
Platanova, say this to you. It is not a 
plea, not a petition; it is an ultimatum. 
Spare him, or the glorious cause must 
suffer by my defection.” 

“Sh! Not so loud, girl! He 
hear every word you say!” 

“Why should it matter, madam? He 
is where he can do no harm to our 
cause. Let him hear. Let him under- 
stand what it is that we are doing. 
Are we ashamed of our duty to the 
world? If so, then we are criminals, 
not deliverers. I am not ashamed of 
what God wills me to do. It is hor- 
rible, but it is the edict of God. I will 
obey. But God does not command us 
to torture an innocent man who hap- 
pens to fall into our hands. No! Let 
him hear. Let him know that I, Olga 
Platanova, am to hurl the thing that 
is to destroy the life of Prince Robin. 
I am not afraid to have him know to- 
day what the world will know next 
week. Let him hear and revile me 
now, as the world will do after it is 
over and I am gone. The glory will 
be mine when all the people of this 
great globe are joined to our glorious 
realm. Then the world will say that 
Olga Platanova was not a beast, but a 
deliverer, a creator! Let him hear!” 

The listener’s blood was running 
cold. The life of Prince Robin! An 
assassination! “The thing that will 
destroy!” A bomb! God! 

For half an hour they argued with 
her, seeking to turn her from the stand 


can 
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she had taken; protesting to the last 
stage, cursing her for a sentimental 
fool. Then they came to terms with 
her. Truxton King owed his life to 
this strange girl, who knew him not at 
all, but who believed in him. He suf- 
fered intensely in the discovery that she 
was, in the end, to lend herself to the 
commission of the most heartless and 
diabolical of crimes—the destruction of 
that innocent, well-worshiped boy of 
Graustark. 

“You must be in love with this sim- 
ple-minded American, who comes——” 
Peter Brutus j 
stage of the discussion, when the frail 
girl was battling almost physically with 
her tormentors. 

“Stop! Peter Brutus, you shall not 
say that! You know where my love 
lies! Don’t say that to me again, you 
beast!” she had cried, and Brutus was 
silenced. 

Truxton was brought into the room 
a few minutes later. He was white 
with emotion as he faced the Commit- 
tee of Ten. Before a word could be 
addressed to him, ‘the blurted out: 

‘You damned cowards! Weak as I 
am, | would have fought for you, Miss 
Platanova, if I could have got through 
that door. Thank you for what you 
have done to convince these dogs! I 
would to God I couid you from 
this thing you are pledged to do, It 
is frightful! I cannot think it of you! 
Give it up! All of you, give this thing 
up! I will promise secrecy—I will 
never betray what I have heard. Only 
don’t do this awful thing! Think of 
that dear little boy-——” 

Olga Platanova cried out, and cov- 
ered her eyes with her hands, mur- 
muring the words “dear little boy” over 
and over again. She was led from the 
room by William Spantz. Peter Bru- 
us stood over King, whose arms were 
by two stalwart men. 
nough!” he commanded. “We 
spare you, not for her sake, but for the 
sake of the cause we serve. Hear me; 
you are to be held here a prisoner until 
our plans are consummated. You will 
be properly fed and cared for. You 
have heard Miss Platanova say that she 
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will cook the food for you, herself, but 
you are not to see her. Do not seek 
to turn her from her purpose. That 
you cannot do. She is pledged to it; 
it is irrevocable. We have perhaps 
made a mistake in bringing you here; 
it would have been far wiser to kill 
you in the beginning, but 
King interrupted him. “I haven't the 
least doubt that you will kill me in the 
end. She may not be here to protect 
me after—after the assassination.” 
“She is prepared to die by the same 
bomb slays the prince,” was all 
that Bru would say in response to 
this, observed the sly look 
that went round. He knew, then, that 
they meant to kill him in the end. 
Afterward, in his little room, 
writhed in the agony of helplessness. 
The prince, his court, the government 
—all were to be blasted to satisfy the 
end of this sickening conspiracy. Lor- 
aine! She, too, was doomed! He 
groaned aloud in his misery and awe. 
Food and water came after that, but 
he ate and drank little, so depressed 
had he become. He sought for every 


‘ i ‘eleg? FZ 
means of escape that suggested itself 


to him. The walls, the floors, the doors, 
the stairway to the armorer’s shop—all 
were impassable, so carefully was he 
From time to time he heard 
inklings of the plot which was to cul- 
minate on the fatal twenty-sixth; he 
did not get the details in particular, 
but he knew that the bomb was to be 
hurled at the prince near the entrance 
to the plaza, and that Marlanx’s men 
were to sweep over the stricken city 
almost before the echo died away. 
There was a telegraph instrument in 
the outer room. He could hear it tick- 
ing off its messages, day and night, 
and could hear the discussion of re- 
ports as they came in or went out. It 
soon became clear to him that the wire 
connected the room with Marlanx’s 
headquarters near Balak, in Axphain, 
a branch instrument being stationed in 
the cave above the witch’s hut. He 
marveled at the completeness of the 
great conspiracy; and marveled more 
because it seemed to be absolutely un- 
known to the omnipresent Dangloss. 
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On his third night, he heard the 
committee discussing the failure of one 
of Marlanx’s most cunning schemes, 
The news had come in over the wire, 
and it created no small amount of 
chagrin among the Red conspirators. 
That one detail in their mighty pilot 
should go contrary to expectations 
seeined to disturb them immeasurably. 
King was just beginning to realize the 


stupendous possibilities of the plot; he 


listened for every detail with a mind 
o fascinated by horror that it seemed 


y able to grasp the seriousness 
; own position. 
that Marlanx deemed it 
ssary—even imperative—to the 
welfare of the movement that John 
Tullis should be disposed of summar- 
ily before the crucial chapter in their 
operations. Truxton heard the com- 
mittee discussing the fiasco that at- 
tended his first attempt to draw the 
brainy, influential American out of the 
[t was clear that Marlanx sus- 
ted Tullis of a deep admiration for 
his wife, the Countess Ingomede; he 
was prepared to play upon that ad- 
miration for the success of his efforts. 
The countess disappeared on a recent 
niglit, leaving the court in extreme 
ubt as to her fate. Later, a decoy 
telegram was sent by a Marlanx agent, 
informing Tullis that she had gone to 
Schloss Marlanx, never to return, but 
so shrewdly worded that he would be- 
lieve that it had been sent by coer- 
cion, and that she was actually a pris- 
ner in the hands of her own husband. 
Tullis was expected to follow her to the 
castle, bent on rescue. As a matter of 
fact, the countess was a prisoner in the 
ls near Balak, spirited away from her 
vn garden by audacious agents of the 
[ron Count. Tullis was swift to fall 
into the trap, but, to the confusion of 
the arch plotter, he was just as swift 
to avoid the consequences. 

He left Edelweiss with two secret 
ervice men, bound for Schloss Mar- 
lanx. All unknown to him, a selected 
company of cutthroats were in waiting 
for him on the hills near the castle. To 
the amazement of the conspirators, he 
suddenly retraced his tracks and came 
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back to Edelweiss inside of twenty- 
four hours, a telegram stopping him at 
Gushna, a hundred miles down the line. 
The message was from Dangloss, and 
it was in cipher. A trainman in the 
service of Marlanx could only say, in 
explanation, that the American had 
smiled as he deciphered the dispatch, 
and at once left the carriage with his 
men to await the uptrain at six o’clock. 

Peter Brutus repeated a message he 
had just received from Marlanx at 
Balak. It was to the effect that he 
had reason to believe that his wife had 
managed, through an unknown traitor, 
to send word to the tower that she was 
not at Schloss Marlanx, nor in any im- 
mediate danger. He felt himself sup- 
ported in this belief by the 
fact that no 


obvious 
further efforts had been 
made by Tullis or the police since that 
day. The authorities apparently were 
inactive, and Tullis, was serenely se- 
cure at the royal castle. The guard 
about the prince, however, had been 
largely increased. 

Tullis was known to be reorganiz- 
ing the Royal Guard, supported by 
the ministry to a man, it was said; not 
even the Duke of Perse opposed him. 

“The count is more afraid of this 
man Tullis than of all the rest,” averred 
Peter Brutus. “He has reason to hate 
and fear the Americans. That is why 
he desires the death of our prisoner. 
He has said, time and again, over tl 
wire, that King will in some way es- 
cape, and play the deuce with our 
plans. It does not seem possible, how- 
ever. We have him absolutely secure, 
and Olga—well, you know how sl 
feels about it.” 

“T don’t see why he should be so 
disturbed by Tullis,” growled one of 
the men. “He has no real authority at 
court, and he is but one man against 
an unseen army that will not strike un- 
til everything is ready. There can be 
no——”’ 

“That is what I have said to my 
master, Julius, but he will not be con- 
vinced. He says that he has had ex- 
perience with one American, Lorry, 
and he knows the breed. Tullis has 
more power at court than the people 
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think. He is shrewd and strong, and 
not to be caught napping. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the count says, Tullis has 
already scented danger in the air, and 
has induced the ministry to prepare 
for an uprising. Of course, he cannot 
know of the dynamiting that is to open 
the way to success, but it is true that if 
anybody can upset our plans, it is this 
meddling American. He is a self-ap- 
pointed guardian of the prince, and he 
is not to be sneered at. The 
are puppets, nothing more.” 
Julius Spantz agreed with 
know that the 
strengthened, and 


tions are being 


regents 


Brutus. 
being 
precau- 


7 guard is 
that certain 
taken to prevent the 
prince. It is common 
rumor among the soldiers that Count 
Marlanx will some day seek to over- 
throw the government and take the 
throne. The air is full of talk concern- 
ing this far-distant possibility. Thank 


luction of the 


an 
awl 


God, it is to be sooner than they think, 


if Tullis and General Braze were given 
db 


a month or two longer, I doubt-if we 
could succeed. The must catch 
them unprepared.” 

“This is the twenty-second, Satur- 
day is the twenty-sixth. They can do 
nothing in four days,” said one of the 
women. 

“Count Marlanx will be ready on the 
twenty-sixth. He has said so. A new 
strike will be declared on the railroad 
on the twenty-fifth, and the strikers 
will be in the city with their griev- 
ances. Saturday’s celebration — will 
bring men from the mountains and the 
mines to town. A 
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A single blow, and we 
have won.” So spoke Brutus. 

“Then, why all this fear of Tullis? 
demanded Anna Cromer. 

“It is not like the Iron Count,” added 
Madame Drovnask, with a sneer. 

Olga Platanova had not spoken. She 
was not there to talk. She was only 
to act on the twenty-sixth of July. She 
was the means to an end. 

“Well, fear, or no fear, the count 
lies awake trying to think of a way to 
entice him from the city before the 
twenty-sixth. It may be silly, madam, 
but Count Marlanx is a wiser man than 
any of us here. He is not afraid of 


Dangloss or Braze or Quinnox, but he 
is afraid of what he calls ‘American 
luck!’ He is even superstitious about 
Hu” 

“We must not—we cannot fail,” 
grated William Spantz, and the cry 
was reiterated by half a dozen voices. 

“The world demands success of us!” 
cried Anna Cromer. “We die for suc- 
cess, we die for failure! It is all one!” 

The next morning, after a sleepless 
night, Truxton King made his first de- 
termined attempt to escape. All night 
long he had lain there thinking of the 
horrid thing that was to happen on the 
black twenty-sixth. He counted the 
days, the hours, the minutes. Morning 
brought the twenty-third. Only three 
days more! Oh, if he could but get 
one word to John Tullis, the man Mar- 
lanx feared; if he could only break 
away from these fiends long enough to 
utter one cry to the world, even his 
dying gasp! 

Marlanx feared the Americans! He 
even ieared him, a helpless captive! 
The thrill of exultation that ran 
through his veins was but the genesis 
of an impulse that mastered him later. 

He knew that two armed men stood 
guard in the outer room, day and 
night. The door to the stairway lead- 
ing into the armorer’s shop was of iron, 
and heavily barred; the door opening 
into the sewer was even more securely 
bolted ; besides, there was a great stone 
door at the foot of the passage. The 
keys to these two doors were never 
out of the possession of William 
Spantz; one of his guards held the key 
to the stairway door. His only chance 
lay in his ability to suddenly overpower 
two men and make off by way of the 
armorer’s shop. 

When his little door was opened on 
the morning of the twenty-third, Trux- 
ton King’s long, powerful figure shot 
through as if sped by a catapult. The 
man with the candle and the knife went 
down like a beef, floored by a blow on 
the jaw. 

The American, his eyes blazing with 
hope and desperation, kept onward— 
to find himself face to face with Olga 
Platanova. 
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She was staring at him with fright- 
ened eyes, her lips apart, her hands to 
her breast. The tableau was brief. 
He could not strike her down. With 
a curse, he was turning to the man on 
the floor, eager to snatch the keys from 
his belt. A scream from her drawn 
lips held him; he whirled and looked 
into the now haggard face of the girl 
he had considered beautiful. The pen- 
alty for her crime was already written 
there. She was to die in three days. 

the key!’ cried. 
You have no chance to 


back ! ! They 


e has not she 


r have I. 
ne. Go Go back! 
coming !”’ 

When it 
stood in the 
The 


\ key rattled in the door. 
ng@ Open, two men 
rture, both with drawn 
girl leaped between them <z 
less, defeated American. 
“Remember!” she cried. “You 
t to kill him!” 
r Brutus had 
\ 


half dazed, 


are 


risen from the 
floor, mut furious. H 
for the lunge. 
glad it’s you,” 
aside. His fist shot out, and 
ain Brutus went down, The men in 
he doorway actually laughed. 
good blow, even if it avails you 
” said one of them dryly. 
is not an especial favorite with us. 
Return to your room at once. Miss 
Platanova, call your uncle. It is now 
necessary to bind the fellow’s hands. 
They are too dangerous to be allowed 
oam at large in this fashion.” 
\ll day long, Truxton paced his lit- 
prison, bitterly lamenting his ill- 
ed effort. Now, he would be even 
carefully guarded. His hands 
re bound behind his back; he was 
powerless. If he had only waited! 
wuck had been against him. How was 
to know that the guard with the 
ys had gone upstairs when Olga 
brought his breakfast down? It was 
The twenty-third dragged itself into 
the past, and the twenty-fourth was 
following in the gloomy wake of its 
predecessors. Two days more! He 
began to feel the approach of madness. 


roared King, 


e 
a vicious leap at King, his knife. 


His own death was not far away. It 
would follow that of the prince and of 
Olga Platanova, his friend. But he 
was not thinking of his own death; he 
was thinking of the prince’s life. 

The atmosphere of suppressed ex- 
citement that characterized the hushed 
gatherings in the outer room did not 
fail to leave its impression upon him; 
he knew there was murder in the 
hearts of these fanatics; he could feel 
the strain that held their hitherto ve- 
hement lips to tense whisperings and 
mutterings 1 


could distinguish the 


difference between the footsteps of to- 

the tread 
lighter, unconsciously 
more stealthy, with each passing hour. 

Forty-eight hours; that was all! 

Truxton found himself crying bitter- 
ly from time to time; not because he 
was in terror, but because he knew of 
the thing that hourly drew nearer de- 
spite the fact that he knew. 

Olga Platanova’s voice was heard no 
more before the Committee of Ten. 
Something told him that she was being 
groomed and primed in an _ upstairs 
room. I 


day and those of yesterday; 
was ] 


growing 


Primed like a gun of war! He 
wondered if she could be praying for 
courage to do the thing that had been 
set down for 

came irregularly 


her to do. ‘ood now 


I 
to him. She was no 
longer preparing it. 
She was making herself ready. 


Early that night, as he lay with his 
ear to the crack of the dcor, he heard 
them discussing his own death. It was 
to come as soon as Olga had gone to 
her reward. She was not there to de- 
fend him. Spantz had that she 
was praying in her room, committing 
her soul to God. Truxton King sud- 
denly pricked up his ears, attracted by 
a sentence that fell from the lips of 
one of the men 

“Tullis is on his way to the hills of 
Dawsbergen by this time. He will be 
out of the way on the twenty-sixth 
safe enough.” 

“Count Marlanx was not to be sat- 
isfied until he had found the means to 
draw him away from Edelweiss,” said 
another. “This time it will work like 
a charm. Late this afternoon Tullis 


said 
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was making ready to lead a troop of 
cavalry into the hills to effect a rescue. 
Sancta Maria! That was a clever 
stroke! Not only does he go himself, 
but with him goes a captain with one 
hundred soldiers from the fort. Ha, 
ha! Marlanx is a fox! A very ex- 
ceptional fox!” 

Tullis off to the hills? 
diers, to effect a rescue? 
up, his brain whirling. 

“A wise fox!” agreed Peter 
thickly. 
len from 


goes off 


With sol- 
Truxton sat 


3rutus 
His lips were terribly swol- 
final blow. “Tullis 
chasing a jack-o’-lantern in 
the hills; Marlanx sits by and laughs at 
the joke he’s played. It is good! Al- 
most too good to be true. I wonder 
what our fine prisoner will say to it 
when the new prisoner comes to keep 
him company over the twenty-sixth?” 


King’s 


CHAPTER All, 


It was far past midnight when King 


was roused from the doze into which 
he had fallen, exhausted and disconso- 
late, an hour earlier. Sounds of un- 
usual commotion reached him from the 
outer room. Instantly he was wide 
awake, breathing heavily in the sudden 
overpowering fear that he had slept for 
many hours and that the time had come 
for the conspirators to go forth. Was 
it the twenty-sixth? 

Loud, quick commands came to his 
ears; the moving of eager footsteps; 
the drawing of bolts. 

“They are here, at last,” he heard 
some one say. “God, this suspense has 
been horrible. But they are here.” 

“Stand ready, then, with the guns! 
cried Peter Brutus, “It may be a trick, 
after all. Don’t open that door down 
there, Spantz, until you know who is 
on the outside.” 

Then followed a 
dead silence. 

“Tt’s all right,” came at last in the 
relieved, eager voice of Peter Brutus. 
“Clear the way, comrades. Give them 
room! By our Holy Father, this is 
a brave triumph. Ah!” 

Heavy footsteps clogged 
room, accompanied by 


” 


long interval of 


into the 
stertorous 


breathing and no small amount of 
grunting from masculine _ throats, 
Doors were closed, bolts shot, and then 
many voices let loose their flow of 
eager exclamations. Not one, but 
three or four languages were spoken 
by the excited, intense occupants of the 
outer room; King could make nothing 
of what they said. Finally, the sharp, 
incisive voice of William Spantz broke 
through the babble, commanding si- 
lence. 

“Still unconscious,” he said, when 
some measure of order was secured. 

“Yes,” grunted one of the men, evi- 
dently a newcomer. “Since we left the 
house above the ramparts. No need 
for gags or bonds, but we used them, 
just the same. Now, that we are here, 
what is to be done?” 

“We will have our instructions to- 
morrow. The count is to inform us 
before nightfall where she is to be re- 
moved to. Next week, she is to go to 
Schloss Marlanx.” Brutus inserted a 
cruel, heartless laugh, and then added: 
“There she is to remain until he is 
quite ready to take her to new apart- 
ments—in town. ‘Trust the master to 
dispose of her properly. He knows 
how to handle women by this time.” 

A woman, thought Truxton. The 
countess! They had brought her here 
from Balak, after all. What a re- 
morseless brute Marlanx must be to 
maltreat his beautiful wife as—Truxton 
did not complete the angry reflection. 
Words from the other side of the door 
checked the train of thought. 

“To my mind, she is more beautiful 
than his own wife,” observed Anna 
Cromer. “She will be a fine morsel 
for the count, who has even cast long- 
ing eyes on so homely a mortal as I.” 

\ll women are alike to him,” said 
Spantz sententiously. “I hope she is 
not to be left here for long. I don’t 
like women about at a time like this. 
No offense, Madame Drovnask.” 

“She'll go to-morrow night, I’m 
sure,” said Peter. “I told the count we 
could not keep her here over the— 
over the twenty-sixth. You see, there 
is a bare possibility that none of us 
may ever come back after the bomb is 
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. See? We don’t want a wom- 
to die of starvation down here, in 
event. I don’t care what happens 
he man in there. But the count 
not want this one to starve. Oh, 
r ip 
Je must put her in the room with 
——— for the present. You 
1e will take her away before 
A woman’s cries are most 
It was Spantz who spoke. 
stop her crying,” volunteered 
Cromer harshly. 
fancy you could, 1 
They all laug 
regaining her 


1° “ ” 
distressing. 


t 
h 
I 


one of th 
Cromer. 
mium down here, Raoul.” 
ntly the door to King’s room 
hrown open. He had got to his 
ras standing in the centre of 
, his eyes blinking in the glare 


cried Pete “You 
W e’ve got a fair ady for you, 
friend. Get back there, you dog! 

in your corne ‘” 
ixton faced the ugly crowd be- 
he door for a moment, and then 
ck to the corner, to watch the 
edings with wondering, pitying 
‘ou are a fine bunch of human be- 
blurted out, savage with de- 
and rage. No one gave heed to 

pe eg 

man wit i lighted candle entered 
iolding i. light above his head. 
followed by two others, who 
rted the drooping, tottering fig- 
f a woman. 
Let | there against the wall, 
Drago. fetch in more candles. 
She must be left in the dark. He 
not to be frightened to 
afraid of the dark 
Let there be 
Brutus, spitting 


ler sit 
Julius, 
not 
she is 
Women are 
strange 
; scoffed 
ward King. 
“T'll get you for that some day, 
grated the American, white with an- 
ger. Peter spat again, and laughed 
loudly. 


dogs. 


Peter 


” 


“Enough!” commanded William 
Spantz. “We are not children.” Titrn- 
ing to King, he went on, a touch of 
kindness in his voice: “Cheer her if 
you can, She is one of your class. Do 
not let the lights go out.” 

Raising his hands, he 
the others from the doorway. 
stant later, King and his 
half-cons companion w 
locked in together, the fitful 

candle on the floor 
mete a i 


1 
L 


drove 
An in- 
miserable, 
ere alone, 
l 


ight from 


fairly 
cic us 


c lows he 
] 5 4 
perore auring 
ment. 


Fo 


was not 
ing dropped 
nestled 


forward until 
the lace jabot 

A mass of tangled 1 
eyes; her arms hung 
small, modish 
showed beneath the 
forlorn in i 


rments 


iair 


sides; 


their 


eyes wide 
that OTay 
seen t 

Two e - steps h ook, anc 
halted, halfway. She 
and was raising her 
and wavering between 
reality. : 


1 
he 


1e 
had heard him 
eyes, bewildered 

dreamland and 


] 
1 
Lt 
1 
} 
+1 


Jehovah!” he gasped, unbe- 

! a ry My God, is it you?’ 

ad lropped t ) his knees be fore l 

startled eyes. A look 

abject terror crossed the tired, tear- 

face. She shrank away from 

him, shivering, whimpering like a 
cowed child. 

“What is it? Where am he 
moaned. “Oh, let me go! What have 
[ done, that you should bring me here? 
Let me go, Mr. King! You are not 
so wicked iy 


“se 3 


er, 


ring into her 


bring you here?” he inter- 
rupted, aghast. Then he understood. 
Utter dismay filled his eyes. “You 
think that I have done this thing to| 
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you? God above us! Look! I, too, 
am a prisoner here. I’ve been here for 
days, weeks, years. They are going to 
kill me after to-morrow. And you 
think that I have done this to you?” 

“T don’t know what Oh, Mr. 
King, what does it all mean? Forgive 
me! I see, now. You are bound— 
you are suffering—you are years older. 
I see now. But why is it? What have 
you done? What have I done?” 

She was growing hysterical with ter- 
ror. 

“Don’t shrink from me,” he urged. 
“Try to calm yourself. Try to look 
upon me as a friend—as a_ possible 
saviour. Lie quiet, do, for a little while. 
Think it all out for yourself.” 

He knelt there before her while she 
sobbed out the last agony of alarm. 
There were no tears in her eyes; rack- 
ing sobs shook her slender body ; every 
nerve was aquiver, he could see. Pa- 


tiently he waited, never taking his firm, 
encouraging gaze from her face. 


She 
grew calmer, more rational. Then, 
with the utmost gentleness, he per- 
suaded her to rise and walk about the 
little room with him. 

“It will give you strength and cour- 
age,” he urged. ‘Poor little girl! 
Poor little girl!” 

She looked up into his face, a new 
light coming into her eyes. 

“Don't talk now,” he said softly. 
“Take your time. Hold to my arm, 
please. There! In a little while you'll 
be able to tell me all about it—and 
then we'll set about to find a way to 
escape these devils. We'll laugh at 
‘em, after all.” 

For five or ten minutes he led her 
back and forth across the room, very 
tenderly. At first, she was faint and 
uncertain; then, as her strength and 
wits came back to her, courage took 
the place of despair. She smiled wan- 
ly and asked him to sit down with her. 

“A way to escape, you said,” she 
murmured, as he dropped to her side. 
“Where are we? What is it all about ?” 

“Not so loud,” he cautioned. “I'll 
be perfectly candid with you. You'll 
have to be very, very brave. But wait. 
Perhaps it will be easier for you to tell 


me what has happened to you, so far 
as you know. I can throw light on the 
whole situation, I think. Tell me, 
please, in your own way and time. 
We're in a sorry mess, and it looks 
black, but, this much I can tell you; 
you are to be set free in a few days, 
unharmed. That is assured.” 

“And you?” she whispered, clutch- 
ing his arm tightly, the swift thrill of 
relief dying almost as it was born. 
“What of you?” 

“Oh, I'll get out all right,” he af- 
firmed, with a confidence he did not 
feel. “I’m going to get you out of 
this or die in the attempt. Sh! Don’t 
oppose me,’ he went on whimsically. 
“T’ve always wanted to be a hero, and 
here’s my chance. Now, tell me what 
happened to you.” 

Her piquant, ever-sprightly face had 
lost the arrogance that had troubled all 
his dreams of conquest. She was pale 
and shivering and, so sorely distressed 
that he had it in his heart to clasp her 
in his arms as one might do in trying 
to soothe a frightened child. Her face 
grew cloudy with the effort to concen- 
trate her thoughts; a piteous frown set- 
tled upon her brow. 

“I’m not sure that I can recall every- 
thing. It is all so terrible—so unac- 
countable. It’s like a dream that you 
try to remember and cannot. Finding 
you here in this place is really the 
strangest part of it. I cannot believe 
that I am awake.” 

She looked long and anxiously into 
his face, her eyebrows drawn together 
in an earnest squint of uncertainty. 
“Oh, Mr. King, I have had such a 
dreadful—dreadful time. Am_ I 
awake?” 

“That’s what I’ve been asking of 
myself,’ he murmured. “I 
we’re both awake, all right. 
mares don’t last forever.” 

Her story came haltingly; he was 
obliged to supply many of the details 
by conjecture, she was so hazy and 
vague in her memory. 

At the beginning of the narrative, 
however, Truxton was raised to un- 
usual heights; he felt such a thrill of 
exaltation that for the moment he for- 


guess 


Night- 
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got his and her immediate peril. In a 
perfectly matter-of-fact manner, she 
was informing him that her search for 
him had not been abandoned until 
Baron Dangloss received a telegram 
from Paris, stating that King was in 
a hospital there, recovering from a 
wound in the head. 

“You can imagine what I thought 
when I saw you here a little while 
she said, again looking hard at 
as if to make sure. “We had 
ked everywhere for you. You see, 
was ashamed. That man from 
ok’s told us that you were hurt by 
by the way I treated you the day 
you disappeared, and—well, he 


j 
alked foolishl about 


ago,” 


his face, 


) 
} 


very 


a long breath. Somehow 
sr than he had been be- 
is a dreadful ass,” he 


seems that the ministry was cu- 

ly disturbed by the events attend- 
the disappearance of the Countess 
romede. The deception practiced 
m John Tullis, frustrated only by 
‘eceipt of a genuine message from 
untess, was enough to convince 
ithorities that something serious 

It may have meant no more 
the assassination of Tullis at the 


4 


1tToOot. 


of a jealous husband; or it may 
been a part of the vast conspiracy 
which Dangloss now believed to be in 
process of development.” 
“Development!” Truxton King had 
aimed at this point in her narra- 
God, if Dangloss only 

what I know!’ 
had been a second brief mes- 
from the countess. She admitted 
was with her husband at the 
yhian capital. This came 
to Tullis and was to the effect that she 
and the count were leaving almost 1m- 
mediately for a stay at Biarritz, in 


a 
rrance, 


“eo 4 
{,00d 


1 
| 


message 


said the narrator, “the 
They did not go to Biar- 
[ am convinced now that she is 
in the plot with that vile old man. She 
may even expect to reign in Graustark 
some day if his plans are carried out. 


Mr. King,” 
countess lied. 
ritz 


I saw Count Marlanx yesterday. He 
was in Graustark. I knew him by the 
portrait that hangs in the Duke of 
Perse’s house—the portrait that Ingo- 
mede always frowns at when I men- 
tion it to her. So, they did not go to 
France.” 

She becoming excited. Her 
eyes flashed; she spoke rapidly. On 
the morning of the twenty-third, she 
had gone for her gallop on the famous 
Ganlook Road, attended by two faith- 
ful grooms from the royal stables. 

“T was in for a longer ride than 
usual,” she said, with sudden constraint. 
She looked away from her eager lis- 
tener. “I was nervous, and had not 
slept the night before. A girl never 
does, I suppose.” 

He looked askance. 
queried. 

She was blushing, he was sure of it. 
“T mean, a girl is always nervous and 
distrait after—after she has promised, 
don’t you see?” 

“No, I don’t see.” 

“T had promised Count Vos Engo 
the night before that I—— Oh, but it 
really has nothing to do with the story. 


I. 


was 


“Yes?” he 


Truxton was actually glaring at her. 
‘You mean that you had promised to 
marry Count Vos Engo!” he stam- 
mered. 

“We 


” 


will not discuss 
But did you promise to be his wife? 
Is he the man you love?” he insisted. 
She stared at him in surprise, and no 
little resentment. 

“T beg of you, Mr. King——” 
began, but he interrupted her. 

“Forgive me. I’m a fool. Don't 
mind me.” He sank back against the 
wall, the picture of dejection. “It 
doesn’t matter, anyway. I've got to 
die in a day or two, so what’s the 
odds ?””’ 

“How very strangely you talk. Are 
you sure—I mean, do you think it is 
fever? One suffers so——” 

He sighed deeply. “Well, that’s 
over! Whew! It was a dream, by 
Jove!” 

" “T don’t 


she 


understand.” 
Please go on.” 
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She waited a moment, and then said 
very gently: “I’m so sorry for you.” 
He laughed, for he thought she pitied 
him because he had awakened from the 
dream. 

Then she resumed her story, not to 
be interrupted again. He seemed to 
have lost all interest. 

She had gone six or eight miles 
down the Ganlook Road when she came 
up with five troopers of the Royal 
Guard. It was a lonely spot, at the 
junction of the King’s Highway and 
the road to the mines. One of the 
troopers came forward and respectful- 
ly requested her to turn off into the 
mines road until a detachment passed, 
in charge of a gang of desperadoes 
taken at the inn of the Hawk and 
Raven the night before. Unsuspect- 
ing, she rode off into the forest lane 
for several hundred yards. 

It was a trap. The men were not 
troopers, but brigands gotten up in the 
uniform of the guard. Once away 
from the main highway, they made 
prisoners of her and the two grooms. 
Then followed a long ride through 
roads new to her. At noon they came 
to a halt while the rascals changed 
their clothing, appearing in their true 
garb, that of the mountaineer. Half 
dead with dread, she heard them dis- 
cussing their plans; they spoke quite 
freely in the presence of the well-beaten 
grooms, who were led to expect death 
before many hours. It was the design 
of the bandits to make their way to the 
almost impregnable fastnesscs in the 
hills of Dawsbergen, the wild priici- 
pality to the south, There they could 

against all hope of rescue, 


hold her, 


until an immense sum of money was 
paid over in ransom. 

When night came, they were high 
in the mountains back of the monas- 
tery, many hours ahead of any pursuit. 
They became stupidly careless, and the 
two grooms made a dash for freedom. 


One of them was killed, but the other 
escaped. She was afterward to recall 
that no effort was made to recapture 
him; they deliberately allowed him to 
escape, their cunning purpose becom- 
ing only too apparent afterward. 


Instead of hurrying on to Daws- 
bergen, they dropped swiftly down the 
valley above the city. No secret was 
made of the ruse they had employed to 
mislead the prospective pursuers. The 
rescue party, they swore joyously, 
would naturally be led by John Tul- 
lis; he would go with all haste to the 
Dawsbergen hills. The word of the 
trusty groom would be taken as posi- 
tive proof that the captive was in that 
country. She shuddered as she lis- 
tened to their exultant chuckles. It 
had been a most cunningly conceived 
plan, and it promised to result profit- 
ably for them in the end. 

Some time during the slow torturing 
ride through the forest, she swooned. 
Vhen she came to her senses, she was 
in a dimly lighted room, surrounded 
by men. The gag had been removed 
from her mouth. She would have 
shrieked out in her terror, had not her 
gaze rested upon the figure of a man 
who sat opposite, his elbows on the 
back of the chair which he straddled, 
his chin on his arms. He was staring 
at her steadily, his black eyes catch- 
ing her gaze and holding it as a snake 
holds the bird it has charmed. 

She recognized the hard, hawklike 
face. There could be no mistake. She 
was looking into the face that made 
the portrait of the Iron Count so ab- 
horrent to her; the leathery head of a 
cadaver with eyes that lived. <A _ por- 
trait of Voltaire, the likeness of a 
satyr, a suggestion of Satan—all 
rushed up from memory’s storehouse 
to hold her attention rapt in contem- 
plation of this sinister figure. 

He smiled. It was like the crumpling 
of soft leather. Then, with a word to 
one of the men, he abruptly left the 
room. After that she broke down and 
cried herself into the sleep of ex- 
haustion. 

All the next day she sat limp and 
helpless in the chair they had brought 
to her. She could neither eat nor 
drink. Late in the afternoon Marlanx 
came again. She knew not whence he 
came; he stood before her suddenly, 
as if produced by the magic of some 
fabled genie, smiling blandly, his hands 
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clasped behind his back, his attitude 
one of lecherous calculation. 

Truxton King ground his teeth with 
rage and despair while she was breath- 
lessly repeating the suave compli- 
ments that oozed from the lips of the 
tormentor. 

“He laughed when I demanded that 
he should restore me to my friends. 
He chided me when I pleaded and 
begged for mercy. My questions were 
never answered. He only said that no 
harm was to come to me; I was merely 
touching purgatory that I might better 
appreciate paradise when I came to it. 
Oh, it was horrible! I thought I would 
go mad, Finally, I called him a beast; 
I don’t know what else I said. He 
merely smiled. Presently he called one 
of the men into the room. He said 
something about a sewer and a hole in 
the ground. Then the man went out 
and I heard the clicking of a telegraph 
instrument. I heard certain instruc- 
tions. I was to be taken to a certain 
place in the city at nightfall and kept 
there until to-morrow night, when I am 
again to be removed by way of the 
river. That is all ] know. Where am 
1, Mr. King? Why are we here—you 
and I?” 

King’s heart throbbed fiercely once 
more. He was looking straight into 
the piteous, wondering eyes; his gaze 
fell to the parted, tremulous lips. A 
vast hunger possessed his soul. In that 
moment he could have laid down his 
life for her, with a smile of rejoicing. 

Then he told her why she was there, 
why he was there—and of the twenty- 
sixth. The dreadful twenty-sixth! 

ller eyes grew wide with horror and 
understanding ; her bosom rose and fell 
rapidly with the sobs of suppressed 
terror. At last, he had finished his 
stupefying tale; they sat side by side, 
staring into each other’s eyes, help- 
less, stricken. 

“God in heaven!” she repeated over 
and over again, in a piteous whisper. 

The candle flickered with feeble in- 
terest in the shadows that began to 
grow in the farthest corner. The girl 
drew closer to the side of the strong, 
yet powerless, man. Their gaze went 


to the sputtering candle. It was go- 
ing out, and they would be in utter 
darkness. And yet neither thought of 
the fresh candles in the corner. 

King brought himself out of the 
strange lethargy with a jerk. It was 
high time, for the light was going. 

“Quick!” he cried. “The candle! 
Light a fresh one. My hands are 
bound.” 

She crept to the candles and joined 
the wicks. A new light grew as the 
old one died. Then she stood erect, 
looking down upon him. 

“You are bound. I forgot.” 

She started forward, dropping to 
her knees beside him, an eager gleam 
in her eyes. “If I can untie the rope 
—will that help? Can you do any- 
thing? You are strong. There must 
be a way. There must be one little 
chance for you—for us. Let me try.” 

“By Jove!” he whispered admiring- 
ly, his spirits leaping to meet hers. 
“You've got pluck. You put new life 
in me. I—I was almost a—a quit- 
ter.” 

“You have been here so long,” she 
explained quickly. “And tied all these 
days.” She was tugging at the knot. 

“Only since I gave that pleasant 
punch to Peter Brutus.” 

“That shows what you can do,” she 
whispered warmly. “Oh, I wonder! I 
vonder if we have a chance. Anyway, 
your arms will be free. I shall feel 
safer if your arms are free.” 

He sat with his back to her while 
she struggled with the stubborn knots. 
A delicious thrill of pleasure swept 
over him. She had said she would feel 
safer if his arms were free! She was 
struggling, with many a tense strain- 
ing of delicate fingers, to undo the 
bonds which held him helpless. The 
touch of her eager fingers, the close- 
ness of her body, the warmth of her 
breathing—he was beginning to hope 
that the effort might be prolonged in- 
terminably. 

At last, after many despairing tugs, 
the knot reiaxed. “There!” she cried, 
sinking back exhausted. “Oh, how it 
must have hurt you. Your wrists are 


raw!” 
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He suppressed the tactless impulse 
to say that he preferred a rope on the 
wrists to one about his neck, realiz- 
ing that the jest could only shock and 
not amuse her, under the present con- 
ditions. 

His arms were stiff and sore, and 
hung like lead at his sides. She 
watched him, with narrowed eyes, while 
he stood off and tried to work blood 
and strength back into his muscles. 

“Do you think you can—can do any- 
thing, now, Mr. King?” she asked, 
after a long interval. 

He would not tell her how helpless 
he was, even with his hands free. So 
he smiled bravely and sought to reas- 
sure her with the most imposing boasts 
he could utter. She began to breathe 
easier; the light in her eyes grew 
brighter, more hopeful. 

“We must escape,” she said, as if it 
were all settled. 

“Tt cannot be to-night,” he gently 
informed her, a sickness attacking her 
heart. ‘Don’t you think you’d better 
try to get some sleep?” 

He prevailed upon her to lie down, 
with his coat for a pillow. In two 
minutes she was asleep. 

For an hour or more he sat there, 
looking sorrowfully at the tired, sweet 
face, the utmost despair in his soul. 
At last, he stretched himself out on 
the floor, near the door, and, as he 
went to sleep, prayed that Providence 
might open a way for him to prove that 
she was not depending on him in vain. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


It was pitch dark when he awoke. 

“By Heaven, it was a dream, after 
all,” he murmured. “Well, thank God 
for that! She isn’t in this damnable 
hole. And,” with a quickening of the 
blood, “she hasn’t said she was going 
to marry Vos Engo.” 

The sound of light breathing came 
to his ears. He sat up. His hands 
were free. It had not been a dream. 
She was lying over there, asleep. The 
candle had burned itself out, that was 
all. He crept softly across the floor; in 
the darkness he found her, and touched 


the garment she wore—and drew back, 
enthralled. A strange joy filled him; 
she was his, for the time being. They 
were equals in this direful, unlovely 
place; royal prejudice stood for noth- 
ing here. The mad desire to pick her 
up in his arms and hold her close came 
over him—only to perish as quickly < 
it flamed. What was he thinking of: 

She stirred restlessly as he crept back 
to the door. The sharp, quick intake 
of her breath told him that she was 
awake. He stopped and utter silence 
fell upon the room. 

A little moan 
“Who is it? 
What——” 

“Tt is I,’ he whispered eagerly. 
“King. Don’t be afraid. The candle 
burned out while we were asleep. I did 
not intend to sleep. I’m sorry. We 
can’t have a light now until some one 
comes in the morning. Don't be 
afraid.” 


1S 
? 


escaped her 


Why is it so 


“T am afraid. Where are you?” 
“Here!” He hastened to her side. 
As he came up, she touched his face 
with her hand timorously. He caught 
the wayward fingers in his own and 
held them, drawing quite close to her. 
“It’s all right,” he said. 

“Will they come soon?” 

“I hope not—I mean, yes; it 
be morning.” 

“T loathe the dark,” 
Presently her head 
against his shoulder, 
asleep again. 

“T don’t give a damn if they never 
come,” thought Truxton King, intox- 
icated with bliss. 

Afraid to move for fear of disturb- 
ing her, he sat there for an hour or 
more, his back twisted and uncom- 
fortable, but never so resolute. He 
would not have moved for all the 
world. 

All this time, his brain was working 
like mad in the new-found desire to 
perform miracles for the sake of this 
lovely, unattainable creature. Was 
there no way to foil these triumphant 
conspirators? He was forgetting the 
prince, the horrors of the twenty-sixth ; 
he was thinking oniy of saving this 


must 
she sighed. 
dropped over 
and she was 
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girl from the fate that Marlanx had in 
store for her. Vos Engo may have 
had the promise, but what could it 
profit him if Marlanx had the girl? 

~ “T’ve got about as much chance as a 
snowball,’ he reflected, courage and 
decision growing stronger each mo- 
ment. “I might just as well die one 
way as another. If I could only catch 
‘em napping for a minute, I might turn 
the trick. God, that would be re 
He was lost in ecstatic contemplation 
of the glory that such an event would 
bring. 

Footsteps in the outer room recalled 
him to the bitter reality of their posi- 
tion. He awoke her and whispered 
words of encouragement into her be- 
wildered ear. Then he put on his coat 
and threw himself on the floor, first 
wrapping the rope about his wrists to 
deceive the guard. 

A key turned in the padlock, and the 
bolt was raised. Old man Spantz 
stood in the doorway, peering in at 
them. In surly tones, Truxton replied 
to his sharp query, saying that the can- 
die had gone out while he slept. 

“It is noon,” said the old man iras- 
cibly. Then he came in and lighted a 
candle. 

“Noon of the twenty-fifth,” said 
Truxton bitterly. “In twenty-four 
hours it will be all over, eh, Spantz ?” 

“At noon to-morrow,” said Spantz 
grimly, 

There were half a dozen men in the 
outer room, conversing in low, ex- 
cited tones; the fervent gesticulations 
which usually marked their discussions 
were missing, proving the constraint 
that had descended upon them. One 
of them—it was Julius Spantz— 
hrought in the food for the prisoners, 
etting it on the floor between them. 

“It is usually the duty of our friend 
Julius to feed me,” observed Truxton 
to his fellow prisoner. “I dare say he 
won't mind if you relieve him of the 


+ 1 
assis 


“She can feed you if she likes,” 
growled Julius. 

“Julius?” queried the girl from the 
castle, peering at the man. “‘Not Julius 
Spantz, of the armory ?” 


“The same,” said Truxton. Julius 
laughed awkwardly and_ withdrew. 
“Son of our distinguished host here. 
Permit me to present Herr us 

“Enough,” snarled William Spantz, 
with a threatening movement toward 
King. His manner changed complete- 
ly, however, when he turned to address 
the young lady. “I beg to inform you, 
madam, that your stay in this unwhole- 
some place is to be brief. Pray endure 
it for the remainder of this day. To- 
night you will be removed to more 
pleasant quarters that a friend has pre- 
pared for you. I may say to you, 
however, that it will be necessary to 
place a gag in your mouth before you 
depart. This is to be a critical night 
in our affairs.” He lifted an inspired 
gaze heavenward. “Let me assure 
you, madam, that the two gentlemen 
who are to conduct you to the count’s 
—to your new quarters, are consider- 
ate, kindly men; you need feel no fur- 
ther alarm. I am requested to tell you 
this, so that you may rest easy for the 
balance of the day. As for you, my 
friend,” turning to Truxton, and smil- 
ing ironically, “I deeply deplore the 
fact that you are to remain. You may 
be lonesome in the dead hours, for, as 
you may imagine, we, your dearest 
friends, will be off about a certain busi- 
ness that is known to you, if I mistake 
not in believing that you have listened 
at the door these many nights. When 
we next gather in the room beyond, a 
new dispensation will have begun. You 
may be interested then to hear what we 
have to say—out there.” 

Truxton was silent for a moment, a 
sudden, swift thought flooding his 
brain. Controlling the quiver of an- 
ticipation in his voice, he took occa- 
sion to say: 

“T only hope you’ll not forget to 
come back. I should be lonesome, 
Spantz.” 

“Oh, we'll not forget you.” 

“T suppose not. By the way, would 
you mind telling me what has become 
of your niece?” 

Spantz glared at him. “She does 
not meet with us now. My niece is 
consecrating her every thought to the 
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task that lies before her. You will not 
see her again.” 

“It’s an infernal shame, that’s what 
it is,” exclaimed King, “to put it all 
upon that poor girl! God, I’d give ten 


years of my life to lead her out of this 
She’s too good for—for 


devil’s mess. 
that. It’s—— 

“She will be out of it, as you say, 
to-morrow, my excellent Samaritan. 
She knows.” There could be no mis- 
take as to the meaning of the pro- 
phetic words. 

With a profound bow to the lady, 
and a leer for King, he departed, bolt- 
ing the behind him. Instantly 
King was at her side. 

“An idea has come to me,” he whis- 
pered eagerly. “I think I see a way. 
By George, if it should only happen as 
I hope it may !” 

“Tell me!” she insisted. 

“Not now. I must think 
carefully. It won’t do to 
hopes up and then fail.” 

Whatever the thought was that had 
come to him, it certainly had put new 
life and hope into him. She nibbled at 
the unwholesome food, never remov- 
ing her eyes from his tall, restless fig- 
ure, as he paced the floor, his brows 
knit in thought. Finally, he sat down 
beside her, calmly helping himself to a 
huge slice of bread and a boiled car- 
rot. 

“I’ve never liked carrots before. I 
love ’em, now. I’m taking them for my 
complexion.” 

“Don’t jest, Mr. King. What is it 
you intend to do? Please tell me. I 
must know. You heard what he said 
about taking me to the count’s. He 
meant Marlanx. I will die first.’ 

“No. I will die first. By the way, 
I may as well tell you that I wasn’t 
thinking altogether of how we are to 
escape. There was something else on 
my mind.” He stopped and looked at 
her puzzled face. “Why should I save 
you from Marlanx just to have you 
hurry off and get married to Vos En- 
go? It’s a mean thought, I know,” 
hastily, “and unworthy of a typical 
hero, but, just the same, I hate to 
think of you marrying some one—else.” 


door 


it all out 


get your 


“Some one else?” she questioned, a 
pucker on her forehead. 

“Oh, I know I wouldn’t have a ghost 
of a chance, even if there wasn’t a Vos 
Engo. It isn’t that,” he explained. “I 
recognize the—er—difference in our 
stations, and , 

“Are you crazy, Mr. King?” 

“Not now. I was a bit touched, I 
think, but I’m over it now. I dare say 
it was caused by excessive reading of 
improbable romances. Life rather takes 
it out of a fellow, don’t you know. It’s 
all simple enough in books, but in——” 

“What has all this got to do with 
your plan to escape?” 

“Nothing at all. It merely has to do 
with my ambition to become a true 
hero. You see, I’m an amateur hero. 
Of course, this is good practice for me; 
in time, I may become an expert, and 
have no difficulty in winning a duchess 
or even a princess. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. I intend to do all I can to- 
ward rescuing you to-night. The point 
I’m trying to get at is this; don’t you 
think it’s pretty rough on a hero to 
save the girl for some other fellow to 
snap up and marry?” 

“T think I begin to see,” she said, a 
touch of pink coming into her cheeks. 

“That’s encouraging,” he said, star- 
ing gloomily at the food he had put 
aside. “You are quite sure you prom- 
ised Vos Engo that you’d marry him?” 

“No. I did not promise him that I'd 
marry him,” she said, leaning back and 
surveying him between narrowed lids. 

“I beg your pardon. You said you 
had promised——” 

“You did not allow me time to fin- 
ish. I meant to say that I had prom- 
ised to let him know in a day or two. 
That is all, Mr. King.” There was 
a suspicious tremor in her voice and 
her wavered beneath his unbe- 
lieving stare. 

“What’s that?” he demanded. “You 
—you don’t mean to say that—— Oh, 
Lord! I wonder! I wonder if I have 
a chance. Just a ghost of a chance?” 
He leaned very close, incredulous, fas- 
cinated. “What is it that you are go- 
ing to let him know? Yes or no?” 

“That was the question I was con- 
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sidering when the brigands caught 
me,” she answered, meeting his gaze 
fairly. “I haven’t thought of it since.” 

“Of course, he is in your own class,” 
said Truxton glumly. 

She hesitated an instant, her face 
growing very serious. “Mr. King, has 
no one told you my name—who IJ am?” 
she asked. 

“You are the prince’s aunt, that’s all 
1 know.” 

“No more his aunt in reality than 
Jack Tullis is his uncle. I thought you 
understood.” 

“Who are you, then?” 

“T am Jack Tullis’ sister, a New 
Yorker bred and born, and | live not 
more than two blocks from your——” 

“For the love of ” he began blank- 
ly; then words failed him. which 
was just as well. He gulped twice, 
joy or unbelief choking him. The 
smile that crept into her face dazzled 
him; he stared at her in speechless 
amazement. “Then—then, you are not 
a duchess, or a——” he began again. 

“Not at all. A very plain New York- 
er,’ she said, laughing aloud in sud- 
den hysteria. For some reason, she 
drew quickly away from him. “You 
are not disappointed, are you? Does 
it spoil your romance to——” 

“Spoil it? Disappointed? No! By 
George, I—I can’t believe that any 
such luck—no, no, I don’t mean it just 
that way! Let me think it out. Let 
me get it through my head.” He 
leaned back against the wall and de- 
voured her, with eager, disturbing 

“You are Tullis’ sister? You 
live near——— Oh, I say, this is glori- 
ous!” 

Ie arose and took a turn about the 
room. In some nervousness and un 
certainty, she also came to her feet, 
watching him wonderingly. He hur- 
ried back to her, a new light in his 
eyes. She was very desirable, this 
slender, uncertain person in the crum- 
pled gray. 

“Miss Tullis,” he said, a thrill in his 
voice, “you are a princess, just the 
same. I never was so happy in my 
life as I am this minute. It isn’t so 


black as it was. I thought I couldn’t 
win you, because you “ 

“Win me?” she gasped, her lips 
parted in wonder. 

“Precisely. Now I’m looking at it 
differently. 1 don’t mind telling you 
that I’m in love with you—desperately 
in love. It’s been so with me ever 
since that day in the park. I loved you 
as a duchess or a princess, and with- 
out hope. Now, I—I—well, I’m go- 
ing to hope. Perhaps Vos Engo has 
the better of me just now, but I’m 
in the lists with him—with all of them. 
If [ get you out of this place—and 
myself as well—I want you to under- 
stand that from this very minute I am 
trying to win you if it lies in the power 
of any American to win a girl who 
has suitors among the nobility. Will— 
will you give me a chance—just a ghost 
of a chance? I'll try to do the rest.” 

“Are—are you really in earnest?” 
she murmured, composure flying to the 
winds. 

“Yes, terribly so,” he said gently. “I 
mean every word of it. IL do love 
you.” 

“J—I cannot talk about it now, Mr. 
King,” she fluttered, moving away 
from him in a sudden panic. 

Presently he went over to her. She 
was standing near the candle, staring 
down at the flame with a strangely 
preoccupied expression in her eyes. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I was 
hasty, inconsiderate. J——” 

“You quite took my breath away,” 
she panted, looking up at him with a 
queer little smile, 

“T know,” he murmured. 

Her troubled gaze resumed its sober 
contemplation of the flame. 

“How was I to tell——” she began, 
but checked herself. “Please, Mr. 
King, you won't say anything more to 
me about—about it—just now, will 
you? Shall we talk of our plans for 
to-night? Tell me about them.” 

He lowered his eyes, suddenly dis- 
heartened. “I only ask you to believe 
that I am desperately in earnest.” 

“T cannot comprehend how—I mean, 
it is so very wonderful, You don't 
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think me unappreciative, or mean, do 
you?” 

“Of course not. You are startled, 
that’s all. I’m a blundering fool. Still, 
you must agree that I was frightfully 
bowled over when I found that you 
were not what I thought. I couldn’t 
hold back, that’s all. By Jove, isn’t it 
wonderful? Here I’ve been looking all 
over the world for you, only to find 
that you’ve been living around the cor- 
ner from me all these years! It’s pos- 
itively staggering! Why,” with a sud- 
den burst of his unquenchable buoy- 
ancy, “we might have been married 
two years ago and saved all this trou- 
ble.” 

She smiled. “I do like you,” she said 
warmly, giving him her hand. He 
kissed it gallantly and stepped back— 
resolutely, 

“That’s something,” he said, with his 
humbiest, most conquering smile, 

“You won't leave me to my fate be- 
you think I’m going to marry 

some one else?” 

grew sober. “Miss Tullis, you 
lave one chance in a thousand, 
may as well know the truth.” 

“Oh, I can’t bear the thought of that 
dreadful old man,” she cried, abject 
distress in her eyes. 

Hie gritted his teeth 
away. She went back to 
dully rearranging the coat he had 
given her for comfort. She handled 
it with a tenderness that would have 
astonished the garment had it been 
capabie of understanding. For a long 
time she watched him in silence as he 
paced to and fro, like a caged lion. 
Twice she heard him mutter: “An 
American girl—good Lord!’ and she 
found herself smiling to herself—the 
strange, vagrant smile that comes of 
wonder and self-gratification. 

Late in the afternoon—long hours 
in which they had spoken to each other 
with curious infrequency, each a prey 
to sombre thoughts—their door was 
unlocked and Anna Cromer appeared 
before them, accompanied by two of 
the men. Crisply, she commanded the 
girl to come forth; she wanted to talk 
with her. 


cause 


turned 
corner, 


and 
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She was in the outer room for the 
better part of an hour, listening to 
Anna Cromer and Madame Drovnask, 
who dinned the praises of the great 
Count Marlanx into her ears until she 
was ready to scream. They bathed the 
girl’s face and brushed her hair and 
freshened her garments. It occurred to 
her that she was being prepared for a 
visit of the redoubtable Marlanx him- 
self, and put the question plainly. 

“No,” said Anna Cromer. “He’s 
not coming here. You are going to 
him. He will not be Count Marlanx 
after to-morrow, but Citizen Marlanx 
—one of the people, one of us. Ah, 
he is a big man to do this.” 

Little did they know Marlanx! 

“Julius and Peter will come for you 
to-night,”’ said Madame Drovnask, with 
an evil, suggestive smile. “We will 


not be here to say farewell, but, my 
dear, you will be one of us before— 
well, before many days have passed.” 


Truxton was beginning to tremble 
with the fear that she would not be 
returned to their room, when the door 
was opened and she came in—most 
gladly, he could see. The two women 
bade him a cool, unmistakable “Good- 
by,” and left him in charge of the 
men who had just come down from 
the shop above. 

For half an hour Peter Brutus 
taunted him. It was all he could do 
to keep his hands wrapped in the rope 
behind his back; he was thankful when 
they returned him to his cell. The 
time was not ripe for the dash he was 
now determined to make. 

“Get a little nap, if you can,” he said 
to Loraine, when the door was locked 
behind him. “It won’t be long before 
something happens. I’ve got a plan. 
You'll have your part to play. God 
grant that it may work out well for 
us! You—you might pray if—if——” 

“Yes, I can pray,” she said simply. 
“T'll do my part, Mr. King.” 

He waited a moment. ‘“We’ve been 
neighbors in New York for years,” he 
said. “Would you mind calling me 
Truxton—and for Adéle’s sake, too?” 

“Tt isn’t hard to do, Truxton,” she 
said, 
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“Good!” he exclaimed. 

She rebelled at the mere thought of 
seep, but, unfastening her collar and 
removing the jabot, she made herself a 
comfortable cushion of his coat and sat 
back in her corner, strangely confi- 
dent that this strong, eager Aimerican 
would deliver her from the Philistines 
—this fighting American with the ten 
days’ growth of beard on his erstwhile 
merry face. 

Some time in the tense, suffocating 
hours of the night they heard the 
sounds of many footsteps shuffling 
about the outer room; there were 
hoarse, guttural, subdued good-bys and 
well-wishes, the creaking of heavy 
doors and the dropping of bolts. 
Eventually King, who had been listen- 
ing alertly, realized that but two of 
the men remained in the room—Peter 
Brutus and Julius Spantz. 

An hour crept by, and another, 
seemingly interminable; King was 
fairly groaning under the suspense. 
The time was slowly, too slowly, ap- 
proaching when he was to attempt the 
most desperate act in all this sangui- 
nary tragedy—the last act for him, no 
doubt, but the one in which he was 
to see himself glorified. 

There remained the chance—the slim 
chance that only Providence considers. 
He had prayed for strength and cun- 
ning; she had prayed for divine inter- 
vention. But, after all, luck was to be 
the referee. 

He had told her of his plan; she 
knew the part she was to play. And 
if all went well—ah, then! He took 
a strange lesson in the language of 
Graustark; one sentence, that was all. 
She had whispered the translation to 
him and he had grimly repeated it, 
over and over again. “She has fainted, 
damn her!” It was to be their open 
sesame-—if all went well! 

Suddenly he started to his feet, his 
jaws set, his eyes gleaming. The tele- 
graph instrument was clicking in the 
outer room! 

He had wrapped his handkerchief 
about his big right hand, producing a 
sort of cushion to deaden the sound 
of a blow with the fist and to protect 


his knuckles; for all his strength was 
to go into that one mighty blow. If 
both men came into the room, his 
chance was smaller; but, in either 
event, the first blow was to be a mighty 
one. 

Taking his position near the girl, 
who was crouching in real dismay, he 
leaned against the wall, his hands be- 
hind him, every muscle strained and 
taut. 

The door opened and Julius Spantz, 
bewhiskered and awkward, entered. 
He wore a rain coat and storm hat, 
and carried a rope in one of his hands. 
He stopped just inside the door to 
survey the picture. 

“Time you were asleep,” he said stu- 
pidly, addressing King. 

“I'd put you to sleep, Julius, if Miss 
Tullis could have managed to untie 
these infernal bonds,” said Truxton, 
with pleasant daring. 

“T don’t tie lovers’ knots,” grinned 
Julius, pleased with his own wit. 
“Come, madam, I must ask you to 
stand up. Will you put your own 
handkerchief in your mouth, or must | 
use force—ah, that’s good! I’m sorry, 
but I must wrap this cloth about——” 

He did not complete the sentence, 
for he had come within range. The 
whole weight of Truxton King’s body 
was behind the terrific blow that landed 
on the man’s jaw. Loraine suppressed 
the scream that rose to her white lips. 
Julius Spantz’s knees crumpled; he 
lunged against the wall and was slid- 
ing down when King caught him in 
his arms. The man was stunned be- 
yond all power of immediate action. 
It was the work of an instant to snatch 
the revolver from his coat pocket 

“Guard the door!” whispered King 
to the girl, pressing the revolvtr into 
her hand. “And shoot if you have 
to!” 

A handkerchief was stuffed into the 
unconscious man’s mouth; the long 
coat and boots were jerked from his 
limp body before his hands and feet 
were bound with the rope he carried; 
the bushy whiskers and wig were re- 
moved from his head and transferred 
in a flash to that of the American. 
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Then the boots, coat, and hat found a 
new wearer, 

Peter Brutus was standing in the 
stairway, leading to the sew er, listen- 
ing eagerly for sounds from either side. 

“Hurry up, Julius, ” he called imper- 
atively. “They are below with the 
boat. They have given the signe ul.” 

The new 
tence; that was 5 all. If Peter oar the 
noise attending the disposal of his 
comrade, he was justified in believing 
that the girl had offered some resist- 
ance. When a tall, grunting man 
emerged from the inner room, bearing 
the limp neees of a girl in a frayed 

it, he did not wait to ask ques- 
but rushed over and locked the 
cell door. Then he led the way down 
the narrow stairway, lighting the pas- 
with a candle. His only reply to 
King’s guttural remark in the Grau- 
stark language was: 

“Don’t speak, you fool! 
until we reach the river.” 

Down the steps they 


ning in the 


rail coi 


tions, 
save 


Not a word 


went to the 
wall of the sewer. 
Th ere, 
srutus, a series of raps were ex- 
changed by men outside and the one 
who held the keys within, 
A moment later, the girl 
lowered through the hole into rough, 
arms. Brutus and his compan- 
ypped through, the secret block 
iasonry was closed, and off through 
the shallow waters of the sewer glided 
the party, riverward, in the noiseless 
boat that had come up to ferry them. 
Tl were three men in the boat, 


Liere 
not counting Truxton King. 


before the bolts were drawn by 


was being 
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CHAPTER V. 
No word was 
cautious, extraordinary voyage under- 
ground, The boat drifted slowly 
through the narrow channel, unlighted 
and practically unguided. Two of the 
men sat at the rowlocks, but the oars 
rested idly in the boat. With their 
hands, they t from scrap- 
ing against the walls. 
The pseudo Julius supported his 
charge in the stern of the boat; Peter 


spoken during this 


Brutus sat in the bow, a revolver in 
his hand, his gaze bent upon the 
opaqueness ahead. A whispered word 
of encouragement now and _ then 
passed from the lips of the hopeful 
American into the ear of the almost 
pulseless girl who lay up against his 
knee. 

“We'll do it—sure!” he whispered 
once, ever so softly. 

“Yes,” she scarcely breathed, but he 
heard and was thrilled. The rope had 
dropped from her arms; she had taken 
the handkerchief from her mouth at his 
whispered command. 

At last the boat crept out into the 
rainy, starless night. He drew the 
skirts of his own mackintosh over her 
shoulders and head. A subdued com- 
mand came from the man in the bow; 
the oars slipped into the deep, black 
waters of the river; without a splash 
or a perceptible sound, the little cr aft 
scudded toward midstream, The 
was so inky black that one could not 
see his hand before his face. 

At least two of the occupants opened 
up their throats and lungs and gulped 
in the wet, fresh air. Never had 
thing been so glorious to Truxton 
King as these first tremendous inhala- 
tions of pure, free air. She felt his 
muscles expand; his whole body grew 
stronger and vital, Her heart 
was pounding violently against his leg; 
he could feel its throbs, could hear 
the quick, eager panting of her breath. 

It was now that he began to won- 
der, to calculate against the plans of 
their silent escort. Whither were 
bound? When would his chance come 
to strike the final, surprising 
Only the greatest effort at self-control 
kept him from ruining everything by 
premature action; his exultation was 
getting the better of him. Coolness 
and patience were greater now 
than strength and daring. 

The boat turned in midstream 
shot swiftly up the river. Past 
black fortress with its scattered 
try lights, where slept-a garrison in 
sweet ignorance of the tragedy that was 
to come upon them when the sun was 
high. The lights of the city itself 
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soon peeped down into the rain-swept 
waters; music from the distant cafés 
came faintly to the ears of the mid- 
night voyagers. A safe haven at their 
very elbows, and yet unattainable. 

The occasional creak of an oar, a 
whispered oath of dismay, the heavy 
breathing of toilers, the soft blowing 
of the mist—that was all; no other 
sound on the broad, still river. It was, 
indeed, a night fit for the undertaking 
at hand. 

Truxton began to chafe under the 
strain. His uneasiness was increased 
by the certain conviction that before 
long they would be beyond the city, 
the walls of which were gradually slip- 
ping past. He could not even so much 
as guess at their destination. There 
was also the likelihood of encountering 
reénforcements, sent out to meet the 
boatmen, or for protection at the time 
of landing. A hundred doubts and 
misgivings assailed him. To suddenly 
open fire on the rascals went against 
the grain. A dashing, running fight on 
shore was more to his liking. An 
ill-timed move would foil them even 
as success was in their grasp. 

He considered their chances if he 
were to overturn the frail boat and 
strike out for shore in the darkness, 
This project he gave up at once; he 
did not know the waters, nor the banks 
between which they glided. ‘hey were 
past the walls now and rowing less 
stealthily. Before long they would be 
in a position to speak aloud; it would 
be awkward for him. The situation 
was rapidly growing more and more 
desperate ; the time was near at hand 
when the final effort would have to be 
exerted. He slipped the revolver from 
his pocket; somehow he was unable 
to keep his teeth from chattering; but 
it was through excitement, not fear. 

Suddenly the boat turned to the right 
and shot toward the unseen bank. 
They were perhaps half a mile above 
the city wall. Truxton’s mind was 
working like a trip hammer. He was 
recalling a certain nomad settlement 
north of the city, the quarters of fish- 
ermen, poachers, and horse traders; a 
squalid, unclean community that lay, 

6 


under the walls between the northern 
gates and the river. These people, he 
was not slow to surmise, were undoubt- 
edly hand in glove with Marlanx, if not 
so surely connected with the misguided 
Committee of Ten. This being the eve 
of the great uprising, it was not un- 
likely that a secret host lay here awake 
and ready for the foul observance of 
the coming holiday; here, at least, 
chafed an eager, vicious, law-hating 
community of mendicants and outcasts. 

He had little time to speculate on 
the attitude of the denizens of this un- 
wholesome place. The prow of the 
boat grated on the pebbly bank and 
Peter Brutus leaped over the edge into 
the shallow water. 

“Come on, Julius! Hand her over 
to me!” he cried, making his way to 
the stern. 

As he leaned over the side to seize 
the girl in his arms, Truxton King 
brought the butt of the heavy revolver 
down upon his skull. Brutus dropped 
across the gunwale with a groan, dead 
to all that was to happen in the next 
half hour or more, 

King was anxious to avoid the hul- 
fabaloo that shooting was sure to 
create on shore. Action had been 
forced upon him rather precipitously, 
but he was ready. Leaning forward, 
he had the two amazed oarsmen cov- 
ered with the weapon. 

“Hands up! Quick!” he cried. Two 
pairs of hands went up together, with 
strange oaths. Truxton’s eyes had 
grown used to the darkness; he could 
see the men quite plainly. ‘What are 
you doing?” he demanded of Loraine, 
who, behind him, was fumbling in the 
garments of the unconscious Brutus. 

“Getting his revolver,” she replied, 
with a quaver in her voice. 

“Good!” he said exultantly, “Let’s 
think a minute,” he went on. “We 
don’t dare turn these fellows ‘oose, 
even if we disarm them. They’1i have 
a crowd after us in two minutes.” Still 
keeping the men covered, he cudgeled 
his brain for the means of disposing 
of them. “I have it. We must dis- 
arm them, tie them up, and set ’em 
adrift. Do you mind getting out into 
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the water? It’s ankle-deep, that’s all. 
I’ll keep them covered while you take 
their guns.” 

“Nice way to treat a friend,” growled 
one of the men, 

“A friend? By George, it’s my 
Newport acquaintance. Well, this is 
a pleasure! I suppose you know that 
I’ll shoot if you resist. Better take it 
quietly.” 

“Oh, you'll shoot, all right,” said the 
other. “I told them damn fools that 


a Yankee’d get the better of ’em, even 
if they ran a steam roller over him 
Say, you’re a pip- 
I’d like to take off my hat to 


two or three times. 
pin! 
you.” 

“Don’t bother. 
tribute.” 

Loraine Tullis was in the water by 
this time. With nervous haste she 
obeyed King’s instructions; the big re- 
volvers were passed back to him. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” said Trux- 
ton suddenly. “We'll keep the boat. 
Get in, Miss Tullis. There! Now, 
push off, Newport.” 

“What the devil——” began New- 
port, but King silenced him. The boat 
slowly drifted out into the current. 

“Now, row!” he commanded. With 
his free hand, he reached back and 
dragged the limp Brutus into the boat. 
“Gad, I believe he’s dead,” he mut- 
tered. 

For five minutes the surly oarsmen 
pulled away, headed“in the direction 
from which they came. 

“Can you swim?” demanded King. 
“Not a stroke,” gasped Newport. 
Good Lord, pal, you’re not going to 
dump us overboard. It’s ten feet deep 
along here.” 

“Pull on your left, hard. 
right. I’m going to land you on the 
opposite shore—and then bid you a 
cheerful good night.” 

Two minutes later, they ran up un- 
der the western bank of the stream, 
which at this point was fully three hun- 
dred yards wide. The nearest bridge 
was a mile and a half away, and habi- 
tations were scarce, as he well knew. 
Under cover of the deadly revolver, 
the two men dropped into the water, 


I acknowledge the 


sé 


That’s 


which was above their waists; the limp 
form of Peter Brutus was pulled out 
and transferred to the shoulders of his 
companions. 

“Good night,” called out Truxton 
King cheerily. He had grasped the 
oars; the little boat leaped off into the 
night, leaving the cursing desperadoes 
waist-deep in the chilly waters. 

“See you later,” sang out Newport, 
with sudden humor. 

“We'll go south,” said Truxton 
King to the girl who sat in the stern, 
clutching the sides of the boat with 
tense fingers. “I don’t know just where 
we'll land, but it won’t be up in Devil’s 
Patch, you may rest assured of that, 
Pardon me if I do not indulge in small 
talk and bonmots; I’m going to be 
otherwise employed for some time, 
Miss Tullis. Do you know the river 
very well?” 

“Not at all,” she replied. “I only 
know that the barge docks are below 
here somewhere. I’m sure,we can get 
into the city if we can find the docks. 
Let me take the oars, too, Mr. King. 
I can row.” 

“No. Please sit where you are and 
keep your eyes ahead. Can you see 
‘-vhere we're going?” 

“T can see the lights. We’re in mid- 
stream, I think. It’s so very dark and 
the wind is coming up in a gale. It’s 
—it’s going to storm. Don’t you think 
we'd better try for a landing along the 
walls? They say the river is very 
treacherous.” She was trembling like 
a leaf. 

“T’'ll row over to the east side, but I 
don’t like to get too close to the walls. 
Some one may have heard the shouts 
of our frien¢’s back there.” 

Not another word passed between 
them for ten or twelve minutes. She 
peered anxiously ahead, looking for 
sigs of the barge dock, whicii lay 
somewhere along this section of the 
city wall. In time, of course, the ma- 
rooned desperadoes might be expected 
to find a way to pursue them, or, at 
least, to alarm watchful confederates 
on the city side of the river. It was 
a tense, anxious quarter of an hour for 
the liberated pair. So near to abso- 
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lute safety, and yet so utterly in the 
dark as to what the next moment might 
develop—weal or woe. 

At last the sound of rapidly work- 
ing rowlocks came to the girl’s ears. 
They were slipping along in the dense 
blackness beneath the walls, making as 
little noise as possible, and constantly 
on the lookout for the long, low dock. 

“They’re after us,” grated Truxton, 
in desperation. “They’ve got word to 
friends one way or another. By Jove, 
I’m nearly fagged, too. I can’t pull 
much farther. Hello! What’s this?” 

The side of the boat caromed off a 
solid object in the water, almost spill- 
ing them into the wind-blown river. 

“The docks!” she whispered. “We 
struck a small scow, I think. Can you 
find your way in among the coal 
barges ?” 

He paddled along slowly, feeling his 
way, scraping alongside the big barges 
which delivered coal from the distant 
mines to the docks along the river 
front. At last he found an opening 
and pushed through. A moment later 
they were riding under the stern of a 
broad, cargoless barge, plump up 
against the water-lapped piles of the 
dock. 

Standing in the bow of the boat, he 
managed to pull himself up over the 
slippery edge. It was the work of a 
second to draw her up after him. With 
an oar which he had thought to remove 
beforehand, he gave the boat a mighty 
shove, sending it out into the stream 
once more, 

Then, hand in hand, they edged 
slowly, carefully, along the gravel- 
strewn dock, between vast piles of lum- 
ber und steep walls of coal. It was 
only necessary to find the railway com- 
pany’s runways leading into the yards 
above ; in time of peace, there was little 
likelihood that the entrances to the 
dock would be closed, even at night. 

Loud curses came up from the river, 
proclaiming the fact that the pursuers 
had found the empty boat. Afterward 
they were to learn that Newport’s 
shouts had brought a boatload of men 
from the opposite bank, headed by the 
innkeeper in whose place Loraine was 


to have encountered Marlanx later on, 
if plans had not miscarried. She was 
to have remained in this outside inn 
until after the sacking of the city on 
the following day. The girl translated 
one remark that came up to them from 
the boatload of pursuers: 

“The old man is waiting back there. 
He’ll kill the lot of us if we don’t bring 
the girl.” 

By this time, King had located the 
open space which undoubtedly afforded 
room for the transfer of cargoes from 
the dock to the company’s yards inside 
the walls. Without hesitation, he drew 
her after him up this wide, sinister 
roadway. They stumbled on over the 
rails of “dummy track,” collided with 
collier trucks, slipped on the soggy 
chutes, but all the while forging 
ahead toward the gates that so surely 
lay above them. 

The pursuers were trying for a land- 
ing, noisily, even boisterously. It struck 
Truxton as queer that these men were 
not afraid of alarming the watchmen 
on the docks or the man at the gate 
above. Suddenly it came to him that 
there would be no one there to oppose 
the ianding of the miscreants. No 
doubt hundreds of men had already 
stolen through these gates during the 
night, secreting themselves in the 
fastnesses of the city, ready for the 
morrow’s fray. It is no small wonder 
that he shuddered at the thought of it. 

There was no one on the wharf— 
at least, no one in sight. They rushed 
up the narrow railway chutes and 
through one of the numerous gateways 
that opened out upon the barge docks. 
No one opposed them; no one was 
standing guard. From behind came 
the sound of rushing footsteps. Light- 
ning flashed in the sky and the rumble 
of thunder broke over the desolate 
night. 

“They ll see us by the lightning,” 
gasped Truxton, almost ready to drop 
from faintness and exhaustion. He 
was astounded, even alarmed, to find 
that his strength had been so gravely 
depleted by confinement and lack of 
nourishment. 

They were inside the city walls. 
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‘Ahead of them in that labyrinth of 
filthy streets lay the way to the dis- 
tant square. His arm was now about 
her waist, for she was half-fainting ; 
he could hear her gasping and moan- 
ing softly, inarticulate cries of despair. 
Switch lights blinked in the distance. 
Off to the right of them windows 
showed lights; the clang of a locomo- 
tive bell came to them as from a great 
distance. 

Their progress was abruptly halted 
by the appearance of a man ahead, 
standing like a statue in the middle of 
the network of tracks. They stumbled 
toward him, not knowing whether he 
was friend or foe. One look into their 
faces, aided by the flare of a yardman’s 
lantern, and the fellow turned tail and 
fled, shouting as he did so. 

Following a vivid flash of lightning, 
two shots were fired by the men who 
were now plunging up through the 
gates, a hundred yards or more away. 
The same flash of lightning showed to 


King the narrow, muddy street that 


stretched ahead of them, lined with 
low, ugly houses of a nondescript char- 
acter. Instead of doing the obvious 
thing, he turned sharply to the left, 
between the lines of freight cars. Their 
progress was slow; both were ready to 
drop; the way was dark and unknown 
to them. 

At last they came to the end of their 
rope; they were literally up against the 
great city wall! They had reached the 
limits of the railway yards and were 
blocked on all sides by they knew not 
how many rows of cars. Somewhere 
off to the right there were streets and 
houses and people, but they did not 
have the strength to try to reach them. 

A car door stood open in front of 
them. He waited for a second flash of 
lightning to reveal to him the nature 
of its interior. It was quite empty. 
Without hesitation, he clambered in and 
pulled her up after him. They fell 
over, completely fagged. 

A few minutes later the storm 
broke. He managed to close the door 
against the driving torrents. 

She was sobbing plaintively, poor, 
wet, bedraggled sweetheart—he called 


her that, although she did not hear 
him. 

“We've fooled them,” he managed 
to whisper, close to her ears. ‘They 
won’t look here. You’re safe, Loraine. 
Gad, I'd like to see any one get you 
away from me now.” 

She pressed his arm, that was all. 
He found himself wondering what an- 
swer she would give to Vos Engo when 
he took her to him to-morrow.  To- 
morrow! This was the twenty-sixth! 
Would there be a to-morrow for any of 
them—for Vos Engo, for Tullis, for 
the prince? For her? 

“There will be time to warn them 
in the morning,” he thought, dulled by 
fatigue. “We can’t go on now.” 

“Truxton,” he heard her saying 
tremulously, “do you think we can do 
anything for them—the prince and 
those who are with him? How can 
we lie here when there is so much to 
be done?” 

“When the storm abates—when we 
are rested—we will try to get away 
from here. Those devils know that I 
will give the alarm. They will have 
hundreds of men watching to head us 
off. It means everything to them. 
You see, I know their plans. But, 
Loraine, dear little girl, brave as you 
are and willing as I am, we can’t go 
on until we’ve pulled ourselves together. 
We're safe here for a while. Later 
on, we'll try to steal up to the city. 
They will be watching every approach 
to the castle and to the tower, hoping 
to stop me in time. We must outfox 
them again, It will be harder, too, lit- 
tle girl. But, if I don’t do any more, 
I pledge you that [ll save you from 
Marlanx.” 

“Oh, I know 
Truxton.” 

“T’d—I'd like to be sure that I am 
also saving you from Vos Engo. I 
hate to think of you throwing yourself 
away on one of these blithering, for- 
tune-hunting noblemen.”” She pressed 
his arm again. “By Jove, it’s great 
fun being a hero, after all—and it 
isn’t so difficult, if the girl helps you, 
as you helped me. It’s too bad I 
couldn’t do it all by myself. I have 


you will. You must, 
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always counted on rescuing you from 
an ogre’s castle, or something of that 
sort. It’s rather commonplace as it 
is, don’t you think?” 

“I don’t—know what—you’re talk- 
ing about,” she murmured. Then she 
was fast asleep. 

The storm raged; savage bursts of 
wind rocked the little freight car; the 
rain hissed viciously against their frail 
hotel; thunder roared and lightning 
rent sky and earth. The weary night- 
farers slept with pandemonium dinning 
in their ears, 

He sat with his back against the side 
of the car, a pistol in one hand, the 
other lying tenderly upon the drenched 
hair of the girl whose head rested upon 
his leg. She had slipped down from 
his shoulder; he did not have the de- 
sire or the energy to prevent it. At 
his side lay the discarded whiskers. 
Manfully as he had fought against the 
impelling desire to sleep, he could not 
beat it off. His last waking thought 
was of the effort he must make to reach 
Dangloss with the warning. 

Then the storm abated ; the soft drip 
of rain from the eaves of the car beat 
a monotonous tattoo in the pools be- 
low; the raw winds from the mountains 
blew stealthily in the wake of the tor- 
nado, picking up the waste that had 
been left behind only to cast it aside 
with a moan of derision. 

Something stirred in the far end of 
the car. A still, small noise as of some- 
thing alive that moved with the utmost 
wariness. A heavy, breathing body 
crept stealthily across the intervening 
space; so quietly that a mouse could 
have made but little less noise. 

Then it stopped; there was not a 
sound inside the car except the deep, 
regular breathing of Truxton King. 
The girl’s respiration was so faint that 
one might have thought she did not 
breathe at all. Again the sly, cautious 
movement of a heavy body; the creak- 
ing of a joint or two, the sound of a 
creature rising from a crouching posi- 
tion to the upright; then the gentle 
rubbing of cloth, the fumbling of fin- 
gers in a stubborn pocket. 

An instant later, the bluish flame of 


a sulphur match struggled for life, 
growing stronger and brighter in the 
hand of a man who stood above the 
sleepers. 

CHAPTER XVI, 

Inside‘of an hour after the return of 
the frightened, quivering groom who 
had escaped from the brigands in the 
hills, Jack Tullis was granted permis- 
sion by the war department to take a 
hundred picked men with him in the 
effort to overtake and capture the ab- 
ductors of his sister. The dazed 
groom’s story hardly had been told to 
the horrified brother before he was en- 
gaged in telephoning to General Braze 
and Baron Dangloss. <A hurried con- 
sultation followed. Other affairs that 
had been troubling the authorities for 
days were forgotten in the face of this 
distressing catastrophe; there was no 
time to be lost if the desperadoes were 
to be headed before they succeeded in 
reaching the Dawsbergen passes with 
their lovely captive. Once there, it 
would be like hunting a needle in a 
haystack; they could elude pursuit for 
days among the wild crags of upper 
Dawsbergen, where none but outlaws 
lived, and fierce beasts thrived. 

Unluckily for the dearest hopes of the 
rescuing party, the miserable groom 
did not reach the city until almost noon 
of the day following the abduction. He 
had lost his way, and had wandered 
all night in the forests. When Miss 
Tullis failed to return at nightfall, her 
brother, having in mind the mysterious 
disappearance of Truxton King and the 
flight of Countess Ingomede, was pre- 
paring to set forth in search of her. A 
telephone message from Ganlook, fif- 
teen miles north of the city, came at 
seven o'clock, just as he was leaving 
the castle. 

The speaker purported to be the 
Countess Prandeville, a very estimable 
chatelaine, who ruled socially over the 
grim old village of Ganlook. She in- 
formed Tullis that his sister was with 
her for the night, having arrived in 
the afternoon with a “frightful head- 
ache.” She would look after the dear 
child, of whom she was very fond, and 
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would send her down in the morning, 
when she would surely be herself 
again. Greatly relieved, Tullis gave up 
his plan to ride off in quest of her; he 
knew the amiable countess, and felt that 
his sister was in good hands. 

It was not until the return of the 
grocim that he recalled the fact that 
the voice on the telephone was not quite 
like that of the countess. He had been 
cleverly hoodwinked. Baron Dangloss, 
obtaining connection with the Prande- 
ville household in Ganlook, at once dis- 
covered that Loraine had not been in 
the chateau. 

The fierce, cock-robin baron was 
sadly upset. Three prominent persons 
had been stolen from beneath his nose, 
so to speak. He was beside himself 
with rage and dismay. This last out- 
rage was the climax. The old man 
adored the sister of Jack Tullis; he 
was heartbroken and crushed by the 
news of the catastrophe. For a while 


he worked as if in a daze; only the 


fierce spurring of Jack Tullis and Vos 
Engo, who believed himself to be an 
accepted suitor, awoke him from an un- 
usual state of lethargy. It is even said 
that the baron shed tears without 
blowing his nose to discredit the emo- 
tion. 

The city was soon to know of the 
fresh outrage at the hands of the ban- 
dits in the hills. Great excitement pre- 
vailed; there were many _ sincere 
lamentations, for the beautiful Amer- 
ican girl was a great favorite—espe- 
cially with those excellent persons who 
conducted bazaars in the main avenues. 
Loraine, being American, did not hesi- 
tate to visit the shops in person; some- 
thing that the native ladies never 
thought of doing. Hundreds of honest 
citizens volunteered to join in a search 
of the hills, but the distinction was de- 
nied them. 

The war department issued official 
notice to all merchants that their places 
of business must be decorated properly 
against the holiday that would occur 
on the morrow. Shops were to be 
closed for two hours at midday, dur- 
ing the ceremonies attending the un- 
veiling of the Yetive monument in the 


plaza. The merchants might well give 
their time to decorating their shops; 
the soldiers could do all the searching 
and all the fighting that were neces- 
sary. Strict orders, backed by method, 
were issued to the effect that no one 
was to pass through the gates during 
the day, except by special permission 
from General Braze. 

Count Vos Engo was eager to ac- 
company the expedition to Dawsbergen 
in search of his wayward ladylove. 
Tullis, who liked the gay young no- 
bleman despite the reputation he had 
managed to live down, was willing that 
he should be the one to lead the troops, 
but Colonel Quinnox flatly refused to 
consider it. 

“To-morrow’s celebration in the city 
will demand the attendance of every 
noble officer in the guard,” he said. “I 
cannot allow you to go, Count Vos 
Engo. Your place is here, beside the 
prince. Line officers may take charge 
of this expedition to the hills; they 
will be amply able to manage the chase. 
I am sorry that it happens so. The 
Royal Guard, to a man, must ride with 
the prince to-morrow.” 

Captain Haas, of the dragoons, was 
put in charge of the relief party, much 
to the disgust of Vos Engo; and at 
two o’clock in the afternoon they were 
ready to ride away. The party was 
armed and equipped for a bitter chase. 
Word had been sent to Serros, the 
capital of Dawsbergen, asking the as- 
sistance of Prince Dantan in the effort 
to overtake the abductors. A detach- 
ment, it was announced in reply, was 
to start from Serros during the after- 
noon, bound for the eastern passes. 

Baron Dangloss rode to the southern 
gate with the white-faced, suffering 
Tullis. 

“We will undoubtedly receive a com- 
munication from the rascals this after- 
noon or to-morrow,” he said gloomily. 
“They will not be slow to make a for- 
mal demand for ransom, knowing that 
you and your sister are possessed of 
unlimited wealth. When this com- 
munication arrives it may give us a 
clue to their whereabouts; certainly as 
to their methods. If it should be nec- 
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essary, Tullis, to apprise you of the 
nature of this demand, I, myself, will 
ride posthaste to St. Michael’s Pass, 
which you are bound to reach to-mor- 
row after your circuit of the upper 
gaps. It is possible, you see, that an 
open attack on these fellows may result 
in her—er—well, to be frank—her mur- 
der. Damn them, they’d do it, you 
know. My place to-morrow is here in 
the city. There may be disturbances. 
Nothing serious, of course, but I am 
uneasy. There are many strangers in 
the city, and more are coming for the 
holiday. The presence of the prince 
at the unveiling of the statue of his 
mother—God bless her soul !—is a tre- 
mendous magnet. I would that you 
could be here to-morrow, John Tullis; 
at Prince Robin’s side, so to speak.” 

“Poor little chap! He was terribly 
cut up when I told him I was going. 
He wanted to come. Had his little 
sword out, and all that. Said the cele- 
bration could be postponed, or ge nang, 
either one. Look after him cicseiv to- 
morrow, Dangloss. I’d shoot myself 
if anything were to happen to him. 
Marlanx is in the air; I feel him, I give 
you my word, I do! I’ve been de- 
pressed for days. As sure as there’s a 
sun up yonder, that old scoundrel is 
planning something desperate. Don’t 
forget that we’ve already learned a few 
things regarding his designs.” He 
waited a moment before uttering his 
gravest fear. “Don’t give him the 
chance to strike at the prince.” 

“Tle wouldn’t dare to do that!” 

“He’d dare anything, from what I’ve 
heard of him.” 

“You hate him because—— 

“Go on! Yes, I hate him because 
ie has made her unhappy. Hello, 
who's this?” 

4. man who had ridden up to the 
gates, his horse covered with foam, 
was demanding admission. The ward- 
ers halted him unceremoniously as 
Dangloss rode forward. They found 
that he was one of the foremen in the 
employ of the railway construction 
company. He brought the disquieting 
news that another strike had been de- 
clared, that the men were ugly and 


” 


determined to tear up the track already 
laid unless their demands were consid- 
ered, and, furthermore, that there had 
been severe fighting between the two 
factions engaged on the work. He 
urgently implored Dangloss to send 
troops out to hold the rioters in check. 
Many of the men were demanding 
their pay, so that they might give up 
their jobs and return to their own lands. 

“What is your name?” demanded the 
harassed minister of police. 

“Polson,” replied the foreman. He 
lied, for he was no other than John 
Cromer, the unsavory husband of Anna 
Cromer, of the Committee of Ten. 

“Come with me,” Dangloss. 
“We will go to Genera! Braze. Good- 
by and good luck, Tullis.” 

The little baron rode back intc the 
city, accompanied by the shifty-eyed 
Cromer, while John Tullis sped off to 
the south, riding swiftly by the side 
of the stern-faced Captain Haas, an 
eager company of dragoons behind, a 
mountain guide in front. 

At that very moment, Loraine Tullis 
was comparing notes with Truxton 
King in the room beneath the armor- 
er’s shop: Count Marlanx was hiding 
in the traders’ inn outside the northern 
gates; the abductors themselves were 
scattered about the city, laughing tri- 
umphantly over the success of the ruse 
that had drawn the well-feared Ameri- 
can away on a wild-goose chase to the 
distant passes of Dawsbergen. More 
than that; at five o'clock in the after- 
noon a second detachment of soldiers 
left the city for the scene of the riots 
in the construction camps. twenty miles 
away. 

Surely the well-laid plans of the Iron 
Count were being skillfully carried 
out! 

All afternoon and evening men strag- 
gled in from the hills and surrounding 
country, apparently loath to miss the 
sarly excitement attending the ceremo- 
nies on the following day.  Sullen 
strikers from the camps came down, 
cursing the company, but drinking 
noisy toasts to the railroad and its fu- 
ture. 

The city by night swarmed with rev- 
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eling thousands; the bands were play- 
ing, the crowds were singing, and 
mobs were drinking and carousing 
in the lower end. The cold, drizzling 
rain that began to blow across the 
city at ten o’clock did little to- 
ward checking the hilarity of the rev- 
elers. Honest citizens went to bed 
early, leaving the streets to the stran- 
gers from the hills and the river lands. 
Not one dreamed of the ugly tragedy 
that was drawing to a climax as he 
slept the sleep of the just, the secure, 
the conscience-free, 

At three o’clock in the morning, word 
flew from brothel to brothel, from lodg- 
ing house to lodging house, in all parts 
of the slumbering city; a thousand men 
crept out into the streets after the 
storm, all animated by one impulse, all 
obeying a single fierce injunction. 

They were to find and kill a tall 
American! They were to keep him or 
his companion from getting in touch 
with the police authorities, or with the 
royal castle, no matter what the cost! 

The streets were soon alive with 
these alert, skulking minions. Every 
approach to the points of danger was 
guarded by desperate, heavily armed 
scoundrels, who would not have hesi- 
tated an instant if it came to their 
hands to kill Truxton King, the man 
with all their dearest secrets in his 
grasp. In dark doorways lounged 
these apparently couchless strangers ; in 
areaways and alleys, on doorsteps, they 
found shelter; in the main streets and 
the side streets they roamed. All the 
time they had an eager, evil eye out 
for a tall American and a slender girl! 

Dangloss’ lynx-eyed constabulary 
kept close watch over these restless, 
homeless strangers, constantly ordering 
them to disperse, or to “move on,” or 
to “find a bed, not a doorstep.” The 
commands were always obeyed; churl- 
ishly, perhaps, in many instances, but 
never with physical resistance. 

At five o’clock, a stealthy whisper 
went the rounds, reaching the ear of 
every vagabond and cutthroat engaged 
in the untiring vigil. Like smoke they 
faded away. The silent watch was 
over, 


The word had sped to every corner 
of the town that it was no longer nec- 
essary to maintain the watch for Trux- 
ton King. He was no longer in a 
position to give them trouble or un- 
easiness, 

The twenty-sixth dawned bright and 
cool after the savage storm from the 
north. Brisk breezes floated down 
from the mountain peaks; an unreluc- 
tant sun smiled his cheeriest from his 
seat behind the hills, warmly awaiting 
the hour when he could peep above 
them for a look into the gala nest of 
humanity on the western slope. Every- 
where there were activity, life, glad- 
ness, and good humor. 

Gaudy decorations which had been 
torn away by the storm were cheer- 
fully replaced; workmen refurbished 
the public stands and the royal box in 
the plaza; bands paraded the avenues 
or gave concerts in Regengetz Circus; 
troops of mounted soldiers and con- 
stabulary patrolled the streets. There 
was nothing to indicate to the munici- 
pality that the vilest conspiracy of the 
age—of any age—was gripping its ten- 
tacles about the city of Edelweiss, the 
smiling, happy city of mountain and 
valley. No one could have suspected 
guile in the laughter and badinage that 
masked the manner of the men who 
were there to spread disaster in the 
bunting-clad thoroughfares. 

“T don’t like the looks of things,” 
said Baron Dangloss, time and again. 
His men were never so alert as to-day 
and never so deceived. 

“There can’t be trouble of any sort,” 
mused Colonel Quinnox. “These fel- 
lows are ugly, ‘tis true, but they are 
not prepared for a demonstration. They 
are unarmed. What could they do 
against the troops, even though they 
are considerably depleted ?” 

“Colonel, we'll yet see the day when 
Graustark regrets the economy that has 
cut our little army to almost nothing. 
What have we now, all told? Three 
hundred ti2." :n the Royal Guard. Less 
than six hunired in the fortress. I 
have a hundrea policemen. There you 
are. To-day there are nearly two hun- 
dred soldiers off in the mountains on 
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nasty business of one sort or another. 
Gad, if these ruffians from the rail- 
road possessed no more than pistols 
they could give us a merry fight. There 
must be a thousand of them. I don’t 
like it. We'll have trouble before the 
day’s over.” : 

“General Braze says his regulars can 
put down any sort of an uprising in the 
city,” protested Quinnox. “In case of 
war, you know we have the twenty 
thousand reserves, half of whom were 
regulars until two years ago.” 

“Perfectly true. Quinnox, it’s your 
duty to take care of the prince. You’ve 
done it in your family for fifteen gen- 
erations. See to it that Prince Robin 
is well looked after to-day, that’s all.” 

“Trust me for that, baron,” said 
Quinnox, with his truest smile. Even 
Marlanx knew that he would have to 
kill a Quinnox before a Graustark rul- 
er could be reached. 

By eleven o’clock the streets in the 
neighborhood of the plaza were packed 
with people. All along Castle Ave- 
nue, up which the prince was to drive 
in the coach of state, hung the proud, 
adoring burghers and their families: 
like geese to flock, like sheep to scat- 
ter. At twelve the castle gates were 
to be thrown open for the brilliant 
cavalcade that was to pass between 
these cheering rows of people. In 
less than a quarter of an hour after- 
ward, the prince and his court, the 
noble ladies and gentlemen of Grau- 
stark, with the distinguished visitors 
from other lands, would pass into the 
great square through Regengetz Cir- 
cus. 

A. the corner below the crowded 
Castle Café, in the north side of the 
square, which was now patrolled by 
brilliant dragoons, two men met and 
exchanged compliments of the day. 
One of them had just come up on 
horseback. He dismounted, leaving 
the animal in charge of an urchin, who 
saw a gavvo in sight. This man was 
young and rather dashing in appear- 
ance. The other was older and plainly 
a citizen of some consequence. 

“Well?” said the latter impatiently, 
after they had passed the time of day, 


for the benefit of the nearest onlook- 
ers. The younger man, slapping his 
riding boot with his crop, led the way 
to the steps of a house across the si<le- 
walk. Both had shot a swift, wary 
glance at one of the upper windows. 

“Everything is ready. There will be 
no hitch,” said the horseman, in low 
tones. 

“You have seen Spantz?” 

“Sh! No names. Yes, 
ready.” 

“And the fortress?” 

“Fifty men are in the houses oppo- 
site and others will go there—later on.” 

“We must keep the reserves out of 
the fortress. It would mean destruc- 
tion if they got to the gunrooms and 
the ammunition houses.” 

“Is he here?” with a motion toward 
the upper window, 

“Yes. He came disguised as an old 
market woman, just after daybreak.” 

“Well, here’s his horse,” said the 
other, “but he'll have to change his 
dress. It isn’t a side saddle.” The 
young villain laughed silently, 

“Go up now to the square, Peter. 
Your place is there.” 

If one had taken the time to observe, 
he might have seen that the young 
man wore his hat well forward, and 
that his face was unnaturally white. 
We, who suspect him of being Peter 
Brutus, have reason to believe that 
there was an ugly cut on the top of his 
head, and that it gave him exceeding 
pain, 

Shortly after half-past eleven o’clock, 
certain groups of men usurped the po- 
sitions in front of certain buildings on 
the south side of the square. A score 
here, a half score there, others below 
them. They favored the shops operated 
by the friends of the Committee of 
Ten; they were the men who were to 
take possession of the rifles that lay 
hidden behind counters and_ walls. 
Here, there, everywhere, all about the 
city, other instructed men were wait- 
ing for the signal that was to tell them 
to hustle deadly firearms from the beds 
of green-laden market wagons. It was 
all arranged with deadly precision. 
‘There could be no blunder. The Iron 
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Count and his deputies had seen to 
that. 

Men were stationed in the proper 
places to cut all telephone and telegraph 
wires leading out of the city. Others 
were designated to hold the gates 
against fugitives, who might seek to 
reach the troops in the hills, 

Marlanx’s instructions were plain, 
unmistakable. Only soldiers and po- 
licemen were to be shot; members of 
the royal household. were already 
doomed, including the ministry and the 
nobles who rode with the royal car- 
riage, ‘ 

The Committee of Ten had said that 
there would not be another ministry, 
never another Graustark nobility; only 
the party of equals. The Iron Count 
had smiled to himself and let them be- 
lieve all that they preached in secret 
conclave. But he knew that there 
would be another ministry, a new no- 
bilsiv, and a new ruler, and that there 
wou'd be no Committee of Ten! 

Two thousand crafty mercenaries, 
skilled rioters and fighters from ail 
parts of the world, stood ready in the 
glad streets of Edelweiss to leap as 
one man to the standard of the Iron 
Count the instant he appeared in the 
square after the throwing of the bomb. 
A well-organized, carefully instructed 
army of no mean dimensions, in the 
uniform of the lout and vagabond, 
would rise like a flash of light before 
the dazzled, panic-stricken populace, 
and Marlanx would be master. With- 
out the call of drum or bugle, his 
sinister soldiers of fortune would leap 
into positions assigned them; in order- 
ly, determined company front, led by 
chosen officers, they would sweep the 
square, the circus, and the avenues, 
uptown to the castle, downtown to the 
fortress and the railway station, every- 
where establishing the pennant of the 
man who had been banished, 

The present dynasty was to end at 
one o’clock! So said Marlanx! How 
could Dangloss or Braze or Quinnox 
say him nay? They would be dead or 
in irons before the first shock of disas- 
ter had ceased to thrill. The others? 
They were as chaff to the Iron Count, 


The calm that precedes the storm felf 
upon the waiting throng; an ominous 
silence spread from one end of the ave- 
nue to the other. For a second only it 
lasted. The hush of death could not 
have been quieter or more impressive, 
Even as people looked at each other in 
wonder, the tumult came to its own 
again. Afterward a whole populace 
was to recall this strange, depressing 
second of utter stillness; to the end of 
time that sudden pall was spoken of 
with bated breath and in awe, 

Then, from the distant castle, came 
the sound of shouts, crawling up the 
long line of spectators for the full 
length of the avenue to the eager 
throng in Regengetz Circus, swelling 
and growing louder as the news came 
that the prince had ridden forth from 
the gates. Necks were craned, rapt 
eyes peered down the treetopped boule- 
vard, glad voices cried out tidings to 
those in the background. The prince 
was coming! 

Bonny, adorable Prince Robin! 

Down the broad avenue came the 
Royal Military Band, heading the bril- 
liant procession. Banners were flying; 
gold and silver standards gleamed in 
the van of the noble cavalcade; bril- 
liantly uniformed cuirassiers and dra- 
goons on gayly caparisoned horses 
formed a gilded phalanx that filled the 
distant end of the street, slowly creep- 
ing down upon the waiting thousands, 
drawing nearer and neare, to the spot 
of doom, 

A stately, noble, inspiring procession 
it was that swept toward the plaza. 
The love of the people for their little 
prince welled up and overflowed in 
great waves of acclamation. Pomp and 
display, gold and fine raiment were but 
the creation of man; Prince Robin was, 
to them, the choicest creation of God. 
He was their prince! 

On came the splendid phalanx ©: 
guardsmen, followed by rigid infar’: y- 
men in measured tread; the clattering 
of horses’ hoofs, the beat of drums, 
the clanking of scabbards, and the jan- 
gling of royal banners, rising even 
above the hum of eager voices. The 
great coach of gold, with its half scora 
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of horses, rolled sombrely beneath na- 
ture’s canopy of green, surrounded on 
all sides by proud members of the 
Royal Guard. Word came down the 
line that the prince sat alone in the 
rear seat of the great coach, facing the 
prime minister and Countess Halfont. 
Two carriages from the royal stables 
preceded the prince’s coach. In the first 
was the Duke of Perse and three fel- 
low members of the cabinet ; the second 
contained Baron Dangloss and Gen- 
eral Braze. After the prince, came a 
score or more of rich equipages filled 
with the beauty, the nobility, the splen- 
dor of this rich little court. 

The curtains in a house at the cor- 
ner of the square parted gently. A 
hawk-faced old man peered out upon 
the joyous crowd. His black eyes 
swept the scene. A grim smile crept 
into his face. He dropped the cur- 
tains and walked away from the win- 
dow, tossing aside a cigarette. Then 
he looked at his watch. 

All of the bands in the square had 


ceased playing when the castle gates 
were opened for the royal procession ; 
only the distant, rhythmic beat of a 
lively march came up from the avenue 
to the ears of this baleful old man in 
the second story front room of the 
home of Apothecary Boltz. 

At the extreme outer side of Regen- 
getz Circus, a small group of men and 
women stood, white-faced and immovy- 
able, steadfastly holding a position in 
the front rank of spectators. Shrink- 
ing back among this determined co- 
terie, was the slender, shuddering fig- 
ure of Olga Platanova, haggard-faced, 
but with the light of desperation in her 
eyes. 

As the procession drew nearer, the 
companions of this wretched girl slunk 
away from her side, losing themselves 
in the crowd, leaving her to do her 
work while they sought distant spots 
of safety. Olga Platanova, her arms 
crossed beneath the folds of the long 
red cloak she wore, remained where 
they had placed her and—waited! 


CONTINUED. 


AUTUMN 


|S it because that down this russet path 
We strayed together when the world was new 

That now this little lonely aster hath 
Fragments of heaven woven in its blue? 


Is it because last May your garment hem 
3rushed lightly o’er these grasses, fold on fold, 


That now a 


fragrance lifteth from their gold 


More sweet than when the summer flowered them? 


The year is dead—mayhap. 


Yet well I know 


If down these tuneless paths once more you came 
The April lilies would unfold their snow 
And yellow violets fill the woods with flame! 


MARGARET BELLE Houston. 
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AUNTON” was en- 
graved in large, 
raised letters upon 
the granite coping 
over which she 
stepped to enter the 
trim burial plot 
wherein her dead lay. 

The place is one of the “points of 
interest” in Cedarwood. Tourists, 
passing through Lichfield, visit it as 
inevitably as they do the graves of the 
Presidents, the Southern generals, and 
the many other famous people which 
the old cemetery contains; and the 
negro hackmen of Lichfield are already 
profuse in inaccurate information con- 
cerning its occupant. In a phrase, the 
postal card which pictures “E 9430— 
Grave of Roderick Taunton,” is among 
the seven similar misinterpretations of 
localities most frequently demanded in 
Lichfieldian drug stores and news 
stands. 

Her victoria had paused a trifle 
farther up the hill, where two big lo- 
custs overhung the roadway. She came 
into the place alone, walking quickly, 
for she was unwarrantablv flustered by 
her late encounter. And when she 
found, of all people, Stourton Heleigh 
standing by her husband’s grave, as in 
a sort of puzzled and yet reverent medi- 
tation, she was, and somehow as half 
guiltily, aware there was no possible 
reason for the repugnance—nay, even 
the rage—which a mere glimpse of this 
trudging, maiinted, and flamboyant 
Clarice Pendome: had kindled. 

In ccasequence Mrs. Taunton, as the 
phrase runs, spoke before she thought: 
“She came with you!” 

And he answered, as from the depths 
of an uncalled-for comprehensi »n which 
was quite distinctly irritating: “Yes. 
And Harry, too, for that matter. Only 





our talk got somehow to be not quite 
the sort it would be salutary for him to 
take an interest in. So we told Harry 
to walk on very slowly to the gate, and 
be sure not to do any number of things 
he would never have thought of if we 
hadn’t suggested them, Y ou know how 
people are with children.” 

“Harry is—her boy?” 

“Oh! Say the fons et origo, poor 
little chap.” 

Mrs, Taunton observed, and again, 
as she realized within the moment, a 
thought too expeditiously: “I wish you 
wouldn’t bring them here, Mr. He- 
leigh.” 

The man did not say anything. 

And presently Mrs. Taunton was 
thinking chiefly of how awkward it was 
to be thrown alone with Stourton He- 
leigh. For the people of her circle had 
never overlooked his unsavory connec- 
tion with the Pendomer divorce case 
and “that Mrs. Pendomer,” as she well 
knew; and held it as an additional of- 
fense that when John Pendomer got his 
divorce at last, this Stourton Heleigh 
had not had even the tawdry decency 
to marry the deplorable woman. So 
very properly this Stourton Heleigh 
had been dropped by the people of Mrs, 
Taunton’s circle, and to have him 
forced upon her thus was awkward. 

The man did not say anything. 

He was remembering the time these 
two had last spoken together with any 
such semblance of intimacv—that caus- 
tic tine when Winifred Taunton had 
interrupted him in high words with 
her husband, and circumstances had 
afforded to Stourton Heleigh no choice 
save to confess, to this too perfect 
woman of all creaied beings, his true 
relations with Clarice Pendomer. Even 
as yet the bitterness of that humiliation 
was not savorless. 
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It seemed to him she was no older 
and had changed in nothing since the 
night when she had heard his stammer- 
ings through, and had merely listened, 
and in listening had been very unrea- 
sonably beautiful. So Diana might 
have looked upon Actzon, and more in 
wonder than in loathing, just at first. 

He was aware of the long silence. 

“Eh? Oh, yes,” said Stourton He- 
leigh. “You wish I wouldn’t bring 
them here. But then, you see, Roderick 
Taunton was our only friend when 
things bade fair to be even more un- 
pleasant than they actually were. You 
shouldn’t, I think, grudge even out- 
casts the privilege of being properly 
appreciative of what he tried to do for 
both of us. Besides, you always come 
on Saturdays, you know. We couldn’t 
very well anticipate that you’d be here 
this afternoon.” 

So he had been at pains to spy upon 
her! She phrased it thus in her soul, 
and crisply answered: “I am leaving 
Lichfield to-morrow. I had meant this 
to be my farewell to them until Oc- 
tober.” 

Mr. Heleigh had glanced toward the 
little headstone, with its rather lengthy 
epitaph, which marked the resting place 
of this woman’s only child; and then 
to the tall shaft, whereon was engraved 
just “Roderick Taunton.” The latter 
inscription was very characteristic of 
her viewpoint, he reflected, and yet 
reasonable, too, as one might mention 
a Hector or a Goethe, say, without be- 
ing at pains to disclaim allusion to the 
lesser sharers of either name. 

“Ves,” he said. “Well, I shan’t in- 
trude.” 

“No—wait,”’ she dissented. Her 
voice was altered now, for there had 
come into it a marvelous gentleness. 

And Stourton Heleigh remained mo- 
tionless. The entire world was mo- 
tionless, ineffably expectant, as_ it 
seemed to him. Sunset was at hand, 
On one side was the high wooden fence 
which showed the boundary of Cedar- 
wood, and through its paiings and 
above it was visible the broad, shallow 
river, comfortably colored for the most 
part, like café au lait, but flecked with 


many patches of foam and flat iron- 
colored rocks and innumerable islets, 
some no bigger than a billiard table, 
but with even the tiniest boasting a tree 
or two. On the other—westward— 
was a mounting vista of close-shaven 
turf, and many copings, like magnified 
geometrical problems, and a host of 
stunted growing things—with the staid 
verdancy of evergreens predominant— 
and a multitude of candid shafts and 
slabs and crosses and dwarfed lambs 
and meditant angels. Some of these 
thronged memorials were tinged with 
violet, and others were aglitter like sil- 
ver, just as the ordered trees shaded 
them or not from the low sun. The 
disposition of all worldly affairs, the 
man dimly knew, was very anciently 
prearranged by an illimitable and, upon 
the whole, a kindly wisdom. 

“I have avoided you since that 
night,” she began again. Her voice 
was to the ear as cold velvet is to the 
touch. “I’ve never spoken to you ex- 
cept just those four times when we 
were accidentally thrown together, and 
not to have spoken would have aroused 
comment. I want to say that I am 
sorry. I’ve wanted to say it very often, 
especially since his death, only one 
never sees you nowadays. For he 
wished me to say it. He said I owed 
it to you for the way I spoke that 
night.” 

“Oh, but you didn’t. For I commit- 
ted the one unpardonable action, you 
see—lI ‘got into the newspapers.’ That 
is precisely why ‘one never sees me 
nowadays.’ People—I mean the people 
who count in Lichfield—are charitable 
enough to ignore almost any crime 
which is just a matter of common 
knowledge and delightful gossip. But 
when a thing is printed in the morning 
paper you can’t overlook it, you con- 
ceive, without incurring the suspicion 
of being positively illiterate. So as it 
is, I’m pretty much an Ishmaelite. 
What will you bet,” the man said imp- 
ishly, “that your coachman isn’t petri- 
fied with horror this very moment?” 

The truth was she had thought of 
this contingency a little earlier, It irri- 
tated her he should have guessed as 
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much, She was the more worried by 
his pervasive tone of flippancy. It 
jarred, it’ vaguely—for the phrase has 
no equivalent—“rubbed her the wrong 
way.” The man had been so different 
once. 

Yet he was uncanny in some re- 
spects. For he said within the mo- 
ment: “I’m not a bit like Roderick 
Taunton, am I?” 

“No,” she answered, very quietly. 

She stayed a tiny while quite motion- 
less. Her eyes saw nothing physical. 
It was the attitude, Mr. Heleigh re- 
flected, of one who listens to a far-off 
music and, incommunicably, you knew 
that the music was of a martial sort 
She was all in black, of course, very 
slim and pure and beautiful. The great 
cluster of red roses, loosely held, was 
like blood against the sombre gown. He 
was aware of a great reverence and 
joy. 

But aloud, “I’m envious,” Stourton 
Heleigh declared. “He is the single 
solitary man I ever knew whose widow 
was contented to be simply his relict 
forever and ever, amen. For you will 
always be just the woman that Rod- 
erick Taunton loved, won’t you? Yes, 
if you lived to be thirty-seven years 
older than Methuselah, and every 
genius and potentate in the world 
should come awooing in the meantime, 
it never would occur to you that you 
could possibly be anything, even to an 
insane person, except his relict. And 
he’s been dead now all of seven years! 
So I’m envious, just as we ordinary 
mortals can’t help being of you both; 
and—may I say it?—I am glad.” 

She was considering the change in 
him. His lean and always occultly 
countenance was far more furrowed 
than his age, remembered to the day 
even now, would warrant; and ineffa- 
bly his shrewd brown eyes, so quizzic- 
aliy tender for the moment, defied your 
sympathy. They were the eyes of a 
seasoned stag, time-hardened to the 
chase, and distrustful above all of any 
sceming kindliness. 

She could not recognize in this man 
any least resemblance to the boy whom 
she had known, excepting just his 


womanish mouth which was, as in the 
old time, very full and red and sensi- 
tive. And, illogically enough, both this 
great change in him and this one fea- 
ture that had never changed, annoyed 
her equally. 


II. 


They were standing thus when a boy 
of eight or nine came unhurriedly into 
the “section.” He assumed possession 
of Mr. Heleigh’s hand as though the 
action were a matter of course. 

“t got lost, Mist’ Heleigh,” the child 
composedly announced. “I walked ever 
so far, and the gate wasn’t where we 
left it. And the roads kept turning 
and twisting so, it seemed I’d never 
get anywhere. I don’t like being lost 
when it’s getting dark and there’s so 
many dead people round, do you?” 

Mr. Heleigh was moved to disap- 
proval. “Young man, I suppose your 
poor, deserted mother is looking for 
you everywhere, and has probably torn 
out every solitary strand of hair she 
possesses by this time.” 

“T reckon she is,” the boy assented. 
The topic did not appear to be, in his 
eyes, of preéminent importance. 

Then Winifred Taunton _ said, 
“Harry,” and her voice was such that 
Stourton Heleigh wheeled with amaze- 
ment in his face. The boy had gone to 
her complaisantly, and she stood now 
with one hand on either of his shoul- 
ders, regarding him. Her lips were 
parted, but they did not move at all. 

“You are Mrs. Pendomer’s boy, 
aren't you?” said Mrs. Taunton in a 
while. She had some difficulty in ar- 
ticulation. 

“Yes’m,” Harry assented, “and we 
come here ’most every Wednesday, 
and, please, ma’am, you’re hurtin’ me.” 

“T didn’t mean to—dear,” the woman 
added painfully. ‘Don’t interfere with 
me, Stourton Heleigh! Your mother 
must be—very fond of you, Harry. I 
had a little boy once. I was fond of 
him. He would have been ten years 
old last February.” 

“Please, ma’am, I wasn’t ten till 
April, and I ain’t very tall for my age, 
but Tubby Parsons says is 
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The woman gave an odd, unhuman 
sound. “Not until April!’ 

“Harry,” said Mr. Heleigh then, “an 
enormous whale is coming down the 
river in precisely two minutes. Per- 
haps if you were to look through the 
palings of that fence you might see him, 
I don’t suppose you'd care to, though ?” 

And Harry strolled resignedly to- 
ward the fence. Harry Pendomer did 
not like this funny lady who had hurt, 
frightened eyes. He did not believe in 
the whale, of course, any more than he 
did in Santa Claus. 3ut, like most 
children, he patiently accepted the fact 
that grown people are unaccountable 
overlords appointed by some vast 
bétise, whom, if only through pruden- 
tial motives, it is preferable to humor. 


III. 


Mr. Heleigh stood now upon the 
other side of Roderick Taunton’s grave 
—just in the spot that was reserved for 
her own occupancy some day. “You're 
ill, Winifred. You’re not fit to be out. 
Go hoine.” 

“T had a little boy once,” she said. 
“But that’s all past and gone, and good 
times and bad times and all times pass 
over. There’s an odd, simple music in 
the sentence, isn’t there? Yet I re- 
member it chiefly because I used to 
read that book to him, and he loved it. 
And it was my child that died. Why 
is this child so like him?” 

“Oh, then, that’s it, is it?” said 
Stourton Heleigh, as in relief. “Bless 
me, I suppose all these little shavers are 
pretty much alike. Humanity in the 
raw, vou know. Still, it’s no wonder it 
gave you a turn. You—you’d much 
better go home, however, and not take 
any foolish risks, and put your feet 
in hot water, and rub cologne on your 
temples, and do all the other suitable 
things.” 

“IT remember now,” she continued, 
without any apparent emotion, and as 
though he had not spoken. “When I 
came into the room you were saying 
that the child must be considered. You 
were both very angry, and I[ was 
alarmed—foolishly alarmed, perhaps. 


And my—and Roderick Taunton said: 
‘Let him tell, then.’ And you told 
me 

“The truth, Winifred.” 

“And he sat quietly by. Oh, if he’d 
had the grace, the common manliness !” 
She shivered here. “But he never in- 
terrupted you. I—I was not .soking 
at him. And when you had ended he 
said: ‘My dear, I am sorry you should 
have been involved in this. But since 
you are, I think we can assure Stourton 
that both of us will regard his confi- 
dence as sacred.” Then I remembered 
him, and thought how noble he was! 
And all those years that were so happy, 
hour by hour, he was letting you— 
meet his bills!’ She seemed to wrench 
out the inadequate metaphor. 

You could hear the far-off river now, 
faint as the sound of boiling water. 

After a few pacings, Mr. Heleigh 
turned upon her. He spoke with a 
curious simplicity. 

“There isn’t any use in lying to you. 
You wouldn’t believe. You’d only go 
to some one else—some woman, prob- 
ably, who would jump at the chance 
of telling you everything, and a deal 
more. Yes; there are a great many 
‘they do says’ floating about. This was 
the only one that came near being— 
serious. The man was very clever. Oh, 
he wasn’t bad. He was simply Rod- 
erick Taunton. He incommoded Lich- 
field, however, by being too big for it. 
You would hear every by-end of re- 
taliative and sniggered-over mythology ; 
and in your present state you’d believe 
all of thi n. I happen to know that a 
great many of these stories aren't 
true.” 

“A great many of these stories,” Mrs. 
Taunton repeated, “aren’t true! <A 
great many aren’t! That ought to be 
consoling, oughtn’t it?” She spoke 
without a trace of bitterness. 

“T express myself very badly. What 
I really mean, what I’m aiming at, is 
that I wish you would let me answer 
any questions you might like to ask 
me, because I'll answer them truthfully. 
Very few people would. You see, you 
go about the world so like a gray-stone 
saint who has just stepped down from 
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her niche for the fraction of a second,” 
he added, as with venom, “that it’s only 
human nature to dislike you.” 

Mrs. Taunton was not angry. It 
had come to her, quite as though she 
were considering some other woman, 
that what the man said was, in a fash- 
ion, true. “There are sunlight and fresh 
air in the street,” Roderick Taunton 
had been wont to declare, “and there 
is a culvert at the corner. I think it’s 
a mistake for us to emphasize the cul- 
vert.” 

So he had trained her to disbelieve 
in its existence. She saw this now. It 
did not matter. It seemed to her that 
nothing mattered any more. 


IV. 

“T’ve only one question, I think. Why 
did you do it?” She spoke with bright 
amazement in her eyes. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” he serio- 
comically deplored. ‘“‘Why, because it 
was such a noble thing to do. It was 
so like the estimable young man in a 
play, you know, who acknowledges the 
crime he never committed and takes a 
curtain call immediately afterward, In 
fine, I simply observed to myself, with 
the late Monsieur de Bergerac: ‘But 
what a gesture!’”’ And he parodied an 
actor’s motion in this rdle. 

She said unsmilingly : “To fling away 
not just a purse, but your whole life! 
For that’s what it amounted to.” 

“You haven't any sense of humor,” 
he lamented. “‘You used to have a 
deal, too, before you took to being so 
conscientiously cheerful, and diffusing 
sweetness and light among your cower- 
ing associates. Well, it was because it 
helped him a little. Oh, I’m being 
truthful now. He seemed to me, in our 
second-rate century, a man who lived, 
exultantly, among a lot of cardboard 
figures. He smashed some of them. I 
didn’t care. I ought to have, perhaps, 
but I didn’t.” 

“My friend, you are being almost 
truthful. But I want the truth entire.” 

“It isn’t polite to disbelieve people,” 
he reproved her. “Or, at the very least, 
according to the best books on etiquette, 





you oughtn’t to do it audibly. Would 
you mind if I smoked? I really could 
be more veracious then. There is some- 
thing in tobacco that makes frankness 
rather a matter of course. I thank 
you.” 

He produced an amber holder, fitted 
a cigarette into it, and inhaled twice. 
He said, with a curt voice: “The 
reason, naturally, was you. You 
may remember certain things that hap- 
pened just before Roderick Taunton 
came and took you. Oh, that is pre- 
cisely what he did! You are rather a 
narrow-minded woman now, in conse- 
quence—or in my humble opinion, at 
least—and_ deplorably superior. It 
pleased the man to have, if you will 
overlook my venturing into metaphor, 
one cool room, very sparsely furnished, 
in his house, where he couid come when 
the mood seized him. He took the 
raw material from me wherewith to 
build that room, because he wanted 
that room. I acquiesced, because | 
hadn’t the strength wherewith to fight 
him.” 

She understood him now, as with a 
great drench of surprise. And fear 
was what she felt in chief—as though 
it had lightened—when she saw for just 
this moment the man’s face, which was 
by ordinary so commonplace 

“I tried to buy your happiness. to—- 
yes, just to keep you blind indefinitely. 
Had the price been heavier, I would 
have paid it the more gladly bate 
has played a sorry trick. You'd never 
have seen through him. My dear, I’ve 
wanted very often to shake you,” he 
said. And she knew, in a glorious ter- 
ror, that she desired him to shake her, 
and as she had never desired anything 
else in life. “Oh, well, I’m just the 
common, ordinary, garden sort of fool, 
you know,” he sulkily concluded, “and 
I never did have any manners.” And 
now the god was merely a discredited 
Stourton Heleigh again, and she was 
not afraid any longer, but only inex- 
pressibly shaken. 

“Isn’t that like a woman?” he pres- 
ently demanded of the June heavens. 
“To drag something out of a man with 
inflexibility, monomania, and moral 
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grappling irons, and then not like it! 
Oh, very well! I am disgusted by 
your sex’s axiomatic variability. I 
shall take Harry to his fond mamma at 
once.” 

She did not say anything. A certain 
new discovery obsessed her like a piece 
of piercing music, 

Then Stourton Heleigh gave the 
tiniest of gestures downward. “And 
I’ve told you this, in chief, because we 
two remember him. He wanted you. 
He took you. You are his. You al- 
ways will be. He gave you just a frag- 
ment of himself. That fragment was 
worth more than everything I had to 
offer.” 

Mrs. Taunton very carefully ar- 
ranged her roses on the ivy-covered 
grave. “I do not know. Meanwhile, 
[ give these to our master. And my 
real widowhood begins to-day.” 

And as she rose he looked at her 
across the colorful mound, and smiled, 
half as with embarrassment. “Is it 
necessary to tell you that he loved you? 
And that the—others never really 
counted ?” 

“Not with him. Oddly enough, I’m 
proud of that, even now. But—don’'t 
vou see? I never loved him. I was 
just his priestess—the priestess of a 
stucco god! Otherwise, I'd know it 
wasn’t his fault, but altogether that of 
the others.” 

He grimaced and gave a bantering 
flirt of his head. He said, with quiz- 
zing eyes: “Would it do any good to 
quote Lombroso, and Maudsley, and 
Gall, and Krafft-Ebing, and Flechsig, 
and so on? And to tell you that the 
excessive use of one brain facuity must 
necessarily cause a lack of nutriment 
to all the other brain cells? It would 
be rather up to date.” And then he 
said in all sincerity: “‘A wild, im- 
petuous whirlwind of passion and fac- 
ulty slumbered quiet there; such heav- 
enly melody dwelling in the heart of 
it.” *? > 

She had put aside alike the drolling 
and the palliative suggestion like flimsy 
veils, “I think it wouldn't. When 
growing things are broken by the whirl- 
wind they don’t, as a rule, discuss the 
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theory of air currents as a consolation. 
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Men, such as he was, take what they 
desire. It isn’t fair—to us others, But 
it’s true, for all that.” 

Their. eyes met warily, and for no 
reason which they shared in common 
they laughed together. 

“Poor little Lady of Shalott!” said 
Stourton Heleigh. “The  mirror’s 
cracked from side to side, isn’t it? I’m 
sorry. For life is not so easily dis- 
posed of. And there is only life to look 
at now, and life is a bewilderingly 
complex business, you'll find, because 
the laws of it are so childishly simple 
—and implacable. And one of these 
laws seems to be that in our little 
planet might makes right.” He stayed 
to puff his cigarette. 

“Oh, Stourton, dear, don’t—don't be 
just a merry Andrew!” she cried im- 
pulsively, before he had the time to 
continue, which she perceived he meant 
to do, as if it didn’t matter. 

And he took her full meaning, quite 
as he had been used in the old times to 
discourse upon a half sentence. “I’m 
afraid I am that, rather,” he said re- 
flectively. “But, then, all these years, 
you see, I’ve had to consort with sec- 
ond-rate people, because your kind 
were not exactly hungering for my so- 
ciety. And, somehow, I got into the 
habit of making these second-rate peo- 
ple laugh. It isn’t very difficult. I’m 
rather an adept at telling stories which 
just graze impropriety, for instance. So 
these second-rate people, in any event, 
are glad to see me, because I am ‘so 
awfully funny’ and ‘simply killing,’ 
and so on. <And I suppose it tells in 
the long run—like the dyer’s hand, you 
know.” 

“Tt does tell.” She was thinking it 
would always tell. And that, too, would 
be Roderick Taunton’s handiwork. 

Ensued a silence. Stourton Heleigh 
was painstakingly intent upon his cig- 
arette. A nestward-plunging bird 
called to his mate. Then Winifred 
Taunton shook her head impatiently. 

“Come; while I’m thinking, I will 
drive you back to Lichfield.” 

“Oh, no; that wouldn't do at all,” 
he said, with absolute decision, “Why, 
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bless me, it would amount to a rehabili- 
tation, to—a gauntlet flung at all Lich- 
field. For I’m not in the least the sort 
of person to be seen with.” 

She had considered this so long ago! 
And she heard him with a sort of fond 
impatience when he protested pres- 
ently: ‘No, you see I have to return 
the boy. And I can’t imagine your 
carriage waiting at the doors of ‘that 
Mrs, Pendomer.’ ” 

“Oh,” she fleetingly thought, “he 
would have understcod.” But aloud 
she only said: “And do vou think I 
hate her anv longer? Yes, it is true, 
[ hated her until to-day, and now I’m 
just sincerely sorry for her. For she 
and J—and vou, and even the child 
yonder—and all that any of us is to-day 
—are just so many relics of Roderick 
Taunton, you see. Yet he has done 
with us—at last!’ 

She said this with an inhalation of 
the breath; but she did not look at him. 

“Take care!” he said, with an un- 
reasonable harshness. “For I fore- 
warn you I am imagining vain things.” 

“T’m not afraid, somehow.” 

But she did not look at him. He 
saw, as with a rending shock, how like 
the widow of Roderick Taunton was 
to Winifred Burrell, and unforgotten 
pulses, very strange and irrational and 
dear, perplexed him sorely. He de- 
bated: and flung aside the cigarette as 
an outmoded detail of his hobbling part. 

“You sav I did a noble thing for 
vou. I tried to. But quixotism has 
its price. To-day I am not quite the 
boy who did that thing. The man has 
set his imprint too deep upon us. We 
served his pleasure. We are not any 
longer the boy and girl who loved each 
other.” 

She waited in the rising twilight with 
a vet averted face. The entire world 
was motionless, ineffably expectant, as 
it seemed to him. And the disposition 


of all worldly affairs, the man dimly 
knew, was very anciently prearranged 
by an illimitable and, upon the whole, 
a kindly wisdom, 

So that, “My dear, my dear!” he 
swiftly said. “I don’t think I can word 
just what my feeling is toward you, 
Always my view of the world has been 
that you existed, and that some other 
people existed—as accessories.” 

Then he was silent for a heart beat, 
appraising her. His hands lifted to- 
ward her and fell within the moment, 
as it were, in impotence. 

She spoke at last, and the sweet 
voice of her was very glad and proud 
and confident. 

“My friend, remember that I have 
not thanked you. You have done the 
most foolish and—the manliest thing | 
ever knew a man to do, just for my 
sake. And I have accepted it as though 
it were a matter of course. And |] 
shall always do so. Because it was 
your right to do this very brave and 
foolish thing for me. I know you 
joved in doing it. Stourton—you can- 
not understand how glad I am to know 
you joved in doing it.” 

Their eves met. I cannot tell you 
all they were aware of through that 
moment, because it is a knowledge so 
rarely apprehended, and even then for 
such a little while, that no man who 
has sensed it can remember afterward 
aught save the splendor and perfection 
of it. 


And vet she looked back once. There 
was just the tall, stark shaft, and on it 
“Roderick Taunton.” The thing was 
ominous and vast, all colored like wet 
gravel, save where the sunlight tipped 
it with clean silver very high above 
their reach. 

“Come!” she quickly said to Stour- 
ton Heleigh. “Come, for I am afraid!’ 





THE DEED SEA 


~sLHE cause of reform in 
zal Denboro had received 
a jolt. The car o 
progress had punc- 
tured a tire. Instead 
of a triumphal elec- 
tion to the 
committee, by a plu- 
rality of two, the very best that Mr. 
Benijah Bassett could hope for was a 
tie. And Luther Payne, of all people, 
was responsible. 

Not primarily responsible; no, in- 
deed. The real reason for Luther’s de- 
sertion wore skirts and a very becom- 
ing fall hat, was eighteen vears old, 
pretty, and quite aware of it. Her 
name was Sadie, and she was _ the 
daughter of Benijah Bassett, reform 
candidate for Erastus Cahoon’s place 
on the school board. 

Election day fell on a Monday. The 
evening before, Miss Bassett ha 
tended prayer meeting in the 4 
dist vestry. Luther, as usual, 
at the corner just below th 
homestead, and accompanied her to t 
meeting. At the vestry door, she w: 
accosted by a citified young male per- 
son, whose name was Snow. Luther 
disliked Mr. Snow exceedingly. The 
latter was a native of Denboro, but for 
the past two years had been employed 
in a casket factory at Boston. He 
was at home now for a few days’ vaca- 
tion, and his clothes were distinctly not 
of keeping with his gruesome trade. 
Incidentally, he wore them as if hbe- 
ing “dressed up” was a pleasure, in- 
stead of a painful duty to society, and 
the manner in which he lifted his hat 
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to inspire envy in the 
breast and admiration in the 


Bassett with 
His every sen- 
tence was a subtle flattery. His airy 
condescension toward Denboro in gen- 
eral and Luther in particular was mad- 
dening, The interview was much too 
long and much too familiar, but when 
it ended, and Miss Bassett’s escort ven- 
tured to express this opinion, he was 
snubbed. Then they quarreled and, 
when meeting was over, Mr. Snow, 
and not Luther Payne, saw Sadie home. 
An hour or so later, Mr. Bassett, 
happening to open his front door, saw 
a dark shadow near the lilac bushes. 
“Who's that?” he demanded. There 
Was no reply. 
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declared 


vou there, whoever you be,” 

Benijah wrathfully, “What 

mean by hangin’ round this 

this minute, or I'll set 
ron you.” 

*; who had come with a vague 
hope of an interview and a reconcilia- 
tion, sneaked away along the fence, but 
went he heard the lament of a 
melodeon, and Miss Sadie’s 
voice uplifted in a gospel hymn. Snow, 
having seen the young lady home, had 

invited in, and she was singing 

fer him. Then it was that Luther 

Payne relinquished reform and purity 

in politics and went over to “Ratty” 
Cahoon and corruption. 

The polls opened at nine o’clock and 

vere to remain open until three. This 

g a special and important election, 

ilt was to be determined by 
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ballot and not, as usual; by a mere 
show of hands at town meeting. The 
Bassett following was serenely confi- 
dent. Denboro in summer is a fairly 
populous settlement. In the fall, when 
its boarders have departed and elec- 
tions are held, its voting strength is 
less than forty. Therefore, Benijah, 
candidate of the reform party—it hap- 
pened in this case to be Republican 
—and extremely anxious to manage the 
building of the new schoolhouse, knew 
every voter personally and how he was 
certain to vote. And when, at a quar- 
ter past ten, thirty-eight ballots had 
been deposited in the box, he was will- 
ing to take oath that a count of these 
ballots would result as follows: “Bas- 
sett, 20; Cahoon, 18.” 

“Ratty” Cahoon—his name, remem- 
ber, was Erastus—was as downcast 
and gloomy as his enemy was hopeful 
and serene. He, too. knew what the 
result would be. Therefore, when 
Luther Payne, emerging from the town 
house, approached and beckoned, he 
scarcely deigned to reply. 

“Well,” he grunted, “what do you 
want?” 

Luther beckoned once more. 

“Rat,” he whispered. ‘Rat, ] want 
to talk with you.” 

“Talk ahead, then. What is it?” 

Luther glanced apprehensively to- 
ward the doorway. “I can't talk here,” 
he declared, under his breath. “Come 
round back of the buildin’, somewhere, 
where they can’t see us. It’s impor- 
tant.” 

He led the way to the rear of the 
town house, where a thick clump of 
alanthus and _= silver-leaf saplings 
formed a screen. Ar. Cahoon reluc- 
tantly followed. 

“Well, what ails you?” he demanded 
brusquely. “I ain’t got time to waste 
with you or your gang. I’m busy look- 
in’ out for the fair name of this town 
and the cause of progress. Denboro’s 
posterity are clamorin’ for progressive 
folks to build the place they're goin’ 
to be educated in, and I’m for ‘em. Yes, 
sir!” 

Erastus delivered the latter part of 
this speech in the tone and manner 
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which seldom failed to impress the 


Joungers at the post office or the 


group in the back room of the billiard 
saloon, He had no hope of impress- 
ing the young man beside him, but it 
is well to keep in practice. The an- 
swer he received surprised him. 

“I’m for ‘em, too, Rat,” declared 
Luther. 

“What? What's that?” 

“T say I'm for ‘em, too. I’ve just 
voted for ‘em.” 

Then Ar. Cahoon was surprised. 
Every day, and many times a day, dur- 
ing the month just past, Luther had 
publicly proclaimed his joy at having 
reached man’s estate in season to cast 
his first vote for the Republican anti- 
extravagance candidate. 

“You—you've voted for who: 
manded Erastus, 

Mr. Payne nodded solemnly. “TI 
voted for you, Rat Cahoon,” he said. 
“Yes, sir! That’s what I done, and 
I'm glad of it. Now, maybe that mean 
old sculpin of a Benije Bassett won't 
think he’s so much. Hey?” 

Mr. Cahoon had been in polities long 
enough to do certain things from habit. 
His astonishment was profound, but he 
seized his new recruit’s hand and shook 
it warmly. 

“I’m glad, Lutey!” he declared. “I’m 
glad enough, I am so. Glad for the 
cause were fightin’ for, but ‘specially 
for vou. You're too good a feller to 
he hitched to Benije Bassett’s cart, and 
I always said so. But what made you 
tack so sudden?” 

Luther's answer was more pointed 
than polite. “Never you mind,” he 
snapped brusquely. “I’ve tacked, and 
that’s enough, ain’t it? T’ll show the 
old blowhard—him and his stuck-up 
daughter.” 

The mention of Miss Bassett was 
enough. Erastus saw a light. He 
asked no more questions. 

“Rat.” went on Luther, “you’ve got 
“em now, ain’t you? You can lick ’em 
now, hey?” 

The Democratic leader shook his 
head. He did a sum in mental arith- 
metic before replying. 

“We-ell,” he answered slowly, “I 
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don’t know, Lute. We ain’t got ’em 
exactly licked, maybe, but we're pretty 
nigh it. Way I figgered afore you 
helped us out, ‘Benije had twenty a, my 
eighteen. Now it’s nineteen apiece, a 
tie, and a tie’s always got hopes in 
it. If 1 could scare up another Dem- 
ocrat in this township “twould be all 
right; but every man on both sides 
that could vote has voted.’ 

“Rat,” said Luther earnestly, “I 
know where there’s another Demo- 


crat.’ 
“You do? You do? Where? In 
the gravey< ard? 


“No, alive and inside town limits. 
See here, Ratty, if 1 get him, will that 
lick old Bassett ?” 

“You bet it will! One ahead is as 
good as a million, Lute Payne, if 3 
can get another vote for me, ['Il—I'll 
——"’ he hesitated, political lees as- 
serting itselfi—‘well, I'll do somethin’ 
mighty fine for you, now you see.” 

“[T don’t want nothin’ done for me: 
I ain’t askin’ to be bribed. Ji youl 
lend me your hoss ’n’ buggy for a spel 
I'll as good as guarantee to have an- 
other Democratic vote in the box aiore 
one o'clock. Will you?” 

“Will I? I should cal'‘late I would. 
But who is it, Lute? I've gone over 
every——”’ 

Luther bent forward and whiispered 
in his ear. Erastus started. Then he 
shook his head. 

“°Tain’t no use,” he said. ae | 
thought of him, — he ain't voted for 
years. And the last time I asked him 
he said he wouldn't come off that beach 
to vote for nobody, not even if Ben 
Butler was alive. And he was the 
original Butler man in this county.” 

“IT know. But when he does vote he 
votes Democrat. And he'd do any- 
thing for me. I always tote him down 
magazines and papers and vegetables 
and truck whenever I take a sailin’ 
party to the point. If I ask him, a 
come. Will you let me have that hors 

buggy ?” 

“T'd let you have a span and a gold 
coach, if I owned one. I think a sight 
of you, Lutey. Go ahead! Don’t i 
another minute. And if you do get 


you 
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him, and I am elected, [’1l—I‘ll—well, 
I won't forget you; you can bet on 
that.” 


Denboro extends across the Cape 
from ccean to bay. On the ocean 
side, beyond the miniature peninsula 
and the inlet where the fish boats land, 
the beach swings back inland in a long, 
unbroken curve, to push forward again 
eight miles farther on, in the sharp 
sand spit called ‘Minister's Point.” 
\round Minister's Point the tide 

gely, and just beyond it, 
even on the calmest day, the great 
waves leap and froth and roar over the 


sweeps saya 


Bethuel Foster lived at Minister's 
Point. Lived in a little two-room 
ith a savage bulldog for com- 
1uel was a hermit and, in 
the summer time, when charitable city 
people made frequent pilgrimages in hi: 
direction, found the profession profit- 
able. In the fall and winter he dug 
clams and scallops or fished occasion- 
ally. He was fond of reading, and vis- 
itors brought magazines and paper-cov- 
ered books for his perusal, in addition 
to more beanie tributes. 

On the forenoon of election day, 
Bethuel was out on the clam flat, a 
sand bank fifty yards from the beach, 
inside the point. It was low tide, and 
the fat was uncovered. In his hand 
was a four-pronged clam hoe, and be- 
side him were three lath ‘“‘dreeners,” 
one being full of clams and the other 
two empty. Bethuel’s back was bent, 
his bare feet were planted wide apart, 
and he dug the hoe into the flat with 
moderate energy. Incidentally, he 
chewed tobacco 

Over the soft sand of the long 
h came bouncing a buggy 
drawn by a lean horse. The driver of 
the horse pulled his steed into a slow 
walk and hailed the digger on the flat. 

“Hi!” he yelled. “Hi-i! Bethuel!”’ 

Mr. Foster heard not. As he would 
have expressed it, he was “a leetle mite 
deat in his ears.” Inside the shanty a 
dog set up a series of frantic growls 
and | bark 
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the buggy, raising his voice in an at- 
tempt to make more noise than the dog. 
The continued uproar penetrated even 
to Mr. Foster’s muffled brain. He 
raised his head, looked, straightened up, 
and stared. 

“Wa-ll!” he drawled. 
Lutey? What you doin’ 
here ?” 

“Hey?” screamed Luther. 

“Hey?” replied Bethuel. 

The dog had apparently turned itself 
into a rapid-firing gun, loaded with 
barks. Incidentally, it was leaping 
against the shanty door, which shook 
and tumbled. 

“IT can’t hear you,” whooped Luther. 
“Your dog’s a-carryin’ on so that 

He finished the sentence with a wave 
toward the building. Mr. Foster evi- 
dently understood, for he laid his hoe 
across one of the empty dreeners and 
waded slowly to the shore. 

“Wall, Lute,” he said, “I’m s’prised 
to see you. I be so.” 

“Say,” was the apprehensive answer. 
“That critter can’t get out, can he?” 

“Hey? Who? No-o, I guess not, 
Shut your dum head!” 

He accompanied the command by a 
tremendous kick on the door. Judging 
by the sounds from within, the effect 
was to frighten the dog to a hiding 
place beneath the bed. It continued 
to bark and growl, but the tones were 
subdued and smothered. 

“Glad to see you, Lutey,” 
Bethuel. “What’s up?” 

“Bethuel,” said Luther, leaning for- 
ward on the buggy seat, “I've come to 
get you to doa favor for me. You've 
always said, you know, that if you 
could ever do anything for me you'd be 
only too glad to.” 

The hermit seemed uneasy. “T tell 
you, Lutey,” he stammered, “at most 
any other time I'd be tickled to death to 
help you out, but just now I ain't got 
a cent, scarcely, and——” 

“T don’t want no money.” 

“Oh, don’t ye? Course, I'll do fa- 
vors for you. Just ask me and see.” 

“All right, I’m a-goin’ to. It’s elec- 
tion day, did you know it? I want you 
to pile into this buggy along with me 
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and go up to town and vote. 
you home again.” 

“Vote? Me? Why, I ain't voted 
sence I don’t know when.” 

“IT know, but you’ve got to vote now, 
Come ahead, “twon’t take you long, 
Last time I was down here you told 
me you'd read the yarns in them mag- 
azines about purity in politics and every 
man’s votin’ ‘cordin’ to conscience, and 
how ‘twas the duty of every feller to 
vote, and 7 

“IT know. I know. 
same as you, Lute. 


I'll fetch 


But I don’t vote 
I’ve been a Demo- 
And 

hipaa 

“7 ain't askin’ you to change your 
vote,am I? Just vote, that’s all I ask 
of you—and it’s the fust favor I ever 
did ask. So, there!” 

Bethuel pulled at his whiskers in 
troubled meditation. At last, he shook 
his head. 

“No use, Lute,” he said, “I can’t do 
it. Tide’s goin’ out now, but ‘twill 
turn pretty soon, and afore it does I’ve 
got to dig them other two dreeners 
of clams. I’ve got to. I promised to 
deliver three basketfuls to Doctor Par- 
ker’s to-night; his folks from Boston's 
there visitin’.. And if I don’t do it 
this tide, I can’t——” 

“T'll dig ’em for you.” 

“Hey ?” 

“T say I'll dig ‘em for you. You 
take this team and drive up to town 
and vote. I'll stay here and dig 
your clams. Come, now: it’s a trade, 
and you can’t say no. Think of all the 
presents my boatloads of city folks 
have fetched you.” 

And on this basis the deal was con- 
cluded. Bethuel climbed into the buggy 
and took up the reins, Luther sat 
down on the sand and took off his 
shoes and stockings. 

“Tl hurry back,” declared Mr. Fos- 
ter. “Git dap!” 

“Good-by,” said Mr. 


Payne. “Now, 
then,” he added, under his breath, “] 


bet you she'll wish she hadn't gone 
home with that ‘Snow bird’ instead of 
me.” 

Yet, as he waded out to the flat, he 


was not altogether happy. Revenge 
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may salve a wounded heart, but it does 
not heal it. And, besides, he felt a 
little ashamed of himself. 

Clam digging is hard work and the 
dreeners were large Luther's 
back ached before the first was filled, 
When at last it was filled he stood up 
to rest before beginning on the other. 
Then he saw the dory. : 

It was about a quarter mile off, in 
the direction of the village, and was 
drifting with the ebbing tide toward 
the point. The manner in which it 
swung, now bow first, now stern, and 
then broadside on, showed that it was 
abandoned. Dories cost money, and 
money is scarce in Denboro. There- 
fore, Luther decided that to pick up 
that drifting dory was a far more prof- 
itable enterprise than clam digging. He 
must reach it before it rounded the 
point or the breakers there would soon 
pound it to pieces on the shoals. 

Bethuel’s own dory was hauled up 
on the beach opposite the shanty. 
Luther waded ashore and hurried to- 
ward it. It was a perfectly good dory, 


ones, 


but unfortunately there were no oars 


in it. These were in the shanty, of 
course, and thither ran Mr. Payne, in- 
tent on salvage. 

He lifted the latch of the shanty door 
and swung the latter open. He caught 
one glimpse of a cavernous mouth, red 
tongue, and white and very sharp teeth 
approaching like a cannonball. The 
door banged shut again just as the bull- 
dog collided with it. Luther reached 
the water’s edge in exactly four jumps, 
this athletic feat being accompanied by 
and growls of disappointment 
from inside the building. 

He waded out to the clam flat again 
and stood there, scratching his head. 
' drifting dory was much nearer 
now. It was in the full grip of the 
tide. Ten minutes more and the break- 
ers would have it. But it was certain 
to pass close to the flat, and there was 
a bare chance that, if he waded out as 
far as he could, he might be able to 
catch it as it went by. He stepped 
into the cold water beyond the flat. 
Just as he did so, Miss Sadie Bassett 
looked over the dory’s rail. 
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“Gosh!” exclaimed Luther, in para- 
lyzed amazement. 

“Help!” screamed 
Oh, help! Save me!” 

The volunteer clam digger was wear- 
ing his Sunday suit, donned in honor 
of election day. He had been very 
careful not to splash it with salt water. 
Even at this critical moment he remem- 
bered his mother’s entreaty to be “aw- 
ful careful of them clothes.” 

“Help!” screamed Miss Bassett. 

“Gosh!” said Luther, again—and 
plunged to the rescue. 

The water was about his shoulders, 
and the tide pulling at his legs. The 
dory was approaching at railroad 
speed. He made a jump for it, missed, 
went under, came up again, caught the 
stern as it was swinging past him, and 
planted his feet solidly on the bottom. 
Then he began wading back to the flat. 
Sadie said nothing. With a face white 
as Mr, Payne’s celluloid collar, she 
leaned weakly on the dory’s rail and 
watched the damp sand draw nearer. 

Luther pulled the stern up on the 
flat. Then he held out his hand. 

“Come on,” he said. 

Miss Bassett took the proffered hand 
and jumped out of the dory. 

“Oh! Oh!” she exclaimed, sinking in 
a heap on one of the full dreeners. 

“Gosh!” observed Luther, looking 
down at his Sunday suit. 

Sadie began to cry. Her over- 
wrought nerves gave way, and she 
sobbed and wept hysterically, rocking 
back and forth on the pile of clams. 
Mr. Payne drew himself up. 

“There! There!” he said graciously. 
“There ain't no need to cry, now, Sa— 
er—Miss Bassett. Everything’s all 
right, now.” 

“Oh, Lute!’ sobbed the girl. “What 
should I have done without you? You 
saved my life.” 

“Aw, no, I guess not.” 
you did. You saved it. If 
you hadn't come just when you did, I 
should have drowned. The dory i 

Her rescuer interrupted her. “Hey? 
The dory!” he exclaimed. 

The dory, lightened by the discharge 
of its living freight, had floated clear 


Sadie. “Help! 


“But 
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of the flat, and was now well under 
way for the point. Luther looked after 
it. It was far beyond his reach. 

“Oh!” cried Sadie. “It’s gone. 

They stared at the receding boat in 
silence. 

“Pa’s best dory!” groaned the girl. 
“What will he say? And it’s all my 
fault.” 

She began to cry again. Even Mr. 
Payne, conscious of his wrongs though 
he was, could not help pitying her. 

“Aw, he won't be very mad,” he said 
magnanimously. I 

guess.” : 

“Yes, he will. He thinks a lot of 
that dory. He just had her painted. 
And I never asked if I might take her. 
What wil] he say?” 

“Oh, he won't say nothin’. When 
he knows how nigh vou came to bein’ 
carried out over the rips, he'll be so 
thankful he won't care for nothin’ else. 
How'd you come to get adrift, 
anyhow ?” 

She did not answer at once. When 
she did, it was without looking at him. 

“TI—I was goin’ rowin’,’ she said. 
“I got in the dory and—and she was 
cast off before we—I—found she hadn't 
any oars. Then——” 

“T see. Then the tide and wind got 
you. Why didn’t you holler? Didn't 
anybody see you go?” 

*““Ye-es.” 

“Well, then! What was they doin’? 
Did they let you float off without mov- 
in’ a hand. 

“There weren’t any other boats at the 
landin’, and I 


“He won't blame you, 


Luther, how 
we goin’ to get ashore?” 

“Humph! that’s easy. and 
carry you. ‘Tain't over my 
knees at this tide; and I’m so sopped al- 
ready that depth wouldn't make much 
diff'rence, I cal’late.” 

“Oh, Lute, you're awful g 

Mr. Payne accepted this tribute 
without reply. Miss Bassett rose from 
the dreener and came nearer to him. 

“Lute,” she whispered, 
fully good. I’m sorry | was so mean 
to you—last night. Won't vou for- 
give me? I don't care anything about 
that horrid Sim Snow, truly I don’t.” 
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“Humph !” 

“Truly I don’t, Lute. 
forgive me?” 

He was wavering. She was standing 
close by his shoulder, and his right arm 
twitched nervously. If she had re- 
mained silent that arm might have ful- 
filled its mission. But she spoke once 
more. 

“IT don't care for him, Lute,” she 
said. “Ii you'd been around this morn- 
in’, I should have told you so. But you 
didn’t come, and when he asked me 
to go for a row, I-——” 

“Was you goin’ rowin’ with him?” 

“Ye-es, | was. But I didn’t want to. 
He just asked me, and I——” 

Mr. Payne strode majestically to the 
inner edge of the flat. 

“Come!” he commanded. 

“Come? Where?” 

“Ashore. I] don’t see no use in our 
talkin’ any longer. Your Simmie might 
be waitin’, and fur be it from ie to 
keep you apart. Come! I’m goin’ to 
carry you.” 

She glanced timidly at his face, but 
saw there only outraged dignity and 
stern resolve. With a sigh, she ap- 
proached, and he stooped and lifted 
her in his arms. Hers were about his 
neck. He waded into the channel. A 
third of the distance had been trav- 
ersed when—— 

“\Vhat’s that 7” asked Sadie suddenly. 

The door of the shanty on the beach 
had been rattling on its latch for the 
past ten minutes. They had been too 
busy to hear it. Now it moved back, 
and around the corner of the building 
raced a brindle quadruped, with a short 
tail and an open countenance. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Luther, stopping 
in his stride. 

Miss Bassett’s arms __ tightened. 
“Oh!” she screamed. “It’s a dog! It’s 
a——— Where are you goin’?” 

Her bearer had turned, and 
scrambling back to the flat. 

“What ts it?’ demanded Sadie. 

“Let go!” panted Luther. “You're 
chokin’ me to death! dwk! Let go. I 
tell you!” 

He dumped her unceremoniously on 
the sand, and she relaxed her grip. 
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“It’s a dog!” she repeated. “Whose 
is it?” 

Mr. Payne’s voice trembled as he an- 
swered. 

“It’s Bethuel’s bulldog,” he gasped. 
“And he’s as good as et four folks al- 
ready.” 

The hermit’s dog had a reputation. 
Summer visitors sometimes asked Mr. 
Foster if he wasn’t afraid to stay alone 
*way off there by himself. Then Beth- 
uel led them to the back room of the 
shanty, and showed them the dog— 
“Pet” was its name—ramping at the 
end of a chain. Pet’s language and be- 
havior were answers sufficient. The 
creature had so far bitten two mem- 
bers of the life-saving service, a fisher- 
man, and the Trumet Neck lightkeeper. 
The latter might have been killed had 
not Bethuel arrived in time. The light- 
keeper wrathfully declared his intention 
of shooting Pet on sight. Bethuel 


merely grinned and said: “Watch him, 
boy!” Then the lightkeeper drove home 
in a hurry and, after reflection, decided 


not to return. 

Sadie, like every one else in that 
neighborhood, had heard of Pet. She 
screamed. The scream was answered 
by an enthusiastic bark from the brute 
on the shore. The dog was running up 
and down the strand, evidently con- 
templating a plunge toward its prey. 

“Gosh!” muttered Luther. “He’s got 
loose somehow. I must have left that 
door unfastened. If he comes here, 
we’re goners, sure.” 

“He’s comin’! screamed Sadie. 
“TTe’s comin’! Oh, Lute, save me!” 

The dog had waded into the water, 
and was now swimming toward them. 
Frantically Mr. Payne glanced about 
for a weapon of defense. There were 
no stones on the flat. His eye fell 
upon the dreeners. ‘He bent over, and 
filled both hands with clams. 

“What shall we do?” demanded his 
companion. “It will kill us. I'd rather 
drown.” 

Luther emptied his right hand of all 
the clams save one. Drawing back his 
arm and taking careful aim, he threw 
the clam straight at the black muzzle 
cleaving the water. 
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It was not a bull’s-eye, but a fairly 
good shot, nevertheless. The shelly 
projectile struck just beside Pet's leit 
ear. The dog was surprised. He 
stopped paddling for an instant, and 
swerved from his course. A_ second 
clam flew over his head. A third 
skimmed his nose. This was too much. 
Reluctantly Pet turned, and made for 
the shore; as his paws touched bottom 
a big clam burst on his back. He re- 
tired to a spot twenty feet up the beach, 
and sat growlingly down to await de- 
velopments. The first charge had been 
repulsed. 

Luther sought one of the dreeners 
for a fresh supply of ammunition. Sa- 
die sank upon the sand and wrung her 
hands. There was an interval of si- 
lence, broken only by a bark or dis- 
appointed whines from the brindle ter- 
ror on the shore. 

At length, the girl ventured to ask 
a question. 

“Lute,” she said, “what shall we do 
now ?” 

“T don’t know,” was the disgusted 
answer. ‘Stay where we be, I guess.” 

“But won't somebody come? We 
can’t stay here forever.” 

“S’pose likely somebody’ll come 
some time.” 

“Of course they will. They know I 
went adrift, and———” 

“They know? He knows, you mean. 
Don’t worry, your precious Sim’'ll be 
here by and by.” 

“He isn’t precious. I hate him! I 
wish I'd never set eyes on him in my 
life. And if it hadn’t been for you 
I’d—— 

“Oh, don’t mind me. J don’t count.” 

“You do. You know you do. Why, 
father thinks everything of you. He 
said only yesterday that you’d worked 
harder to get him elected than any 
one else in town, and when the new 
schoolhouse was built he was goin’ to 
get you the place as janitor. There! 
What do you say to that?” 

Luther said nothing to it. The er- 
rand which had brought him to the 
point that morning had been driven 
from his mind by the excitement of 
recent events. Now it came back to 
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him in all its contemptible baseness. 
The man to whose cause he had been 
a traitor was planning to help him. If 
he had not been a fool, he might have 
been—but now. He gazed blankly at 
the line of foam edging the flat. 

Miss Bassett misinterpreted his si- 
lence. 

“Very well!” she said briskly. 
sulky and mean, if you want to. 
needn’t forgive me. 
again,” 

Slowly her companion 
head in her direction. 

“Sadie,” he faltered, “I—I 
sulky.” 

ee. you are, too. If you weren't, 
you would forgive me.” 

“I do. I do forgive you. 
too late, now.” 

“Too late?” 

“Yes. T’ve done somethin’ that— 
that—Sadie, your pa ain’t goin’ to be 
elected. He’s licked already, and I’m 
the one that done it.” 

“You are? Luther Payne, what do 
you mean?” 

Falteringly Luther told the story of 
his desertion of the Bassett cause. 

“I—I was desperate, Sadie,” he 
stammered. “I thought you’d gone 
back on me, and your dad he ordered 
me off the premises, and—and I meant 
to get square. Bethuel’s voted afore 
this, and it’s done. I’m awfully sorry, 
Sadie. I am sorry. Won't you tor- 
give me?” 

The young lady’s eves flashed. 

“Forgive you?” she snapped. “After 
you've chummed in with that awful 
Ratty Cahoon to disgrace my father 
and the town, and—— Don’t you ever 
dare speak to me again.” 

“Aw, Sadie, please! I forgive you 
about Sim Snow. I] ig 

“Sim Snow! Mr. Snow is a gen- 
tleman; not a sneak and a turncoat! 
Don't you dare speak to me!” 

\nd again silence fell, this 
complete, hopeless, crushing. 

The minutes dragged on. Occasion- 
ally Pet ventured to approach the wa- 
ter’s edge, and, whenever he did, Mr. 
Payne opened a clam bombardment 
that drove him back to his line of in- 
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trenchments. Sadie evinced momen- 
tary interest in these skirmishes, but, 
when they were over, resumed her 


rigid attitude on one of the full dreen- 
being 


ers. The other 
emptied. 

An hour, then an hour and a half, 
Suddenly Miss Bassett uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

“What is it?” asked Luther eagerly, 

She pointed to the line of foam 
surrounding the flat. 

““Ts—isn’t she began. “It seems 
to me that that water is comin’ near- 
pe 

Mr. Payne gazed where she pointed, 
gasped, and uttered his favorite ex- 
clamation. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. 

“The tide?” 

“Yes. It’s turned—it’s comin’ in!” 

“Comin’ in? Why, then—— Isn't 
this flat under water at high tide?” 

“yes, 

“Then—why, then we'll be drowned!” 

Luther shook his head. “Unless— 
unless somebody does come quick,” he 
said, “or unless we go ashore to be et 
alive by that critter there—well, I[ 
guess we'll be drowned sure enough.” 

“Drowned? Oh, Luther!” 

“Yes, drowned. And,” with a sigh 
of utter misery, “fur’s I’m concerned, 
I don’t know’s I care. “Twould serve 
me right.” 

“Luther !” 

“Yup. Serve me right. Nobody 
cares a hang for me, and I don’t blame 
"em. Let me drown!” 

The hopeless resignation of this re- 
mark was too much for Miss Bassett. 
In another moment, her arms were 
about his neck, and her lips were at 
his ear. 

“Luther,” she whispered, “7 care for 
you. We'll—we'll die together!” 

And thus, in the midst of alarms, 
while the tide crawled over the flat, 
and Mr. Foster’s bulldog yelped and 
growled from the beach, came peace to 
the troubled breast of Luther Payne 
and the lady of his choice. 


was rapidly 


“The tide!” 


It was perhaps fifteen minutes after 
this that Luther was seized with his. in- 
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spiration, the inspiration of heroic self- 
sacrifice. Sadie, seated beside him, her 
head reclining on his shoulder, and her 
eves fixed tearfully on the advancing 
tide, felt his chest heave with a deep 
sigh. 

“\What is it, Lute?” she asked, look- 
ing up into his face. “Oh, what is it?” 

Luther, pale but resolved, rose slow- 
ly to his feet. He was gazing steadily 
at the shore. 

“Sadie,” he asked, “do you mind 
gettin’ wet?” 

“Wet? Mind gettin’ wet when I’m 
goin’ to be drowned? Why % 

“You ain’t goin’ to be drowned.” 

“I’m not? Not goin’ to be drowned? 
Why? Is any one comin’ ?” 

“No. But you shan’t drown. I'll 
save you. Now you listen, and mind 
me. You start to wade ashore.” 

“7? Wade to that dog? Id rather 
drown, enough sight.” 

“T'll see to the dog. You mind me 
now! Wade in. I’m comin’, too. 
Don't ask no more questions. Come!” 

She would have asked more; she 
was holding back; but he grasped her 
hand, and led her into the water. The 
tide washed about their knees. Pet, 
on the bank, saw them coming, and 
advanced joyfully to meet them. 

“Oh!” screamed Sadie again. “Here 
he comes! I shan’t go another step. 
I’m goin’ back!” 

“Stay where you be!” ordered her 
escort fiercely. “If you start back, I— 
I don’t know’s I won’t drown you, 
myself! Stand right still, and when 
I tell you to run, you make for that 
shanty, get inside, and shut the door. 
Understand, do you? When TI say 
run, you run!” 

He was moving off, up the channel, 
parallel with the beach. 

“Don’t leave me!” shrieked Miss 
Bassett, wringing her hands. “Don’t 
go! Where are you goin’?” 

Luther answered not. Wading rap- 
idly, he kept on up the channel. The 
distance between them widened. The 
dog, uncertain which to follow, ran 
back and forth on the strand. At 
length Luther stopped. 

“Sadie!” he shouted. “Get ready!” 
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“Ready? Ready for—— Oh, Lute!” 

He had edged in until the shore was 
but a few yards off. Now he dashed 
wildly toward it. 

“Run, Sadie!” he yelled. “Run for 
the shanty while he’s chasin’ me! 
Run!” 

The next moment he was fleeing 
madly along the beach with Pet in hot 
pursuit. The path to the Foster her- 
mitage was clear now. Sadie might 
save herself if she chose. 

But she did not choose. For an in- 
stant she did not grasp the situation. 
Then realization came to her. With a 
shriek, she splashed to terra firma, and 
ran after the dog, which, in its turn, 
was running after her lover. 

It was a longer chase than might 
have been expected. The dog gained 
at every bound in the straightaway, but 
Luther’s dodges and doubles put off 
the inevitable for a little. At last, how- 
ever, he tripped over a bunch of beach 
grass on the crest of a sand dune, 
rolled headlong down the other side, 
and Pet was upon him. When Mliss 
Bassett reached the scene, dog and 
man were tumbling about together in 
a growling, struggling heap. 

Sadie swooped upon the pair like 
a hurricane in skirts. Pet’s hind legs 
were elevated, and kicking, and she 
seized one in each hand and _ pulled. 
Luther, who had a desperate grip on 
the brute’s collar, pulled likewise. The 
sand flew in showers. Sadie screamed, 
Luther swore, and the dog, finding 
itself in danger of being stretched out 
like an elastic band, yelped agonized 
protests. 

And then over the beach came rock- 
ing the Bassett buggy. On its seat 
were Bethuel Foster and Benijah Bas- 
sett himself. Behind the buggy was a 
carryall filled with men. Mr. Simeon 
Snow, white-faced and panic-stricken, 
Was among them. 

“Whoa!” roared Benijah, yanking at 
the reins. 

“What in the nation?” bellowed 
Bethuel. “Stop it! Let go! If vou 
kill that dog, I'll sue you! Let him 
alone, you hear? Or I’ll——” 

He sprang to the ground, and threw 
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himself upon the battling trio. Beni- 
jah followed suit. So did others, from 
the carryall. It took time and effort, 
but at last Pet was detached, and held 
securely in his master’s arms; he 
seemed quite willing to remain there. 

Sadie rose, looked about her, and, 
seeing her father, rushed into his arms, 
Luther sat up and rubbed sand from 
his eyes and nose. 

“Thank the Lord you're safe and 
sound!” panted Mr. Bassett, stroking 
his daughter’s head. “We thought you 
must have drifted over the shoals and 
been drowned sure. Sim, here, he——” 
“Oh, pa!” sobbed Sadie. “‘The dory’s 

rs 
one, 
“Darn the dory! But what’s it all 
mean? What was you——” 

“Yes,” broke in the hermit angrily. 
“That’s what I say? What do 
mean, Lute Payne, by tryin’ to mur- 
der my dog? Ain't it bad enough to 
have my Pet shot by a low-down, 
mean——-” 

“Hold on!” interrupted 
“Let's hear the whole yarn. 
tell us what’s happened. Bethuel, keep 
that critter still, can’t you?” 

Mr. Foster soothed the bulldog’s 
feelings as best he could, while the girl 
sobbed forth the striking story of the 
day’s adventures. 

“He saved my life,” declared Sadie, 
in conclusion, “If it hadn’t been for 
him, Fd have been drowned and eaten 
up, sure. Oh, pa! You'll forgive him, 
won’t you?” 

“Forgive him? 
in’ about? 
give him! 
Bethuel, but—he! he! he!—that’s 
kind of funny, too, ain’t it?” 

The hermit did not join in the laugh. 

“Funny!” he grunted. ‘“ ’Twouldn’t 
have been funny if they'd pulled him 
apart. Lute Payne, you ought to know 
better. You’ve seen my Pet often 
enough to know him, I should think. 
lle was shot last week by some sneak 
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or other—that lighthouse man, I sus- 
pect—and one of the life-savin’ crew 
got me this one instead. He’s only a 
year-old pup, and the poor, lonesome 
thing wanted company. He wanted to 
play with you, that’s all. He wouldn't 
hurt a flea, would you, Carlo? There! 
There! It’s all right, now; quit your 
tremblin’.” 

“But, pa,” pleaded Sadie, “you will 
forgive Lutey, won’t you?) *Twas my 
fault in the first place, mine and”— 
with a glare at the shrinking Mr. Snow 

‘some one else’s. Forgive him to 
please me, pa. He’s awfully sorry.” 

Mr. Bassett looked puzzled. “I 
don’t know what you mean, Sadie,” he 
said, “Lute’s goin’ to be schoolhouse 
janitor, if | have my way—and I mean 
to have it. If it hadn’t been for him, 
I wouldn’t have been elected. His 
comin’ ’way down here to fetch Beth- 
uel saved me, I tell you. Somebody 
must have voted against me that [ 
thought was on my side, ’cause the 
ballot stood nineteen apiece for Cahoon 
and me till Bethuel’s vote give me the 
twentieth. Ill never forget it, Lute; 
though how you got Rat’s own team 
to come with I can’t understand yet.” 

“Why!” screamed Sadie. “Did you 
vote for father, Mr. Foster?” 

The hermit nodded. ‘“’Course I 
did!” he said. “I knew what a Re- 
publican Lute was, and so I done it to 
oblige him, If he’d asked me to change 
off—me a forty-year Democrat—I 
wouldn’t have stirred a peg. But, 
says he, ‘You vote as your conscience 
tells you to, Bethuel,” and my 
conscience wouldn’t let me vote for Rat 
Cahoon. No, sir!” 

Miss Bassett turned a radiant gaze 
upon her rescuer and admirer. 

“Luther!” she cried delightedly. 

Luther looked wonderingly at her, 
then out toward the now covered clam 
flat, with the half-submerged dreeners 
upon it. 

“Gosh!” he said devoutly. 
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=O “{{N authority on music, 
b=} among other things, 
Doctor Max Nordau, 
best known, perhaps, 
throughout the world 
by his work, “Degen- 
eration,” and one of 
the deepest living 
thinkers, said this one afternoon of the 
genuine motives that inspire him: “If 
it were not for attaining a moral end, 
it would be better to chop wood than 
to tell what one knows to be the truth. 
It cannot be for money that one does 
it, for woodchopping would pay about 
as well, and expose one to less worry. 
But it is because one has a message to 
impart which must be shared with one’s 
fellow men, to make them better, hap- 
pier, to enlarge their horizon, lift them 
above the shallow contingencies of life.” 
lew who have not met him think, 
perhaps, of Nordau as other than an 
ogre, who would frighten half the pet 
idols of the world into permanent hid- 
ing, a man whose lash is ever ready to 
descend on the still open wounds that 
he has made. And nothing could be 
farther afield of the truth, for of the 
great figures in the world that it has 
heen my chance to meet, he is_ the 
kindest, biggest-hearted; a man with 
the love of humanity in its deepest as- 
pect as the motor of his thought. 
“All my life long,” he said, “I have 
spoken what I felt to be the truth. 1] 
think, I search out, and weigh things 


to find that truth, with all the means 
at my command, Then I speak out my 
convictions without regard for any 
man.” 

“And, in return, get abuse,” I an- 
swered. 

“Yes, I have had much of that; but 
what I said still stands, none has dis- 
proven it; I should have been glad, 
and the first to acknowledge it, if they 
had, Sut it has been always only 
abuse, and calling a man names is no 
argument, merely proof of ignorance 
and lack of breeding.” 

It was our first meeting. I had come 
to him for his opinion on some aspects 
of to-day’s trend in music. He was 
seated at a desk in his study on the 
second floor of a wide-spreading, old- 
fashioned white house in the Rue Hen- 
ner, a place with an air about it re- 
flecting somewhat the lovable qualities 
of the man himself. 

Nordau is short, firmly and power- 
fully built; great shoulders, and a head 
massive even in proportion to them. 
His heavy beard and mustaches are 
snow white; a mass of well-cut, snowy 
hair sweeps back from a fine forehead ; 
his eyes are of a peculiar shade of 
gray-blue, normally searching, but of a 
kindliness inspiring confidence. When 
he is interested, they glow; but it is his 
speech, the manner of his delivery that 
is all compelling. At moments, in the 
intensity of his earnestness, his whole 
body vibrates with his voice, every 
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nerve in him is responsive to the emo-~ 


tion back of his conviction. It is the 
kind of emotion that you see in a great 
actor whose depths are stirred by some 
sentiment that he utters, only that with 
Nordau that sentiment is his own, and 
not another’s. 

Music is very dear to him; it plays a 
great part in his life and studies; and 
so the theme appealed to him as one 
strongly congenial. For those same rea- 
sons, too, it aroused his feeling the 
more against certain tendencies that 
would debase its uses. 

In speaking of modern composers 
and their choice of grotesque librettos, 
he said this: “Do not generalize, say 
the choice of the grotesque by some. 
There is the Young Italian School; of 
course, the Italians are bright, mettle- 
some people, loving striking, dramatic, 
intense situations, but not one of them 
of whom I know has chosen a sickly, 
morbid subject; Puccini, for instance, 
has never made any such choice. But 
there are the German degenerates who 
have that sickly, morbid fancy, like 
Richard Strauss, who as a neurotic 
composer has chosen the libretto of 
‘Elektra,’ by Von Hofmannsthal, a 
neurotic writer. With both it is a 
question of diseased nerves. In the 
first place, Strauss chooses ‘Salome,’ 
bad, sickly, foul, unnatural, a morbid 
subject, by that poor man Wilde. Then 
he turns to Von Hofmannsthal, who, 
in his ‘Elektra,’ takes a healthy sub- 
ject and contaminates it, covers it with 
a highfalutin verbosity, paints over a 
framework of abominably abused class- 
ical poetry, tears asunder beautiful lines 
and innoculates them with modern dis- 
ease. 

* “Ts the taste of the public to blame ?’ 
The public has no taste! It is im- 
pressed by its natural leaders. It 
flocks to hear the last and ‘most beau- 
tiful creation of modern art.’ Few 
have the courage to say: ‘I have seen 
it, and feel only nauseated.’ Fifty per 
cent. will say, perhaps: ‘I am not suf- 
ficiently informed to decide.’ Fifty 
per cent., the snobs, the yellowplushes, 
the less they like it, the more repulsive 
they find it, the more loudly will they, 
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acclaim its beauty. They are attitudi- 
nizing. ‘Will the present trend of dis- 
regard of melody and of the singing 
voice finally see opera superseded by 
an orchestral accompaniment ‘to the 
spoken dialogue?’ Opera is eternal. I 
think opera in general is misunder- 
stood. To say that opera, because the 
story is sung, is unnatural, is superfi- 
cial. When you feel a deep emotion, 
there are a singing and a clanging in 
the head. The undertone of your spo- 
ken word is colored with this inner 
passionate feeling; you turn your soul 
outward. It is the orchestra of your 
soul, it is the highest pitch of emotion, 

“Take, for instance, the word ‘Elsa’; 
if the name inspires you with feeling, 
you impart it with emotion; but take 
the quartette of violins in the orchestra 
as an accompaniment to that word, sung 
to the meaning of your soul, and a 
brute would feel it. 

“Good music breaks forth from the 
heart and the soul; it is not a some- 
thing that can be sucked from the fin- 


gers. 


“The dearth of great composers is due 
alone to the fact that they have no in- 


spiration. We have perfect techni- 
cians, but they have no heart, no life, 
no feeling, no soul; they have only am- 
bition, vanity, and greed. 

“Richard Strauss never invented one 
well-defined melody, and if one occurs 
in his compositions, it is always a bor- 
rowed popular one. 

“Heart is the first enduring quality 
that every man must have to be really 
great in music or in any art. Those 
without it follow only the aberration of 
‘Art for Art’s sake.’ Without the su- 
perhuman spark they cannot make peo- 
ple better. To be of real worth to man- 
kind, a man must pour out his heart’s 
blood in his work, soak his work with 
it. The self-centred, the vain, the 
merely ambitious with a creative gift, 
can flatter the eye and ear, cuddle the 
nerves, but never elevate man. 

““Americans have been called by 
some the most material of peoples? 
Yes. But from distant impressions, 
from observations here, and from the 
select Americans that I have met, I 
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should say this: They come to Europe 
not to see the music halls, not to amuse 
themselves. But they come to visit the 
haunts of master minds, to see the old 
homes from which their intellectual 
genealogy dates. And they come to 
Paris to see the Louvre and the Luxem- 
bourg; they go to London to see the 
National Gallery, Westminster Abbey, 
and St. Paul’s; to Rome to see the 
Vatican, St. Peter’s, and the Forum. 
It is their yearning for the sublime. 
That does not speak of materialism, 
but of the love of nobility and eleva- 
tion of art. 

“Zola, for instance, widely known in 
America, is not thought much of by 
the master minds there, nor is he the 
subject of your essayists and teaching. 

“When I see a man who has made 
his money in America by dubious 
means, trying to wash the dust off his 
gains, and to reconcile himself with a 
nation, to see it is to know that it is a 
sacrifice made to intellectualism. A 
rich man in America, in order to steal 
into the heart of the nation, does not 
build hospitals, he founds libraries; he 
does not build cathedrals, he endows 
universities. The American nation is 
one longing for unquenchable knowl- 
edge and for a broadening of its hori- 
zon. 


On the fifth floor of the Rue Boétie 
lives Alfred Bruneau, the first of the 
realistic French composers to take life 
as it is lived as the theme of his operas, 
the forerunner of Charpentier and his 
“Louise,” and all the phalanx of kin- 
dred works following. 

Every libretto for Bruneau’s operas 
comes from the realistic pen of Zola, 
whom he taught to love music under- 
standingly, and to whom he was as a 
brother in earlier peaceful days, re- 
maining steadfastly loyal during the 
author’s trials and banishment, and so 
on to the end, and even beyond mor- 
tality. Now that Zola’s hand is stilled, 
the composer has searched among 
those works left behind, and himself 
made the book for an opera in four 
acts, on which he is now engaged. 

To-day Bruneau’s operas are sel- 


dom given in Paris, the Nationalists 
still fight him tooth and nail, the Drey- 
fus affair is to them one of the mo- 
ment, and not of a well-to-be-forgotten 
yesterday. But the composer works 
ahead, loyal and undisturbed. He still 
holds fast as his idol the man who, 
had he done nothing else, and quite 
aside from any question of his liter- 
ary work, is regarded as the sincerest 
lover of justice and humanity that has 
found rest in that Panthéon, long so 
strenuously denied him. 

“T have taken that line of conduct, 
and I shall always keep to it,” is the 
simple way that Bruneau explained it. 

The walls of his study are crowded 
with photographs of Zola, his home, 
his wife; one of these, the last that 
the author had made, is framed to- 
gether with a bunch of violets from the 
dead man’s breast as he lay in his cof- 
fin. 

“We were like brothers,” said Bru- 
neau, and it is rarely except when he 
speaks of Zola that his face illuminates 
with enthusiasm, for it is a face lined 
and furrowed with care that must have 
been near to the limit of human endur- 
ance. His hair and beard are thickly 
streaked with white; his eyes dark 
brown, and his skin deep olive; a type 
of French face that should at any age 
be radiant and animated. Instead, it 
bears the stamp of unutterable heavy 
sorrow. 

Bruneau’s life is the charming home 
life of the French, one that foreigners 
too rarely get a glimpse into, a life 
that even the outermost waves of the 
boulevards, and all the noisy, chatter- 
ing superficiality of the Paris kept for 
strangers, never touch. 

For twenty years he has held the 
post of music critic on a daily paper, a 
post which now, that the avenues of 
presentation are in a way closed to 
him, must be more necessary than ever. 
The situation is a strange one when 
compared with earlier days when his 
“L’Attaque du Moulin,” with its con- 
trasting horrors of war and benediction 
of peace, was accepted with wild en- 
thusiasm by this same Paris. It takes 
a pretty brave heart, and a pretty firm 
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conviction of purpose to sacrifice what 
would still be a vivid present, but for 
loyalty to his ideals. 

To him Zola is the greatest man his 
country has ever produced; he was his 
staunch friend, and to him Bruneau 
opened up music as a vital mode of 
conveying intensified thought to the 
people, whether the sentiment linked 
with it was a lesson or an ideal. The 
genius of Zola’s mind enabled him to 
grasp everything, down to its depths, 
in an incredibly short time, and once 
initiated into music, his keen insight 
sounded both its glories and its broad 
purpose without any further great aid. 

“He saw into everything, and he 
deeply loved them both—music 
painting,” said Bruneau. 

One trace remains of the composer’s 
ordeal, a trace perhaps ineradicable, un- 
less America, which he would greatly 
like to visit next season to conduct the 
promised performances of his “La 
Réve,”’ and “L’Attaque du Moulin,” 
should partially obliterate it, and that is 
his distress. He appears to have lived 
so long in an atmosphere of antago- 
nism and suspicion that doubt is the 
eternal undertone of his every thought. 
He seems to dislike making any direct 
statement, or to advance absolute opin- 
ion, as one so often misquoted and 
misunderstood that silence has become 
his sole refuge. His manner is kindly, 
but full of timidity. 

His face bears astounding resem- 
blance to Zola’s in those latter days 
when grief, brought by fierce battling 
for truth, left his expression as that of 
one dead from pain before the actual 
end had come; as portrayed in that last 
photograph of him in Bruneau’s study. 

Perhaps the surroundings of any man 
—who has lived a long time, not reck- 
oned by years, but by events, and in 
one spot, which allows him to keep all 
the mementoes of occurrences about 
him—present this strange likeness to a 
tragedy as it is written for the theatre. 
There is the first act, full of joy and 
hope; the second of rising gloom; the 
third of an overwhelming catastrophe. 

In Bruneau’s study there are photo- 
graphs full of light-hearted happiness 


and 
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and made by Zola of the composer 
and his family, “made a long time ago,” 
as Bruneau said under his breath as 
he pointed at them; photographs of 
country life as it is lived in France, 
very domestic, very intimate, a family 
of souls under their own trees, their 
own spot of sunshine, in their owm 
garden, dropped on an island shut out 
from all the rest of the world by still 
depths of an utter seclusion. In this 
quiet life of theirs, Zola, as the pre- 
eminent friend of the house, played a 
big, important part. 

Two photographs of another, later 
period, when both men had dropped 
their lifework for an inevitable con- 
flict, make hard contrast in the deep- 
ening of the tragedy; that of General 
Picard, the one officer in France who 
stood invincibly for truth, and is to- 
day the minister of war; and the sad, 
broken face of Zola, as seen in that 
final portrait. Pendent to these are 
others that tell the last of the tragic 
episode, a grave covered with flowers, 
where the author’s body rested after 
he had won a far greater immortality 
through the Dreyfus battle than any 
burial in the Panthéon could give him— 
rested after his fight well done for 
justice and humanity. 

Bruneau lives on his quiet life that 
still shares in the disaster for righteous- 
ness’ sake—broken in a way that no 
man can look on without being stirred 
to the very depths of his heart, and 
living, perhaps, more in the work that 
he will yet do than in any other aspect 
of life. And that is the God-given 
mercy to every creative artist, who, 
finding all things real cut from under 
him, lives still in the ineffable joy of 
his own creations, making out of his 
own fancies a happiness that belongs 
alone to immortality, of which it is the 
one foretaste vouchsafed to a worn hu- 
manity, 

To many, and to me among the rest, 
it would be impossible to work, even 
to breathe, surrounded by a whole rec- 
ord of the joy and tragedy of life as 
it had passed. To Bruneau such sur- 
roundings seem only to mean an in- 
centive to build on, to work on, and to 
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live on, faithful to his set ideals, loyal 
to Zola’s memory, when even that pos- 
thumous loyalty, incomprehensible as 
it may seem to us, is a bar to recog- 
nition by his own people. 


More lackadaisical romances have 
been written about composers than any 
other class of people has furnished. The 
musical novel true to life has not yet 
been made. 

\n English actor lately said that the 
many recent failures of plays in Lon- 
to the fact that pe yple 
their illusions of life be- 


don were due 
had had all 
ie scenes destroyed. [f we al 
hould the veri 
to do a real story, for 
of operatic life, and of 
rend the veil musical, what a 
might be 


theory, 
out 4 
instance, 1e- 
cessity 
nice little holocaust of ideal 
awaited. 
jut, now and then, a real romance, 
so tender and so charming, springs up 
within its precincts, that faith in mu- 
sical and other human steadfastness is 
almost reéstablished. For the matter 
of that, all are constituted upon a com- 
mon plan; it is only that artistic lif 
appear 
tunities 
This 


afford more genial oppor- 
engaging fluctuations. 
story, in point of its faith- 
endurance, is quite the most de- 
: one that I have ever 
And a genuine love story has 
incalculable charm for every one of 
even if we refuse to openly ac- 
lee it. For my 
| grow to be dn old 
my main delight 
] 


for 


love 


rohttiul micical 
Htrul musical 


own part, even 
man and 
in telling, over 
up of black coffee and a good ciga 

all the delightfully wicked historiette 
that have happened under my eyes, I 
shall stop in the midst of any one of 
my disillusions t 
10 elope. 


help two real lovers 
In this story, though, there 
is no eloping, but a patient waiting on 
the part of both for only three 
less than, I think it was, Isaac 
Rebecca. 


years 


and 

They met in the Quartier Latin, he 

a young music student of great prom- 

ise, she a slight American girl, gradu- 

ated from the college at Oberlin, Ohio, 

and studying singing in that 
‘ yin 


=] 


saine 
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Paris. She was Miss Shanafelt, he 
Raoul Laparra, later the composer of 
“La Habanera” that at the close of 
each performance at the Paris Opéra 
Comique was greeted with cheers suclz 
as I heard given no other novelty 
abroad last season. We are to have 
it next winter at the New Theatre in 
New York. with Scotti in the main role. 
But this is merely the beginning and 
the end of it all, much happened be- 
tween: a testing, as it were, of genu- 
ineness, of which the 
ly a reward 
aparra Was 


hree vear 


culmination was 


thirtv-t , 
Spaniard, his m ra Frenchwoman. 
At six had composed a so- 
nata, at seven he was a concert pianist, 
and at eleven, when he was brought to 
Paris to be examined by 
was told that he must remain there 
study in the Conservatoire. 

At the end of a course of hard work, 
and just when his young fiancée was 
about to return to America, he gained 
the coveted Prix de Rome, which meant 
years of further study at the Villa 
Medici there, but it meant, 


stern regulations of 


vears he 


Massenet, 


rour 


als », ov 


hich 
Wilicit 


the state, 
him this opportunity, that he cou 
not marry during that period. 

Like the brave gi | l 


oirl that 
supported him in 


gave 


she was, 
she conviction 
ineant the 

7 7 1 + 
and then let 
own way bv vo 
teaching until, after four years oi 
ing, they would be 


bye 
his 
that the use of this chance 


$9 Ty } avn ily . 
TO! ime »¥ earn el 


making of his career, 
4 
ti 


cal 

free to do as 
‘hose. Now, four years of wait 
witl only sweet 


on, is no small 


memories 
ndertaking, especi 
pers 


observations, 


with the artistic temperament; 
ally P own 
should have thought it “good-by.” and 
as diplomacy puts it, considered the it 
cident closed. [ut this, as I told you 
in the beginning, is a love story witl 
faithfulness rt 
golden thread, or a 
Sunday-school book. 
\t the end of two years, which must 
have seemed at least ten to them both, 
Lanparra off, during a short vaca- 
ti \merica and see 


: bee a (Hen altel 
v1on, tO the girl 
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inning through it like 
moral through 
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of his heart. Again, when another 
eternity of two years had slowly 
crawled by, he got off a free man and 
repeated the journey. 

Teaching near Omaha, she obtained a 
short leave of absence, to meet him. 
“And Omaha is a beautiful city,” as he 
expressed himself, “for we were mar- 
ried there at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” “And I telegraphed back to the 
school that I should return when the 
three days’ leave was up,” she supple- 
mented, for they told me the story to- 
gether, their eyes as bright as they 
have been on that morning when 
they stood in front of the pastor, the 
whole world, their whole world, full of 
unquenchable sunshine after that long 
night of waiting, 

Quite in common-sense fashion, most 
unusual at their age or any other, they 
went back to the school that she might 
fulfill her term of teaching. Can’t you 
imagine the flutter at that school for 
girls in the Omaha neighborhood when 
two came back where one went away, 
especially when the young man, now 
her husband, had large, brown eyes, 
and brown hair that curled in a dis- 
tracting fashion, not to mention the 
that “poet” was written in every 
line of his face, and the flow of his 
black full cravat? And can’t you pic- 
ture how Tom or John, or whatever 
his name was, in the home town far 
away, got a more satisfactory letter than 
usual from the “fone” girl in that school, 
whom this delightful episode had 
stirred to a quicker tenderness ? 

While she taught, he gave piano re- 
citals with success in towns, of course, 
quite near by; and when vacation pres- 
ently came they went eastward to the 
Hudson River country, a country that 
the prized Hendrik surely discovered 
for just such journeys. \s souvenirs 
of their stay there, Laparra made a lot 
of sketches in oils, for his talent for 


11<T 
nu 


fact 


painting is almost as pronovneed as his 
t 


alent for composing: the walls of his 
study are full of such sketches. made in 
America, Spain, Rome, and Greece. 
To the old opera goer, “Habanera 
will appeal with a peculiar charm, be- 
cause of the piquant unusualness of the 
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scenic pictures; these, too, are from 
the brush of the composer. The first 
of them is a room in a dilapidated pal- 
ace, where Pedro, just returned with 
his young wife, Pilar, from their wed- 
ding, begs his brother, Ramon, to play 
a certain habanera for the dance. In- 
sane with jealousy, for Pilar has his 
heart, too, and presently alone with 
the bridegroom, Ramon murders him, 
lying out of the guilt. In his last mo- 
ment, Pedro threatens to return in one 
day less than a year. 

The second scene is the patio of the 
same palace, in the shadows of gray 
walls and a great gateway, the whole 
half in chill moonlight. In a group of 
peasants about a glowing brazier are 
Ramon and Pilar, who are to be mar- 
ried the next day, the anniversary of 
the murder. Pedro’s voice, audible 
only to his brother, is heard without 
calling for admittance; seen only by 
his brother, he enters, one of a band 
of guitarists. They play that same 
habanera, to which the guilty man tries 
in vain to dance with the rest. He fan- 
cies that he hears his brother tell him 
that unless he before sunset 
on his wedding day, Pilar shall die. 

The third scene is a desolate Spanis! 
graveyard, ghastly in its realism; the 
prelude before the rising of the curtain 
is the familiar, haunting jabanera. 
Pilar prays beside Pedro’s grave: the 
sun sinks lower and lower, finally leav- 
ing only the mountain tops in a red 
glory. Still defiant of the warning, 
Ramon keeps his secret, and Pilar’s 
death, as she drops back outstretched 
on the flat tombstone, fulfills the proph- 
ecy. 

In this episode and in the music 
there is a strong picture of the super 
stition of a conscience-harrowed brute. 
loving but one thing in the world and 
putting to test e.ery fibre in him in his 
fight with the supernatural. 

Laparra is an unusual man, working 
along lines strikingly original, and pe- 
culiar to himself. The music of his 
operas he writes generally before the 
words, for he is his own librettist. In 
composing, the music suggests to him 
the scene so vividly, conveys the situ- 
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ations so fully, that it becomes as a 
block of metal on which the words are 
after 

\s he says: “If a man writes his 
he feels more emotion in his 
work. I cannet keep to any fixed 
libretto, every week I refuse two or 
that are offered me. While in 
my new opera, ‘Amphitryon,’ I have 
taken Moliére’s play as theme, it is in 
reality scarcely Moliere, for whole 
scenes have been incorporated into it 
that do not exist in the original. Just 
now I shall go on with my g 
operas on Spanish subjects, of which 
labanera’ was the beginning. It was 
at Madrid that I started on it, im- 
pressed with the elements of comedy 
that those Spanish dances suggest ; then 
down to Burgos in old Spain 
to finish it, the old Spain that is so 
quickly vanishing, and presently will 
more. [ do not try to be 


own text, 


lie 
turee 


series of 


[ went 


exist no 


or of any special school, but to be 


ith the surroundings of which [| 
to get the life of my work from 


> 


the soil. For that reason I now go 
down again to Burgos to write ‘Jota,’ 
suggested by that dance, and as gay as 
‘Habanera’ is tragic.” 

“You are the first American woman 
of whom I know to marry a French 
composer,” I said to Madame Laparra. 

“Yes; they seem to have chosen titles 
rather,” she answered; the smile going 
with it showed appreciation of the 
value in contrasts. 

And together we three stepped from 
the study onto a broad, awning-cov- 
ered balcony, so high up that at night 
all Paris below seemed caught in an 
outlining web of electric lights, island- 
ed with still, black masses of foliage, 
and, above, the blue depth of the sky. 

\s we looked, Laparra said, his voice 
keved to the muffled hum of the great 
town at our feet: “I hope that ‘Hab- 
anera’ will succeed in America; but if 
it does not—I have already*got my best 
uccess there,” and he looked toward 
his wife. For this love story is still a 
very steadfast reality. 
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AS THE 


WINDS FLIT. 


tl, 


TH \T day vour laugh came down the wind 
[ turned my head to hear. 
Beyond the bend the willows thinned, 
The sky was blue and clear. 


The scent of rain was on the wind: 


The apple blooms 


dr ypped down. 


[ watched you as you turned and pinned 
A spray against your gown. 


And still elusive as the wind 
That flits we know not where, 

Your smile, with mine a moment twined, 
The next was gone in air. 


Then in a moment on the wind 
I lost you, like a bird 

Soaring where doubts are never dinned, 
Where plaints are never heard. 


So slipped the hour with changing wind, 
Joy clasping hands with pain, 
Futile as something youth has sinned, 
saffling as sun and rain. 
Lewis WortTHINGTON SMITH. 
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TT is to be regretted 
-} that the success of 
most things in this 
world depends so 
much upon other 
things—or people. 
Frederick William 

Vinton was not a 
philosopher, but the foregoing pro- 
found reflections occurred to him as he 
sauntered out upon the veranda. 

Guests were expected—in one of 
whom he took a particular interest— 
and he felt it behooved him, since he 
had not gone to the station, to be at 
least “in the way,” as he expressed it, 
when she arrived. She was a very 
nice girl, and a very pretty one, and 
her people had been civil to him in 
Kentucky during the past winter; 
therefore he had requested his sister 
to ask her to spend Sunday at the Vin- 
ton country place. His sister had been 
lukewarm ; he had become heated. Now 
the point was yielded; she was com- 
ing. But was his insistence that she 
should be included in this especial 
house party likely to insure a pleasant 
time for her? That was what he asked 
himself, 

His sister’s words, “I think you're 
making a mistake, Bill. All these peo- 
ple know each other so awfully well, 
she’s sure to feel out of it,” floated un- 
comfortably on the undercurrent of his 
mind. On the other hand, certain gen- 
tle speeches of hers—in Kentucky— 
returned to his remembrance. She 
knew New Yorkers hated to be both- 
ered with anybody outside their own 
little set. She didn’t expect to see him 
when she came North? 


Ridiculous, of course! Sut, after 
all, there was some truth in it. Cor- 
diality, as the Southerner understood 
it, was not always in the New York 
heart. He had promptly insisted that 
she should let him know when she 
came. She fad let him know. And 
now he could not help being extremely 
doubtful about the result. One may 
order one’s related womankind to be 
polite to alien womankind, and _ they 
may be polite, but there are a 
many other things they may 
spontaneous, companionable, 
for instance! 

Oh, well, if Gertrude and her friend, 
Mrs. Easthorp, would just confine their 
attention to Gresham and Frank Bently 
—most women seemed only too glad 
when Gresham was lazily listening to 
them—he rather thought he could 
manage the spontaneousness and genial 
companionship with Miss Greenleaf for 
himself. 

A roll of wheels and the joyous bark- 
ing of dogs at the gate announced the 
approach of the wagonette, and Mr. 
Vinton threw away his cigarette and 
marched round to the front door. A 
merry, noisy company was unpacking 
itself amidst a ,swirl of veils and a 
shower of small hand bags. 

Frederick’s Miss Greenleaf stood on 
the outskirts of the group: a slim, gray- 
frocked, russet-haired figure. Already 
she had the air of not being “in it.” 
which his sister had prophesied: sti 
as he hastened forward with half a 
dozen sentences of welcome and intro- 
duction, the half smile which answered 
him seemed quite self-possessed and not 
entirely devoid of mischief. It was as 


great 
not be; 
genial, 
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if she had divined his anxiety on her 
behalf and were both amused and a 
little provoked at its necessity. Per- 
haps she wondered why the fact of just 
being herself self that was conscious 
of good looks ‘ond agreeableness—did 
not give her at once “the open sesame 
to this frivolous society. However, 
she allowed him to convey her into the 
drawing-room and establish her in the 
chair nearest his sister with great de- 
mureness, 

Gertrude was civil—very 
body, not even the most 
brothers, could have denied t 
he was far more taken up \ 
ments that the ever-tardy Gresham had 
succeeded in missing the train, and in 
sending orders for the return of the 
carriage to meet him, than in the per- 
functory conversation she ad 
from time to time to the newcomer. 
like Lawrence One 
can depend upon his being any- 
thing but undependable! Now, why do 
you suppose he couldn’t catch that 
rain? You take cream and sugar, 
don't you, Miss Greenleaf? So glad 
you could manage to come. My dear 
Ethel, I did. I sent him a marked 
time-t table! I hope you won't be bored! 
My brother tells me you don't play 
bridge. Frank, give Miss Greenleaf 
the cakes, You know Mr. Bently, 
don't you? Everybody does, He's a 
very useful and generally agreeable 
person to know, though he did allow 
Mr. Gresham to leave himself behind.” 

Here Mr. Bently put in the plea that 
he did not consider himself Lawrence's 
keeper, and was, moreover, on indiffer- 
ent terms with him because of a 
friend’s friend whom he 
o put up at the 


had refused 
club, on the ridicu- 

us ground that he 
about him. 


knew nothing 
Miss Vinton, 


heeding : “Vou 


NT 
~\ O- 


captious 
hat. | 


arene 


to be late! 
never 


however, went on, un- 
should certainly have 
seen to it that he started. I trust, by 
the way, that the carriage won't miss 
him at the station. He's quite capable 
of sitting there all night and taking the 
first train back in the morning.” 

Miss Greenleaf leaned back in her 
chair and sipped her tea in silence 
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while the chatter went on about her. 
Her veiled glance shot from one to 
another as she listened. Mrs. Easthorp, 
who answered, under drooped lids and 
raised brows, to the name of Ethel, 
was handsome, and seemed to feel that 
it became her to be expressionless to 
the point of blankness both in feature 
and manner. Mr. Bently had a smooth- 
shaved face, baffling gray eyes, a hu- 
morous mouth, and a trick of speech 
that gave point to his most trifling 
sayings. Gertrude Vinton was tall, 
dark, and a little affected. The other 
woman of the party was so well-dressed 
completely nullify any personal 
qualities she night possess except a 
rather shrill and the two men 
who occupied the background repre- 
sented to the watcher, at the moment, 
only two names and the tones and ges- 
tures of good breeding. 

Mr. Vinton hovered near his 
ticular guest, still oppressed by 
sense that there was something—unde- 
termined but obligatory—to be ‘done for 
her. That she ought in some way to 
be made the centre of attention, as he 
had secre of seeing her in her 
own circle of acquaintance. That her 
position as an undeniably pretty girl 
and his addition to the com- 
pany should be fittingly acknowledged. 
He made himself as _ conspicuously 
agreeable as he could, and kept trying 
to draw the others into conversation, 
and watching them, politely unrespon- 
slip back into light discussion of 
own and neighbors’ con- 

with a lively irrita- 


as to 


VW ice 
voice, 


pat- 
the 


“al 
especial 


sive, 
their 
cerns, 
tion. 

When the last piece 
eaten by ereeciest, 
empty teacup set down, 
sunset visit to the gardens, but find- 
ing the suggestion met with smiling 
blankness and himself followed only by 
the eyes of those present as he crossed 
the room with the young lady, he with- 
drew in some dudgeon. 

“Do you take an interest in gardens? 
Don't let him drag you farther than 
want to go,” called Gertrude after 
them, the amiable indifference of her 
tone entirely apparent. 


their 


feeling of 


been 
and the last 
proposed a 


of cake had 


you 
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“I'm so glad I don’t have to seem 
rural,” added Mrs, Easthorp, as the 
door closed. 

“Who is she? Where does she come 
from? Anybody ever hear of her be- 
fore?” inquired one of the men. 

“Oh, yes. She's a great belle in the 
South, Bill says,” responded Mr. Vin- 
ton’s sister easily. “She’s his find.” 

“Good-looking,” said Mr, Bently, in 
the tones of a judge summing up, “but 
lacks poise, assurance, and is, I should 
say, unblessed by a sense of humor. I 
gave vent to one or two of my best 
witticisms on the way down, and she 
hardly smiled. They were perfectly 
proper, too, so she had no excuse.” 

The tragedy of his voice in the final 
sentences provoked the laugh that was 
generally accorded him, and the party 
settled down to bridge and Montana 


till such time as the dressing bell should 
summon them above stairs. 
Beholding them so engaged 


when 
she returned from her walk with her 
attentive host, Miss Greenleaf did not 
wait for any clarion note of warning, 
but betook herself, with a parting 
word of friendliness to him, away to 
her room. She made up her mind 
while her toilet progressed, with the 
aid of the housemaid whom her early 
demands found free, to put on as gor- 
geous a panoply of French clothes and 
native airs and graces as she possessed. 
Although she had not heard the re- 
mark, she was fully cognizant of be- 
ing, not uncivilly—indeed, rather toler- 
antly—regarded as “Bill’s Find,” and 
she had determined that Bill’s Find 
should, on the occasion of her second 
appearance, compel notice. 
Perhaps her clock was wrong. 
clocks on guest-room mantlepieces 
have been known to be so. Perhaps her 
resolution lent her unusual celerity. At 
all events she found herself, when she 
descended, apparently much in advance 
of the rest of the party, and the sole 
occupant of the drawing-room. She 
surveyed her elaborate arrangement of 
curls in the glass over the fireplace 
with frank interest and approbation, 
and then peacocked gracefully across 
the floor and wandered into the library, 
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—the room where they had had tea 
earlier in the afternoon. Here the 
scent of cigarette smoke saluted her 
nostrils, and her gaze lighted upon the 
semi-recumbent figures of two gentle- 
men stretched at ease in two of the 
low armchairs. One of them upreared 
himself at once as the rustling of her 
skirts abruptly ceased, and turned upon 
her the surprised face of Frank Bently. 
The other rose with a lazy man’s ef- 
fort, and was introduced as Mr. Gresh- 
am. For all her bravery of attire and 
intention Miss Greenleaf felt some- 
what embarrassed at the unexpected 
encounter, 

“I'm afraid I’m disgracefully early,” 
she stammered, noticing that the men 
were still in morning dress and blurt- 
ing out the truth through sheer per- 
turbation, “J—I'd rather hoped to make 
a gallery entrance to an assembled 
company.” 

“As far as Frank and I are con- 
cerned, it has been a great success,” 
observed Mr. Gresham gravely, “but 
of course if that doesn’t satisfy you, 
there is nothing for it but to go up- 
stairs and come down again later.” 

“Don't make it so late that they sit 
down without you,” warned Mr. Bent- 
ly, laughing. “It wouldn’t be half so 
effective, and, besides, Mrs. Easthorp 
has the monopoly of that move; though 
I shouldn't wonder if I beat her to- 
night.” 

Miss Greenleaf laughed, too. 
began to feel more at her ease. 

“If there is to be a rivalry of late- 
nesses, I may as well give up that par- 
ticular method of being effective,” she 
said. 

“Have you got to be any more ef- 
fective than you are now?” inquired 
Gresham, with polite interest. “And if 
so, why?” 

The young lady had the grace to 
blush very prettily as she met his 
eves. 

“Well, so far, you see, they’ve rather 
treated me as if I were a harmless but 
odd plaything of Mr. Vinton’s, And 
as it seemed to be making him nervous 
I thought I’d show him—and them— 
that I could hold my own if I were 


She 
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riven to it. Perhaps you don't 
stand.” 

“T understand perfectly,” said Gresh- 
am. He spoke with an animation 
quite unusual. “And I'll tell you what 
we'll do. We will give them a sensa- 


tion such as they've not had for years. 
Can you act?” 

There never was a woman who did 
10t think she could, and Miss Green- 
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1 

leat at 
re 

t 
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once answered in the affirma- 
she had been somewhat 
the abruptness of the 


*xclaimed Gresham, b 


alert than any 


com- 
minute more 
10 knew him could have imag- 

“Well, now, you and I have not 

[ go up to dress for dinner. 
which [ shall have to hurry,” he 

pathetically. “You go back to 
and, coming down later 
the others, you are here when | 
am 
ning quite theatric in my language 


aculate—by the way, what's your 


room, 


On seeing you—you see, | 


replied Miss Greenleaf, 
amused, 
“Tl wish it had been something a li 
le more unusual, like Lucilla, or Mari- 
* he observed, a trifle disapprov- 
. “Towever, we must make the 
best of it. I shall call you May. If 
any one happens to know your name it 
will sound like a private and particular 
diminutive of my own, suggesting ro- 
mance. Very well, then, when I enter 
[ catch sight of you and give a sudden 
start, ejaculating ‘Mav!’ I recover 
myself at While you, 
with a faint ery of ‘Lawrence! Impos- 
sible!’ or whatever it may 
u to Say, collapse \ eakly ag 
nearest chair. Unless, of 
Frank should be nearer,” he added, as 
a generous afterthought which in 
cluded Mr. Bently in the details of 
the plan. 
“T shall be nearer,” replied that gen- 
tieman. 
“That may be a trifle crude, my 
ketch,” continued the chief conspira- 
“but we can tone it down a 
And we'll keep 


once, though. 


occur to 
ainst the 


course, 


tor gayly, 


bit at the performance. 


I19 
it up all the evening, mind; avoiding 
each other’s eyes, but listening to each 
other’s words; now almost appearing 
to be on the point of addressing each 
other, and again ostentatiously funking 
it. If we manage it right we shall be 
the centre of attention, and they will 
be off their heads with curiosity. Then, 
at bedtime, we'll tell them. it a 


RO: 
“Tt is,” said Miss Greenleaf 


ting her hand in his, “and 


solemi- 
Mr. 
Bently, with 

May ?” 
the end, Law- 
, my children!” concluded 
and with the exaggerated 
stealth of stage brigands the three sep- 


1 


arated, 


Mr. Bently: 


“T suspect I’m making a great deal 


of unnecessary exertion,” mused Gresh- 


j 


am, with a sigh, as he closed the doo 
of his apartment, “but there’ 
chance it may be amusing, and she cer- 
tainly is pretty.” 

“How nice he is,” thought the lady, 
listening with door ajar for the stir of 


down-going neighbors. 


“IT hope we 
shall do it the 


properly. There goes 


it was quite a quarter to nine 
before the ed group in the 
drawing-room made up its mind to 
proceed to dinner, and even then 
Gresham had not appeared. During 
the informal confusion that ensued 
while the company was laughingly di- 
viding itself into pairs, he was observed 
o be crossing the hall, however, and 
ie contrived to reach the door just 
efore the procession moved. He came 
in smiling, with his usual lazy apolo- 
gies half spoken and an admirable start 
of surprise in readiness. 
He wished somebody 
him a watch that would go whether it 
were wound or not. He was horribly 
sorry, of course, and hoped—“May! 
Good heavens!’ His were fixed 
upon “Bill's Find.” 
Simultaneously with his exclamation 


congreg 


+ 
t 
1 
i 
| 


would give 


cyes 
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Miss Greenleaf’s hand clutched the arm 
of the man who was taking her in to 
dinner, and she breathed rather than 
spoke a name which sounded, as far as 
such a whisper could, like ‘“Law- 
rence!’ She stumbled slightly, assur- 
ing Frank Bently, whose hand from 
behind was reached out to steady her, 
that she had caught her foot in her 
train, and then, evidently rallying her 
spirit, she shrugged her shoulders, 
threw back her head, and, looking 
neither to the right nor left, walked 
with her partner out of the room. 

Gresham hastened to cover his 
betrayal by an easy manner, 

“IT really beg your pretty 
pardon,’ he remarked to his 
by whose side he was walking, “she 1s 
so astonishingly like a little girl—a 
cousin of mine—whom I imagined far 
from here, that for the moment | was 
completely taken aback. How extraor- 
dinary these likenesses are! I do not 
know when I have been so surprised. I 
trust I did not embarrass her.” 

“You can meet her and make it 
straight with her after dinner, if you 
did,” returned Miss Vinton, eying him 
rather suspiciously. “I didn’t know you 
had a Cousin May,” she added, with 
direct challenge. 

“Didn't you? Well, it’s not—not 
very important, is it? 1 dare say you 
have a lot of relations 1 dont know 
about. But as for meeting this young 
lady—what did you say her name was? 
Greenleaf? Of course! Somehow, I’d 
rather not. A nearer acquaintance 
might spoil the illusion.” 

“I dare say you're right,” said Miss 
Vinton carelessly, but still watching 
him. ‘Frank Bently declares she’s not 
interesting; at least, that she has 
sense of humor.” 

“He doesn't know what he’s : 
ing about,” exclaimed Gresham. appar- 
ently off guard. “‘T ] 


elf- 


Trienau §$ 


hostess, 


l. mean,” he elabo- 
rately corrected himself, ‘that. to my 
mind, her expression contradicts 
statement. Don’t you think so?” 

“T think you seem to have observed a 
great deal in the second’s glance you 
had of her,” retorted she sharply. 
“What was your cousin’s I } ? 


last name: 


I'm so 
her.” 

“May? Oh, she has—she’s married 
now—she was a Thank you, 
Mrs. Easthorp, am | to sit by you?’ 

The lady of the house regarded him 
searchingly as he turned away, and 
she could hardly wait for the private 
ear of Mr. Bently, on her other side, 
to be turned toward her before she 
broke out: “Upon my word, what do 
you think of that!” 

“Good, but just a little fishy,” an- 
swered that gentleman, turning the 
countenance of blank innocence upon 
her as he_ helped 


curious to know more about 


ana 


himself to cold 
salmon, 

They both laughed, but Miss 
ton’s hilarity sounded strained. 

“You think there’s no Cousin May ?” 

“J think she’s of the kind you can 
see through.” 

“How much do you suppose is under 
it all? A broken romance?” 

“Ah, who can tell?” he sighed sen- 
timentally. “By the way, what is Miss 
Greenleaf’s Christian name? Do 
know 2” 

“She lary’ in the visitors’ 
book,” snapped Miss Vinton. 

In the meanwhile, fired by the initial 
triumph of their plan, the two. upon 
whom all eves were now furtively 
fixed, continued their acting. Miss 
Greenleaf was now feverishly bright 
She 


\in- 


vou 


wrote it 


and talkative. now absent and sad 
looked everywhere but at Mr. Gresh- 
and started if any one addressed 
suddenly. He, on his part. after 
one long gaze of complicated expres- 
sions, devoted himself—with occasional 
relapses, which he took care she 
should notice—to Mrs. Easthorp. Such 
was the interest excited at last in the 
company that general conversation 
came at times to an almost awkward 
standstill. Those who had not abso- 
lutely seen the occurrence at the draw- 
ing-room door had been told of it. and 
every one watched and wondered. 

“Td no idea you knew Lawrence 
Gresham,” Vinton had remarked dis- 
contentedly to his particular guest as 
they sat down. He had not he 


inly explanation. 


ard the 


cous 
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“T do not know him,” she had re- 
plied, with an air of finality that did not 
encourage further questioning, 

Her behavior had, however, given all 
but the lie to this assertion, and when 
she declined with some confusion—as 
she subsequently did—to have him in- 
troduced to her, Frederick William 
permitted his imagination several far 
flights of curiosity. His feeling for 
the young lady, which had included 
protective kindness and both retrospec- 
tive and prospective flirtation, under- 
went a sudden change. He became 
jealous and uneasy. By the time that 
they got up from table he was sulky 
as well, 

The evening passed in a succession 
of small dramas, some of them enacted 
at the bridge table, some across the 
width of the room, some at close quar- 
ters in the conservatory. There was 
no neglect of Miss Greenleaf. On the 
contrary, she was, if possible, too much 
regarded. Complete success crowned 
the efforts of the plotters. It only re- 
mained to confess the trick and receive 
the applause of the bystanders. The 
explanation had to be brief and clear, 
and Gresham made a neat little speech 
as the company was about to separate 
for the night. 

He had found Greenleaf a 
stranger in a strange land, wandering 
about before dinner. He himself was, 
so to speak, for the moment out of a 
job. It had occurred to them to get 
up the little farce which he hoped had 
furnished them all with as much 
amusement as it had his charming lead- 
ing lady and himself. He called upon 
them to say whether it had not been 
well done ? 

There was a moment's pause, during 
which surprise, understanding, diversion, 
bewilderment, and frank incredulity ap- 
peared upon the surrounding faces. 
Miss Vinton’s was a study in varying 
emotions, but there was that in it—a 
certain skepticism and sarcasm—that 
induced Gresham to add, with a wave 
of his hand toward his friend: 

“T call upon Frank to lend ‘verisimili- 
tude to an otherwise bald and uncon- 


Miss 


vincing narrative.” He was present 
when we concocted the plan.” 

“My dear fellow,” cried Mr. Bently, 
in an outraged tone, “don’t drag me 
into it! I haven’t the faintest idea 
what you mean!” 

There are some scenes which the pen 
quails before describing in full, and 
that which followed was one of them. 
The confusion, the excited questions, 
the furious demands of the two actors, 
the almost tearful protests of their 
faithless witness. Who could set them 
down? 

“You mean to say you weren't there? 
You didn’t hear? “Don’t press it, old 
fellow, you know I'll do anything but 
lie about it.” “Mr. Bently, you make 
me feel as if I were going crazy!” “In- 
deed, my dear Miss Greenleaf, that’s 
how I feel myself.” “Never mind, 
don’t let’s discuss it!’ “But it has got 
to be settled one way or another.” “I 
don’t see why; I think it’s more amus- 
ing as it is’—a drawl from Mrs. Eas- 
thorp—“I always wanted to know some 
one who'd led a double life!” “But 
the thing’s absurd.” “Will nobody lis- 
ten to me?” Etc., ete. 

Suffice it to say that after a night 
spent by Miss Greenleaf in tears, by 
Mr. Gresham in walking up and down 
his room cursing Bently for a knave 
and himself for a fool, and by the rest 
of the party in different kinds of silent 
reflection, a morning of ordinary every- 
day life did dawn. And with his 
breakfast tray the chastened Lawrence 
received a note: 

All’s fair in love and war. You put up my 
man at the club, and I'll tell the truth about 
your play acting. 

Yours, as you demean yourself, 
F. B 

There are those who say to this day 
that Mr. Bently was just “won over.” 

3ut it makes little difference, for 
Miss Greenleaf married Mr. Vinton, 
who believes every word she says, and 
frequently laughs at the idea that he 
could for an instant have been made 
jealous by ‘‘old Lawrence.” 

“Old Lawrence” seems 
for jests or matrimony. 


disinclined 
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-By Mrs Wilyon Woodrow. 





ti was just at sunset 
that Ailsopp saw the 
old Wintervale house 
for the first time. He 

had emerged from a 

stretch of woodland 

on to a broad, upland 

meadow, and_ there 
paused in astonishment, doubting the 
evidence of his eyes. Familiar with the 
country by considerable tramping over 
it for three consecutive summers, the 
sight of that mansion, cunningly hid- 
den in encircling trees, and only vis- 
ible from this crest of the hill, was an 
intense surprise to him. He noted 
carefully the position of the house, its 
facade of gray stone rising from a 
break in the green tree wall, and dis- 
tinctly revealed in the warm glow of 
early evening. 

It was not a quarter of a mile away, 
and he determined to reach it as 
the crow flies. Acting upon a spurring 
impulse, he ran down the slope of the 
hill, crossed a level meadow or two, 
clambered over a stone wall, and came 
upon a path, grass-grown and untrod- 
den. It was overarched by trees, and 
the last rays of the sun splintered them- 
selves against the dense leafiness and 
fell upon the path beneath in brokem 
and irregular spangles. 

As Leonard Ailsopp followed it, he 
saw that it wound on some distance, 
rising pleasantly by means of three or 
four stone steps placed at intervals in 
the gentle ascent, and at last termina- 
ting in a waste garden, where for many 
springs the untrimmed shrubbery and 
box hedges had encroached upon the 


paths until their winding mazes were 
almost obliterated. 

Beyond the house, upon a rising hill- 
side, was an orchard in full bloom, 
making a soft blur of rosy life behind 
the old building of the early Colonial 
period, and throwing into stronger 
contrast its effect of gentle and sad- 
dened dignity. 

The fragrance of lilacs was in the 
air, pale, virginal lights transfused the 
sky, but Leonard, sensitive, intuitive to 
his finger tips, felt as if all this ethereal 
and delicate glory of beauty and light 
were but a shadowy symbol compared 
with the radiant revelation which 
awaited him within those walls. He 
knew that behind those closed shutters 
there awaited—nay, demanded and 
claimed him—mighty and _ resistless 
forces which he, in moments of rarest 
insight, had never even apprehended. 

This was the one, inevitable spot. He 
knew it instinctively and conclusively. 
The place he so long had sought for 
making experiments upon which his 
mind was set. Here, and only here, 
he might at last reach that wider 
knowledge to which all his study and 
research seemed inevitably leading him. 

Eagerly, he walked up to the pil- 
lared porch, intent on trying the hall 
door, obscured in shadow; but, as he 
drew near, he saw that a great wistaria 
vine, which clambered over the side of 
the house, had crept behind the rotting 
wood of a pillar and had thrown a lat- 
tice of vines as strong as twisted ropes 
before the entrance. Long, drooping 
clusters of purple flowers swept across 
those barring bands, as if mitigating 
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with an exquisite grace of courtesy 
their implacable “no admission”; and 
admission had become an imperative 
necessity to Leonard. 

He turned from the door and walked 
about the house, scanning the shuttered 
windows and trying them and_ the 
doors. They were all firmly fastened 
but one, and that gave a little under 
his hand. He pulled more strongly on 
it, and the rusted fastening broke. The 
long French window behind it was not 
secured by any lock, and he pushed it 
open without difficulty. The house was 
so absolutely untenanted, or so it ap- 
peared to him, that he had no sense 
of being a housebreaker. At any rate, 
his intense curiosity—a crude charac- 
terization of the emotion which 
sessed him—rendered his scruples 
quiescent, for it was without compunc- 
tion that he stepped across the window 
sill into a large and lofty room. 

The light was very dim, and Leonard 
moved quickly about, opening the win- 
dows and letting in the sweet air and 
the clear, yellow light which still re- 
mained in the sky. This room had 
evidently been added to the original 
house at some later period. It was 
long and octagonal in shape. Three 
French windows at one end opened 
upon a narrow stone porch, while at 
the side was a great bow window jut- 
ting upon the strip of lawn which sep- 
arated the house from the garden. At 
the far end of the room, the round 
lines of the walls seemed to converge 
into the square of an immense mirror 
with a quaint, elaborately wrought 
frame of gilded flower wreaths and 
sportive cupids. 

Opposite the bow window were two 
or three doors, evidently communica- 
ting with the rest of the house, but 
Leonard felt no desire to explore far- 
ther. This was the room which had 
drawn him, He drew a long sigh of 
satisfaction as of one who has reached 
his journey’s end, and glanced more 
keenly and searchingly about him: and 
now he saw that it was not so bare and 
denuded as he had at first supposed. 

The old-fashioned, but unstained, 
paper on the walls was striped with 


pe )S- 
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broad bands of faded rose at intervals 
of every two or three feet, and in the 
spaces between were delicate ara- 
besques of gold. Placed primly against 
the walls was a decorous and formal 
array of chairs, mahogany, covered 
with a worn but rich brocade, baskets 
of roses on a background of pale gray 
There were also two or three mahog- 
any and marble-topped tables, but no 
ornaments nor any portraits, although 
the spaces upon the walls showed 
plainly where these had once hung. 

Opposite the great window and be- 
tween the doors leading to the rest of 
the house, was a marble mantelpiece, 
elaborately carved; dust lay thick in 
the grooves of the fluted pillars and in 
the dainty hollows of the rose and con- 
volvulus petals. Ah, how eloquent 
was that room! So rich and varied 
was the life that had been lived there, 
and so intense and emotional had been 
its expression, that it seemed to have 
left its indelible impression upon the 
sensitive ether and to translate itself to 
those who had eyes to see and ears to 
hear. 

To a dreamer like Ailsopp, the im- 
pressions were so vivid and rapid that 
he was confused. They flashed and 
trembled and wavered in his conscious- 
ness. He saw them as colors, he heard 
them as sound. Upon that resistless 
stream of life flowing about him, laugh- 
ter and love floated as rose petals. It 
murmured of youth, of care-free gay- 
ety, of the luxury of wealth, the dig- 
nity of merited honors; then the theme 
deepened, increasing in brilliance, a 
reckless, prodigal brilliance, punctuated 
by heartaches and stained with wine. 
And then, foreshadowed by a sad, re- 
curring, insistent minor, and = an- 
nounced by harsh dissonances, fear 
crept in. 

Leonard, who had been sitting on 
one of the old chairs, his head bent on 
his hand, stirred at last and shivered 
and endeavored to throw off this spell 
of atmosphere: but he had welcomed 
it, abandoned himself to it, and now 
he could not resist it. 

He looked about him dazedly. 
he slept, had he dreamed? 


Had 


He felt as 
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if he were encompassed in some gray, 
formless mist of horror. He rose, but 
it seemed to him that he would never 
reach the window beyond those thin 
shafts of moonlight which lay like chal- 
lenging swords across the floor. 
How delicious was the air! He 
paused on the narrow, stone porch to 
inhale great draughts of it, and drink 
in the wide, sweet peace of the night. 
The moon was swaying hesitatingly 
through the clouds, shining brightly 
one minute, the next obscured, oblit- 
erated. While Leonard watched her, 
she swept from the bright edges of a 
cloud and swung out into the clear arc 
of the sky. The garden was flooded 
with white light, and Ailsopp drew 
back suddenly into the shadow, for, 
moving through that white radiance, 
down one of the paths, was a woman’s 
figure. She was tall and graceful, with 
head erect and draperies which floated 
behind her. <Ailsopp could see that 
much, then the box hedge hid her; and, 


although he waited a few moments, she 
appeared no more, 

With a shrug of the shoulders, he 
crossed the lawn and strode down the 
path by which he had earlier ascended 


and then crossed the meadows. How 
the atmosphere of the place clung ‘o 
him! What a spot! Isolated, lovely, 
forgotten, and yet alive, instinct with 
vital memories. No wonder that he 
dreamed dreams and saw visions. What 
more fitting than that the wraith of a 
graceful woman should revisit the 
scenes where she had lived and loved, 
and triumphed and suffered! 

He covered half of the five miles to 
his lodgings—the wing of a house be- 
longing to a taciturn old farmer and 
his wife—still in a trance; but the 
quick motion of the fresh air soon re- 
stored him to normality, and by the 
time he reached home he could have 
swung his cap in the air with exulta- 
tion. He had, indeed, reached jour- 
ney’s end, for he had found it, found 
it at last, the one spot where he could 
adequately test his invention. 

That night he exercised the preroga- 
tive which he felt was his by reason of 
the isolation of his wing rooms and the 
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deafness of his hosts, and played the 
piano until daybreak. Later in the 
morning, he sought the farmer and his 
wife, and by dint of patient question- 
ing learned that the old house of his 
recent discovery had been built in early 
Colonial times by the Wintervales, and 
still belonged to one of the blood. But 
the family had dwindled and dwindled 
until now it was represented by one 
daughter, Enid, who had been edu- 
cated abroad, and had there married an 
Italian gentleman, 

These meagre details were all that 
Leonard could succeed in drawing from 
the silent old man and his almost mon- 
osyllabic wife; but from their furtive 
glances at one another, and their eva- 
sive replies, he divined that they knew 
more than they cared to express, 

But the difficulty of obtaining any 
definite information about the Winter- 
vales and their old home increased 
rather than diminished the charm of 
the place for Ailsopp, and he returned 
almost every evening, drawn thither as 
if by a spell. He had oiled the shutter 
and the long French window now, and 
they swung open at his touch. Oddly 
enough, perhaps, he had never at- 
tempted to explore the rest of the 
house. The octagonal room remained 
for him the ideal spot for his experi- 
ments; further seeking was mere waste 
of energy. And always the room spoke 
more insistently to him. He had only 
to be within it a few moments now to 
feel, if he chose to yield to the spell, 
the colorful tide of life flowing about 
him, its currents changing, deepening, 
growing duller and colder until that 
gray mist of horror and fear closed in 
densely about him and chilled his very 
blood. 

Twice when he had crossed the gar- 
den but an hour or two before dawn 
on his homeward way, he had seen the 
same slender figure of a woman drift- 
ing down the paths and _ slipping 
through the ragged gaps in the hedges, 
as if to evade and avoid him. A wraith 
or a vision of his imagination he no 
longer believed her, and the third 
night he deliberately laid a plan to 
meet her. 
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Shortly before midnight, he stepped 
from the octagonal room to the equally 
dark stone porch. The moon rode 
high and full, its light falling between 
broken masses of shrubbery, drained 
of color. It is by these simple means 
that Night works her spell of enchant- 
ment—moonlight, mysterious shadow, 
the fragrance of honeysuckle from the 
gloom. 

Apparently secure in the hour and in 
the shielding walls of box, the lady of 
the garden walked up and down the 
untended paths, pausing now and 
again to touch a flower caressingly, or 
bending to inhale its sweetness, She 
was singing, too, scarcely above her 
breath, a little wistful Italian song 
with which Leonard was familiar. Her 
soft gown, dark in color, black, Leon- 
ard thought, trailed long upon the 
eround, and about her head was 
thrown a lace veil. 

No ghost surely, but a woman, 
young, and bearing herself with a most 
poetic grace. Ailsopp waited until she 


loitered into a path which had neither 
turning nor crosscuts, and then, making 
a quick detour, he approached her from 
the other end. 

She could not fail to see him in the 


brilliant moonlight. The singing sud- 
denly ceased. For a’ moment she wa- 
vered, as if to turn and fly, and then, 
dismissing the inclination, ad- 
vanced, as if to greet a guest in her 
drawing-room, and Leonard’s growing 
compunctions were merged in the ad- 
miration we all feel for beautiful and 
harmonious motion. ; 

\ few paces from him she paused, a 
gentle and haughty interrogation ex- 
pressed in her waiting attitude. 

“T hope I have not caused you any 
anxiety.” Leonard’s persuasive voice 
would have mollified a stone gorgon. 
“T have a five-mile tramp before me 
aud I took this way out.” Then, as 
she still did not speak, he said, more 
earnestly and formally: “I that 
vou will forgive my intrusion,” and be- 
gan to retrace his steps. 

She stretched out her hand 
quick gesture as if to detain him. 
not misunderstand my 


she 


beg 


with a 
“Do 
lack of re- 
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sponse,” she exclaimed. Her voice was 
a soft contralto, with odd little breaks 
and hesitations in it which emphasized 
its hint of pathos. “I was analyzing my 
own feelings. Yes, really, and wonder- 
ing whether I am glad or sorry that: 
you have invaded my seclusion. I be- 
lieve, yes, I really believe, that I am 
glad.” She spoke in a curiously im- 
personal way, and seemed to be weigh- 
ing each word, as if fully testing its 
sincerity. “I have not been used to 
seclusion, and before you came the 
loneliness was beginning to wear upon 
me. It was becoming almost unbear- 
able; and then, too’”—with a touch of 
shyness—‘“I have been so interested in 
your experiments, whatever they may 
be, in the silver drawing-room.” 

While she spoke, and as he stood 
gazing at her, her individuality began 
to impress him very much, as did the 
octagonal room which she had just 
mentioned as the silver drawing-room. 
The spirit of the place was in her, was 
her spirit. The thought and emotions 
which had given the old house its at- 
mosphere, and had influenced and 
moulded the livesof the generations wh« 
had dwelt there, were the soil which 
had nourished the indescribable but real 
quality of her. 

Leonard felt instinctively, but unerr- 
ingly, that a richness of nature, a 
warmth of color and light were ob- 
scured in cloud and shadow, and that 
those same chilling gray mists of fear 
that brooded in the octagonal room en- 
compassed her in prison walls whose 
impalpable density the sunlight could 
not penetrate; but he was also aware, 
through the same intuitive assurance, 
that although grief and fear might be 
the dominating factors in her existence, 
and apparently in her individuality, yet 
light—light glowing with color—was 
the animating principle of her being. 
Her voice revealed it, and also her 
eyes, beautiful eyes, dark as the hair 
tossed back from her brow, but peculiar 
in expression, and oddly, disconcert 
ingly penetrating. Leonard wondered 
if it were the moonlight which made 
her look so pale. He had never seen 
uny one so pale, and yet there was no 
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suggestion of ill health about her. On 
the contrary. 

Then he drew himself together with 
a start, realizing that, imitating her 
manner of the moment before, he had 
let a second or two elapse ere answer- 
ing her. 

“You do reassure me,” he cried, “It 
is a great pleasure to me to feel that, 
even if I am a housebreaker, | have 
not annoyed you.” His charming 
smile should have won him forgiveness 
for a much greater offense. “You do 
not dream all the pangs of conscience 
[’ve suffered. My entrance of the 
house was as indefensible as my action 
to-night in deliberately waiking down 
this path to meet you; and, believe me 
or not as you will, the impulse in both 
cases was simply overpowering. I 
know that’s not much of an excuse, no 
excuse at all, in fact, but it’s the truth. 
But, before I go, will you tell me one 
thing; and that is, why you have not 
had ime ordered off the place? You 
see,” smiling again, “I do not even ask 
you whether or not you are the right- 
ful owner; I take it for granted. | 
know it.” 

She smiled pensively. “You are 
quite right,” she said. “I am unfor- 
tunately the last of them, of the Win- 
tervales.”” She sighed and dreamed for 
a moment. “Oh,” looking up, “your 
question? I had a number of reasons. 
[ saw you on that first evening when 
Peppina, my maid, ran to me in great 
excitement to tell me that a man was 
walking round and round the house, 
apparently seeking an entrance. When 
she said that you were a gentleman, I 
came to the conclusion that were 
probably an artist about to make a 
sketch of the old place, and that you 
were walking about it in order to 
decide just where to plant your easel. 
[It was still light, so I did not, like 
Peppina, gaze from the window; but I 
watched and listened. I knew that you 
got in the silver drawing-room, but you 
made no attempt to enter the rest of 
the house, and when you came out, 
quite late, I saw at once that you were 
not the ordinary type of housebreaker, 
and from the paraphernalia you carried 


you 
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I fancied that you. might be pursuing 
some scientific experiments which de- 
manded isolation, and it pleased me so 
much that it was still possible for me 
to bestow a little hospitality.” Again 
that fall of pathos in her voice. 

“You do not know how unwarrant- 
able my conduct appears to me,” he 
said earnestly, “but please believe me 
when I tell you that I never dreamed 
it possible that any one, even a care- 
taker, was living here. Why, all the 
shutters were barred and rusted, and 
the house has that utterly untenanted 
look of a long-abandoned place.” 

“Peppina and I have not been here 
very long,’ she replied, “and 
entirely in the upper rooms.” 

“Ah, yes,” he nodded; “but how 
quick you are, to think of the experi- 
ments, for that is exactly what I am 
doing, and for a long time I have been 
seeking for some place like your—your 
silver drawing-room. Ah, it is 


we li ve 


very 


good of you to let me continue to work 


there just as I am on the 


success.’ 


verge of 
He spoke with fervor, 

During the course of their conversa- 
tion, they had unconsciously walked 
on, side by side, and now they were 
strolling up and down the moon-lighted, 
flower-scented paths like friends of 
long standing. 

“Then you have not secured just th 
results you desire?” she asked, wi 
great interest. “Is that it?” 

“Yes,” he nodded again, after his 
quick fashion, “and, yet, I should not 
say anything so definite. I have some 
results which I think would seem won- 
derful to you, to any one; but they 
only tantalize me.’ He sighed and 
brooded for a moment. “But,” shak 
ing off his abstraction, “it must be a 
happiness to be the mistress of .this 
beautiful old place.” 

“Yes,” she smiled proudly, but very 
sadly; “it is. I—I am Enid Winter 
vale, you know, Enid del——” She 
broke off suddenly. A little wind blew 
over the hedges, and she shivered 
slightly, and drew her scarf more 
closely about her shoulders. 

“The wind that blows just before 
dawn,” said Leonard. 
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“Dawn!” she exclaimed, in quite a 
different tone. “\WWhy, ves, the moon is 
very low. I must go in.” She hastened 
her steps for the first time, hurrying in 
the direction of the house, a preoccu- 
pation, almost a nervousness, in her 
manner. At the confines of the garden 
she stopped. “I am going to ask you 
to accompany me no farther,” she said 
definitely, “and I beg that you will con- 
tinue to regard the silver drawing-room 
quite as your own workshop, No one 
ever enters it, | assure you.” 

She shivered a little, just as she had 
done at the breath of dawn, bent her 
head, with a murmured courteous fare- 
well, and left him, and he saw that she 
quickened her pace until, as she neared 
the house, she was almost running. 

Several days elapsed before Leonard 
saw her again, although he spent every 
evening in the silver drawing-room or 
on the porch outside. Early in the 
evening, before the dusk crept on, he 
often saw the Italian maid, a_ stout, 
middle-aged, kindly, picturesque crea- 
ture, strolling about the garden or 
climbing the hill, with a huge basket on 
her arm, but no glimpse had _ been 
vouchsafed him of her mistress. And 
then, one evening, just at midnight, 
when he was crossing the garden on 
his way home, he heard her voice speak 
her name, quite near to him, and he 
had stopped and peered about him and 
had seen her sitting on a stone bench, 
in the shade of some low-growing trees, 
not two feet away from him. 

With a sense of relief, a mounting 
joy which surprised him, he asked and 
received permission to sit on the bench 
beside her, and they had talked and 
talked in the intervals of silence; had 
watched the night flowers open wider 
their white cups to be seen of the gray 
moths with the broad bands of rose 
upon their wings, while the honey- 
suckle gave out all its sweetness. This 
little scene was repeated many nights, 
but however prolonged their conversa- 
tion, Enid had never permitted the 
dawn to break on them. The deepen- 
ing chill, the wind of the coming morn- 
ing, the gradual dispersion of darkness 
were always signals for her departure. 
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But, to a man of Ailsopp’s imagina- 
tion and view of life, this touch of mys- 
tery, this odd, unvarving habit, arising 
either from caprice or necessity, was 
an additional charm, Always uninter- 
ested in women—that is, uninterested 
in the ordinary sense—he found in the 
presence and companionship of this 
woman an unfailing delight. His imag- 
ination was captured by this wistful, 
mysterious Flower O' Night, as he 
called her to himself, who closed her 
petals at sunrise and only opened them 
to illumine the night with her beauty 
and sweetness. To a dreamer like 
Leonard, she steal to him 
from some realm beyond the mundane, 
from some dear world of dreams, and 
to be a part of the night's soft illusion. 
His heart had begun to beat at the sight 
of her, to thrill at the sound of her 
voice, those rich, low tones full of 
warmth and color, and yet, beclouded 
with pathos and chilled with fear. 

One evening she spoke to him of a 
sketch of the garden which he had 
made the afternoon before and had sent 
to her by Peppina. “How well you 
paint!’ she exclaimed. “Not like an 
amateur, at all.” 

He threw back his head and laughed, 
as if enjoying the rather subtle flavors 
of a joke which no one but himself 
appreciated. “Ah,” he said humorous- 
ly, “you do not dream of the number 
of my accomplishments. In my youth, 
I was possessed of such extraordinary 
facility and praiseworthy diligence that 
a great future was predicted for me. 
Correctly speaking, ] was but the ‘sedu- 
lous ape.’ Those things amused, they 
never really interested me.” The 
whimsical lines faded from his face. 
“Always, always,” with a note of 
strong emotion in his 


seemed to 


sO 


voice, “I have 
known that other world of which this 
is but the crude counterfeit. I have 
heard its harmonies, but not clearly 
enough to translate them; I have 
glimpsed its glories, but only obscure- 
ly and fugitively. [I must see farther, 
and it is coming.” There was exulta- 
tion in his voice. “Here in your silver 
drawing-room I have learned many 
things.” 








“Oh!” she breathed, her intense gaze 
fastened on him. “How wonderful! 
You cannot imagine how wonderful 
that sounds to me. You were born 
to light and beauty, to a farther vision. 
[ can fancy that you would look 
straight at the sunrise, into the heart 
of the sunrise.” 

He looked at her curiously. Of 
course it was hyperbele, but that odd 
phrasing struck strangely upon his ear. 

“And cannot you?” he asked jest- 
ingly. 

for a moment there was silence be- 
tween them, her fingers plucked nery- 
ously at a flower in her lap. “I have 
never seen the sunrise,’ she said at 
last, in a low voice, 

He turned and looked at her, his sur- 
prise deepening to bewilderment. “But 
what can you possibly mean?’ he 
asked. 

“Is it impossible to believe what I 
have said? You told me only yester- 
day of your name for me, Flower O’ 
Night.” There was a deep undertone 
of sadness in her shaken voice. “I am 
a child of evil; I love darkness rather 
han light. Oh,” lifting her head 
and stretching her arms with a little 
movement, as if embracing something, 
“T do love the darkness. I love night. 
it is full of peace for me. It is so 
strangely beautiful, too. I see marvel- 
ous things in it which other people 
do not; but, nevertheless, there is some- 
thing deep in me that always, always 
stirs, like a bell ringing forever in the 
depths of the sea, under fathoms of 
blue-green water, its tones mufiled and 
lost, and yet forever vibrating; and 
this something in me yearns toward the 
light, the light it may not see.” 

“But, Enid.” Involuntarily, uncon- 
sciously, he called her by her name. 
“Enid, you confuse, you bewilder, me. 
What is this that you are trying to 
say? What is this mystery? You are 
not blind. You see things I cannot. 
You have the most penetrating and lu- 
minous eyes I have ever seen.” 

“At night, yes’—tonelessly hopeless 
was her voice—“but I cannot see in 
daylight; it blinds me, the world be- 
comes formless to me.” 
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‘But how, how is such a thing pos- 
sible? It is unbelievable!’ He passed 
his hand over his brow. “How can it 
be?” 

A soft-breathed sigh, so low that he 
scarcely heard it, so desolate that it 
spoke of an uncommunicable loneliness, 
was his only answer. ° 

“Enid!” His hand groped for hers, 
his heart yearned toward her. “Enid,” 
in a storm-shaken passion of pity, 
“how have you lived your life?” 

She stirred restlessly. “I have got- 
ten through with it, somehow,” she 
said. “It hasn’t been so bad. There 
have been many compensations. As a 
child, my peculiarity was respected. I 
had nurses. I slept through the great- 
er part of the day. I was always 
strong and healthy, and I can see per- 
fectly with an artificial light, which 
shows the absurdity of the whole thing. 
I suppose there is not a great nerve 
specialist on both hemispheres who is 
not familiar with my case. I am a 
case, you know. Fancy! Well, their 
report, diagnosis, whatever you call it, 
is invariably the same. It is to this 
effect, that my eyes are perfect; that 
there is not the slightest reason why 
I should not see as well as any one. 
It is simply a fixed conviction. I was 
born with it. That is the sum of it. 
That is all it amounts to.” 

“All that it amounts to.’ ‘A fixed 
conviction.” He muttered the words 
after her in pained irony. “The exi- 
gencies of life!” he pondered. “Tow 
have you ever met them? You mar- 
ried——_ Oh, forgive me,” in quick 
contrition. “I was thinking aloud. I 
had forgotten 

She put his apologies aside with a 
negligent gesture, as if refusing to con- 
cede their necessity between him and 
herself. “Yes, I married. Oh!” she 
cried strongly, clasping her hands upon 
her breast. “It was the act of a girl, 
a foolish girl, who believed herself be- 
loved. I was healthy, enthusiastic, in- 
terested in everything. I could, in a 
measure, conceal my peculiarities. I 
could, when the light was dinmed for 
me in several shrouding veils, see 
enough to stumble about and to com- 
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port myself with fair propriety. It was 
known that a great artist admired my 





ange pallor, and this fact explained 
the vi ells which it was supposed I wore 
to preserve it by never letting the sun 


shine on me or the wind touch | me, 
Ah,” rising and moving restlessly 
about, “why do we talk of it? 
s nothing to do but i 
born in a chrysalis of fe: 
It bound my 
It has been a 


i acce 
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my feet. 





wv cide 
my sides, 
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of the sunlight!” 


love in his voice call- 


uid. “You are 
“Enid, Enid,’ 
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ng to her, beseeching her, and there 
yas eagerness, an eagerness like that 
of a mother longing to soothe a suffer- 

iid and breathing assuagement, 


[lis arms were 
and shield | 


‘e, and protection. 
, her: 
her hands were 


enfold 


1 palms of 


uutstretched to es 


but the uphel 
barriers between them. 

“Will you do this one 
Her voice came to | 


thing for me?” 


him, faint and thin, 


as if blown over wastes of sorrow. 
ae ',' ill you leave me now ? You see 
that it is almost dawn.” 


he stood aside, and 
the lawn 


Without a word, 
sped past him, 
into the heavy shadow the house. 

The dawn broke, the sun hot 
inl splendid, and Leonard still sat on 
the stone bench in the garden, strug- 
comprehend and realize the 

e] oe of the night. 

\ tide of welled in his heart, a 
tide that engulfed the work of his 
hands, the plans of his brain, the whole 
world of visible things, and left him 
only—Enid. Ah, let them all go, that 
wreckage of delusions i 
shore of the great, timelé 
if only Enid remained. 

So there he sat, staring 
with miserable eyes and hage 
seeing nothing of the beauty 
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gling to 


love 
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and 
a menacing, inexor- 
rose from that prac- 


had so long ignored and 


freshness of the morning, 
fronted by a fact 
able fact—whicl 
tical world he 
forgotten, 
Flower 
divinely 


con- 





+O’ Night! It had seemed s 

fitting that she should “a 
against the bz ck ground of shadow and 
mystery that he had given no thoug! 
to the possible circumstances of her | hh 


\ 
7 
+ 
H 








and now, in contemplation, they crash 
like { notes in hi oy the 
love she did not already lov 
hin ie would, she must. His hear 
ng for b en them was that tie 
stronger than love or death or hate, the 
bond of unfailing understanding, of un- 
erring comprehension—and she was al- 





ready manac yy OoLher ties, 


Finally, he ror ed himself and gazed 
about him with eves that saw again. 
Morning ? “Tt was halfway toward 
noon. He rose, stiff and aching, and 


took a few rapid turns up and down the 
paths, then threw himself again on the 
bench, and, brief, frowning 
cogitation, asking Enid 
to meet him that night and, leaving’ it 
started home. 

But Peppina had no answer for him 
that evening, and, although he watched 
and waited for Enid did not 
walk in her garden that night, nor the 
next, nor Then, unable 
longer to endure his state of uncertain- 
ty, and determined to end the suspense, 
Leonard resorted to diplomacy. Fear- 
ful that she might ‘teal it necessary to 


disregard a plea of love and longing, 


after a 
penciled a note 


| 


vith Peppina, 


hours, 


tne Next. 
1 


i 
he merely informed her, cot rteously but 
formally, that he had secured some det- 
init ilts from his tests in the pal 
ing-room and was anxious that she 
t} } 1 


should see ; he was sure that 
she would be intere 

igil was rewarded. 
It was about midnight when Enid came 
slowly lawn. wore a 
soft pale gray as twilight, and 
a violet aa lay like a purple shadow 
about her shoulders. Her greeting was 


in them. 
That night his vi 
1 
i 


across the She 


frown, 


slightly tremulous, her voice a little 
breathless and uneven. 

“You spoke in vour note of some 
of the results of your experiments,” 
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she said almost immediately, as if fear- 
ing that he might broach a more dis- 
turbing subject. 

“Yes,” he replied, in an ordinary, al- 
most casual, tone, hoping thus to re- 
store her poise. There were things he 
meant to say later, but he also meant 
before he said them t in her con- 
fidence in him and to 
ous self-consciousness from 


was now suffering, 





efface the nerv- 


vhich she 
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interested 
dim 


raphy, as we 





ures of ob} 





{ s that 
me, but because J felt in some 
sort of way that photog 
see it. is but a svmbol, 
as all things must have, its more subtle 
counterpart. The theory upon which I 
| worked is that every impression 

See, and 
indelibly re- 


and that it has, 


Nave 
we receive. every sight we 
every sound we hear, is 
corded: so, for instance, in a room, we 
will say, where some intense drama has 
been lived, thought or emotion 
has violently projected itself upon the 
surrounding ether, it is never dissi- 
pated, and by those possessing the gift 


where 


of intuitive sight those pictures are 
seen. I know that. Therefore. I be 
leved that an instrument might be per- 





fected so delicate that it would record 
long heen ex- 


and 


these pictures. | have 
perimenting with powerful lenses 
hly sensitized by 


Oo 
~ 


plates Ini 
of my own.” 

“Tam trying to understand,” she 
rather helpless! 


said, 


ct . 1 1 7 @ - 
Wait: I will show vou what IT have 
here: but we cannot see in this light.” 
‘l can.” she said. 


“Fortunately, I have an electric lan- 
tern with me for my own convenience. 
Now I will show vou Look! I 


took several pictures of the room. and, 


these 


when developed, they revealed nothing 
more than blank walls and the scanty 
furnishings. Then I began to photo- 


1 
graph the mirror and te get some re- 
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sults. In this one, you see, in spite of 
the blur in the centre, there is a part 
of the mantelpiece revealed.” 

“Why,” she cried excitedly, “that 
quaint old Indian vase always stood 
at that end of the mantelpiece. It is 
now in my villa in Italy.” 

Leonard smiled, well pleased. “Now, 
look at this one,” he said, “it is taken 
from another angle and shows a por- 
trait on the wall.” 

“But, of exclaimed. 
Letitia Win- 


9 1 
course, sne 
667O"4. $c 971 
that 1s my 


tervale. Oh, veri she was said 
to be 
He dre a long breath and mur- 





sured, as if to himself: “Then it is 
simply a question oi ——” 

“What do you mean?” inter- 
rupted him sharply. “Do mean 
that you will continue and continue to 
experiment until you have secured 
clearer and clearer pictures; until, per- 
haps, if there is anything in your the- 

_ 


she 


you 


, and it looks as if there were, some 
events which once happened there will 
be plainly revealed ?” 


OF 


answered 
in surprise. 


“Naturally,” he simply, 
looking at her 

She 
must 


cried, 


rose, in intense agitation. “It 
not be! It shall not be!” 
“Have I not suffered enough? 
No. I gave you my hospitality. ] 
now deny it. Let the poor old room 
and its secrets crumble away with the 
\h!" She burst into bitter 
weeping. “Why—why should it be re- 
called to me? Why am I not allowed 
to forget 7° She caught his sleeve. “You 
might as well know,” she said. “T can 
tell you, and then you will see why your 
experiments cannot go on.” 

“Yes, 
soothe 
heart. 


} 
sne 


house. 


tell me,” 


he urged, hoping to 
her, to | 


ease her overburdened 

“In that room,” she began brokenly, 
“in the silver drawing-room, there was 
a tragedy just before daybreak. My 
father was found there, lying dead, a 
pistol near him. Aly mother was kneel- 
ing on the floor beside him, gazing 
through the bow window opposite her 
with wild, unseeing eyes, at the sun 
which was just rising gloriously. She 
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could give no account of what had 
occurred. The few words she said 
were quite incoherent, and at six 
o'clock that evening I was born. She 
died before morning. So, you see, it 
was never known whether my father 
killed himself, or whether she shot him. 
There had been an ardent wooing, a 
romantic marriage, and ideal hz ippiness 
for a few months, and then quarrels, 
jealousy on her part, wine, gaming, the 
reckless waste of a great property on 
iis. How they he appel ned to be in 

silver drawing-room at that — 

the morning could not be explainec I.’ 


] 


sat silent a moment, twistins 


n 
rs nervously together, and 


on: “From babyhood, as 
ou, I have never been able 
the light. It would almost throw 
into convulsions, although an arti- 
cial light seemed to cause me no in- 
convenience. As I grew older, my 
uncle, a strange, taciturn man, and my 
only relative, would occasionally come 
to see me. He showed me no tender- 
ness, but exercised a most conscien- 
tious care for my welfare. My child- 
hood was passed here, but in my girl- 
hood I was taken abroad and _ placed 
in foreign schools to be educated. The 
year after my marriage, my uncle died, 
eaving me his entire property, which, in 
addition to my own, carefully conserved 
y him, made me a wealthy woman.” 
She paused again, twisting her fin- 
gers nervously together, and then went 
on, with a manifest effort: 
“T was living in Italy, and—unhap- 
ly. My affliction irritated my hus- 
and, and—and there were other 
things between us. At last, [ began 
fear that I felt the same way to- 
ard him that my mother had felt to- 
ard my father, and I brooded over 
it more and more, until I became afraid, 
afraid of myself—so I ran away. I 
dared not stay—— literally ran 
way, and I had scarcely touched these 
res when [ received word that he, 
husband, had died suddenly from 
overdose of one of the drugs he 
took. I did not go back. I could not. 
[ felt too dazed and bruised; so I came 
re. I live in a part 


{ 
| 
1 


e 1 
ot the house, 
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the upper part; but”—she caught his 
arm tensely—‘now you know why | 
beg you to cease your experiments in 
the silver drawing-room; why I will 
not have its secrets forced from it. My 
heritage is either one thing or the 
other; either murder or suicide. Why 
should it be proved which? And it 
shall not be proven. I will not even 
have the attempt made.” 

Again she fell to sobbing, and, fail- 
ing to control herself, rose, would have 
eft him, but he caught her hands firm- 

in his and, unheeding her protests 

ain drew her down on the be 
yeside him, 

Enid, listen to me. Ah, do not 
weep or try to leave me; you i 
ten to me. I have let you speak and 
have not once interrupted you, and now 
you must hear what I have to say. You 
are wrong—wrong. I feel it! I know 
it 

“How can I be wrong?” she cri 
passionately. “There are the facts.” 

Ile seemed to brush them aside with 
one sweeping gesture. “Nevertheless, 
you are wrong. There is justice at the 
heart of the universe. . There are no 
hideous bans and interdicts against hap- 
piness, no premiums set on suffering. 
There is only joy welling continually 
from the great source of being. We 
are never asked to expiate the sins of 
others. That is a cruel belief of ig 
norance and superstition. Not dark- 
ness, Enid, but light is your soul’s eter- 
nal heritage. Let me prove it to you, 
dearest, before I even ask the right to 
love vou. The final answer to every- 
thing is love, and I believe, nay, I know, 
that the answer to your lifelong fears 
is love, not horror. Ah, Enid, let me 
prove in your service the worth of my 
experiments, my discoveries. Let me 
eo again into the silver drawing- 
room.” 

“But not to-night,” she cried and 
shuddered. “It is the anniversary of 
that awful r 

‘The more reason,” he exclaimed. “] 
must go now, at once.” He released 
her hands. “I shall work there to- 
night. To-morrow I shall show you 
the result.” 
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“Ah, do not go!” she wailed. “A 
terrible storm is coming up.” 

“IT must go, Enid. I must. What 
difference does the storm make? But, 
hurry. The rain is falling fast. You 
must get into the house.” 

He watched her enter, and then sped 
to the silver drawing-room, barely 
crossing the threshold before the storm 
broke. 

Morning, a wild and weeping morn- 
ing, showed the devastation the tem- 
pest had wrought. One or two noble 


trees were down, and great branches 
strewed the lawn; the flowers in the 
carden were beaten to earth, and the 
paths were running with water. The 
old porch before the front door had 


been blown down, and the broken pil- 
Jars lay upon the lawn. The wistaria 
vines which had barred all entrance had 
been torn from the walls and hung in 
heavy trails and festoons. 

Before noon the rain ceased and, 
early in the afternoon, Leonard stood 
beneath Enid’s window and called her 
name. 

“What is it?” she asked, from be- 
hind her closed shutters. 

“Enid, Enid, you must come down. 
I have a distinct picture. You must 
see it.” 

“But I cannot see it. It is still after- 
noon. You know that I cannot see.” 

“But you must see,” he insisted. 
“You alone can explain the picture. 
Ah, come, Enid, if you can ever love 
me; if you believe in my love for you, 
come!’ He made no etfort to conceal 
the tenderness in his tones. 

“Perhaps—in the veils—— 

“Without the veils. It is not clear. 
It is faint and indistinct. It would 
be impossible to see it at all through 
the veils.” 

“But it is light. You do not know 
the torture——” 

“Enid, come!” Then, in sudden in- 
spiration: “Meet me at the hall door. 
Meet me on the threshold of your 
home.” 

He stepped across the fallen pillars 
and over the rotting leaf-strewn floor 





of the porch, and tore away the tan- 
gled ropes of vines before the door. 
Ah, would she ever come? Had she 
the courage? Did she love him enoug 
to rise, for his sake, above her fears? 


h 


She did, she did! He heard her com- 
ing. Her trembling hands fumbled 


with the rusted bolts. At Jast she drew 
them and, swinging open the door, 


tT 
stood on the threshold, her white, suf- 


fering face lifted to his. 


“T don't see you,” she wailed. 
: hh 





“Beloved!” He caught her to him 
and lifted her over the vines and fallen 
pillars. She hid her face on his shoul- 
der; he could feel her tremble. 

“Dearest,” he whispered, “vou alone 
can tell me hat this picture neans 
Lift up you! head and lool What de 
these figures mean? See. It is the 
silver drawing-room. How clear are 


Ce 
its portraits and ornaments! Here is 
a man fallen on the floor.” 

With a moan, she buried her head 
deeper in his shoulder, but he went 
on inexorably: “Your father. A 
woman, your mother, kneels beside him. 
The window is open, the long French 
window——” 

“The windows were all closed,” she 
cried, and lifted her head. 

Leonard did not give her even the 
fraction of a second to recover her- 
self. “Then here is another figure, 
placing the pistol on the floor beside 
your father. | man——” 

She seized the photograph, and bent 
her gaze upon it. “Oh!” with a gasp- 
ing cry. “It is my uncle! Then it was 


he—— Oh!" With a long, rending sigh 
she fell heavily against him. 
“But vou saw! You saw!" It 


seemed to him that his crv must be 
echoed in the seventh heaven. 

“Yes.”’ She lifted her face fearless- 
ly to the sky. “And I can see now. 
The light! How beautiful it is. How 
beautiful! J can see it. I can see it! 
I want streams and oceans of it!” 

“You shall have it. You shall have 
streams and oceans of it. Enid. we 
will face the sunrise and the noon to- 
gether.” 
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OSSESSED of the 
| mercnrial tempera- 
ment, Manning 
Trowbridge frequent- 
ly sought and found 
opportunity to verify 
he statement that 
‘riches are not to men 
of understanding, nor yet favor to men 
of skill.” Now and then he tried his 
luck on the stock market. 
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lf his wife 
were aware of the cause of his mental 
disquiet on these occasions, or suffered 
from husbandly irritability, she was 
too wise a woman to allude to the 
subject, and trusted perhaps, as a duti- 
ful wife should, to time and chance to 
work their own cure, 

Especially was Fortune’s inclination 
to vagary pressing itself on him one 
evening at the card table, when, ac- 
cording to an established weekly cus- 
tom of long standing, George Alderson 
and Blair Hedley had dropped in to 
study the intricacies of bridge with his 
vife and himself; and so potently was 
this undercurrent of thought weighing 
on his spirits that he had been obliged 
to justify and explain a number of 
badly played hands and had evened up 
the matter to his own satisfaction by 
drawing attention to reckless 
dashes on the part of his wife. Man- 
ning’s self-control was not of the sturdy 
variety when he was harassed or wor- 
ried, although when the world was go- 


some 


ne his way he was one of the most 
emma ehie « leliohtful S sae 
companionable and delightful of men. 


“Tf I could be sure that she would 
throw her boots at his head, when she 
takes them off to-night, as a reward for 


his fault-finding, I might go to bed 
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| 
he and vy strolled along the cool 
November streets on their way home 
after their game 

“Perhaps she will,” Hedley replied 
indifferently. 

“Oh, no, she won't,” Alderson has- 


tened to retort, adding with a whimsi- 
cal note in his voice, and that mascu- 
line clannishness which finds for every 
the source of all disquiet in a 
woman: “Sometimes, I can’t blame 
Trowbridge altogether ; his wife accepts 
all of his fretfulness with a patient 
calm or indifference, or sweet 
ignoring of his moods that in itself is 
calculated to drive an irritable person 

j If she would only crash 
down with some sharp words now and 
then; but she’s such a quiet little mouse 
of a woman, that I suppose she hasn’t 
the pluck. J wondered this evening if 
Trowbridge were not trying to tempt 


man 


cor )] 





her to reprove him like a naughty boy 

daring his mother to whip him.” 
Hedley mused a moment. “I’ve seen 

men with eves like hers, those gray 


eves, that were regular dare-devils. 


Chere’s no telling how she stands up 
for herself behind the scenes. Che 
trouble with her, you see, is that her 


people believed in teaching children 
manners, when she was young. Man- 
nie’s people thought that he was at- 
tractive enough to get through the 


world without them, and apparently his 


wife does, too.” 

\lderson laughed. ‘The funny part 
of it is that Mannie wouldn't play with 
any one else if you would try to make 
him. Mrs. Trowbridge plays a good 


1 


hand, too—for a woman,” 
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“The whole thirteen tricks,” Hedley 
remarked succinctly. “Trowbridge is 
apt to be satisfied with the odd trick, 
and he’s too quick with his cards, he’s 
weak in the end play.” 

Both men falling into abstraction, 
they walked on in silence for a while 
until Alderson, evidently unable to dis- 
sect this matrimonial puzzle, broke out 
somplainingly: “Mannie is a good old 
fellow usually. It is only once in a 
while that he gets unmanageable, and 
then he is sure to be worried about 
something. I fancy that’s the trouble 
ow.” 

“Has to have some one to blame, and 
a wife offers temptations not to be re- 
sisted.” Hedley laughed shortly. 

“Been speculating again?” ques- 
tioned Alderson quickly, as if that 
solved the puzzle he had been consider- 
ing. ‘I’ve wondered for some time if 
that were what he has on his mind.” 

He knew, however, that Hedley, if 
he were Trowbridge’s broker, would 
deny his curiosity. They walked a 
block or so farther talking indifferently 
on other matters, but just as they were 
separating for the night, each carrying 
a sense of mental discomfort, they re- 
verted to their original subject of con- 
versation—the Trowbridges, of whom 
they were both sincerely fond. As 
they stood at the corner of the street 
before parting, Alderson said hesitat- 
ingly : 

“People are always wondering how 
long she will be able to hold him.” 

Hedley, with a disgusted shrug of 
the shoulders for universal opinion, 
walked a pace or two away, to turn 
back with a gesture of impatience. 

**Alderson”—he spoke with satirical 
humor, and yet impressively, as if there 
were an underthought of meaning in 
what he said—“it is never worth while 
to speculate about people who have en- 
tered into the holy estate of matrimony. 
Matrimony, as I have observed it, is 
a game of bridge. Husband and wife 
always have the dummy, and the de- 
clare. They have the benefit of two 
hands. Perhaps the cards are not al- 
ways to their liking for a heart or a 
no-trump declare, but they have the two 





hands, and ought to be able to play 
them to advantage, if they play at all. 
The other fellows, like you and me, 
have to depend on inference and in- 
sight, and play always against superior 
information. It is a kind of partner- 
ship that we can’t understand.” 

Alderson laughed and went on his 
way. He had been merely voicing the 
general comment of their world. When 
Manning Trowbridge married quiet, de- 
mure Priscilla Cummings, there arose 
a chorus of inquiry which was pitched 
in many keys and sounded with infinite 
variation. A delicate, slight little 
woman with rather nondescript fea- 
tures and dust-colored hair, the casual 
observer might at first pass her by, 
but the more penetrating one never 
would. He would see the quick flash 
in the clear gray eyes when she was 
pleased or amused, their steady, level 
gaze denoting self-reliance and a calm, 
fearless temperament, while the slight 
drawing together of the eyebrows spoke 
of keen analysis in mental processes, 
and a quickness of movement hinted of 
rapidity of perception. No one who 
lived closely with her could ever doubt 
that there was power back of her visi- 
ble presentment of demure reserve; 
but one would have to study her to 
find out whether it were that feminine 
power which can ruthlessly sacrifice 
self, or accomplish real things from its 
force. Trowbridge had discovered that 
she had a genius for diplomacy, in a 
very quiet way, but he had really never 
seen her under circumstances that tried 
her. 

Himself a noticeably handsome man, 
tall, dark, athletic, his crowning virtue 
was lack of personal vanity, but this 
became almost a weakness since the 
more rugged qualities lacked its sus- 
taining support. He was apt to read 
only surface indications; and because 
he never entirely understood Priscilla’s 
attractions for him, he married her the 
better to do so. 

Priscilla, however, with an astuteness 
beyond her years, or else that inherent 
feminine sense of personal protection 
which men call duplicity, and which is 
nothing of the kind—merely the one 
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weapon that woman can wield success- 
fully against man’s many—Priscilla 
did not reveal herself too completely to 
any one; she did not choose the com- 
monplace avenues of life in which to 
walk her way; holding thus her hus- 
band’s unfailing interest as well as his 
constant admiration and real love. 
Trowbridge expressed both of them 
and their attitude toward each other 
when he said one day, half-ruefully, 
half-resentfully: “I'll be hanged, Pris- 
cilla, if I can understand you. I’m al- 
ways being introduced to another Pris- 
cilla than the one I know. We've been 
married five years, and I’m only just 
acquainted with you. I’ve never found 
ut yet whether you love me, or just 
1e love you.” Priscilla, laughing 


1 


n 
lightly, with a demure manner of yield- 
ing a caress for pleasure given, held up 
a cool cheek to let him kiss her, 

But in those five years he had grown 
dependent on her; dependent on her 
counsel and judgment. When he was 
weary or depressed, Manning became 
fault-finding, and then it was that Pris- 
cilla’s calm, her absence of worry, rested 
him. When he got into trouble of any 
kind, it was Priscilla who pointed the 
way out with the least embarrassment 
to his pride; when he needed judicious 
business counsel with the wide outlook 
over the whole situation, it was Pris- 
cilla who could give it to him; and yet, 
with the perversity of mankind, he was 
never willing to concede this, and now 
and again undertook to demonstrate 
to her if not to himself his masculine 
superiority. The fact that he had not 
ever been able to do so fretted him 
only when, as now, he was withhold- 
ing his whole confidence from her. 

\s Alderson had guessed, he had 
been speculating for some time, and he 
was desperately unhappy because he 
had not told Priscilla; not only be- 
cause he knew that she would disap- 
prove, but because the last occasion had 
heen fraught with serious consequences, 
and this one seemed likely to follow 
in its footsteps. He wanted to talk to 
Priscilla about it, and yet his pride 
would not allow him to. He had de- 
termined that this was to be one occa- 
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sion when he would prove to her a 
thing or two; when she would be forced 
to acknowledge his brilliant business 
ability and acumen; and living on the 
elusive hope of a quick upward turn 
to a persistently downward stock mar- 
ket, he saw his funds and securities 
flow through his hands into the dump 
like water. 

Nor was it out of his reading of the 
part that he should preach a sermon 
now and then across the dinner or 
breakfast table on the evils of reckless 
speculation. Indeed, it happened in 
one of these bursts of eloquence that 
he was so moved by his own argu- 
ments that he actually endeavored to 
extract a promise from Priscilla that 
she would never look upon the ticker 
tape as it reels from the wheel or be 
thrilled to investment by any _ stock 
gymnastics; and Priscilla, as was her 
wont, listened with demure and un- 
readable eyes, nor was her apparent 
calm disturbed by these evidences of 
duplicity on the part of her husband. 
She bore all of his fretting, whether 
at the card table or elsewhere, with her 
usual serene patience. 

But Trowbridge found to his dis- 
may, after some weeks of this attitude 
on his part, that there were complica- 
tions in his adventure in the fields of 
chance which he had not foreseen. 
Priscilla’s manner changed almost im- 
perceptibly and by degrees. She be- 
came preoccupied, remote, withdrew to 
some inner recesses of her being to 
which he found it more difficult than 
usual to follow her. She was busy, 
she said, when he questioned her; too 
busy, he inferred, to bother with him. 
As winter came on they had engage 
ments on hand almost every night, din 
ner, or bridge, or the theatre, and he 
scarcely saw her alone. If he came 
home earlier than usual in the after- 
noon, she was frequently out, and had 
left no word of her whereabouts. If he 
chanced in at luncheon time, she was 
often summoned to the telephone to 
receive messages which she seemed too 
abstracted to repeat to him, and she 
was forgetful of many things which 
she should have remembered, things 
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that made for his comfort. Priscilla, 
he concluded huffily, was going even 
beyond herself in keeping her own 


counsel, Evidently she had something 
on her mind, and was withholding her 
confidence from him in a shocking and 
humiliating way. 


One evening when conditions down- 


town and at home had become almost 
unbearable to Trowbridge, the tele- 
phone rang sharply while he and Pris- 


cilla were at the dinner table, and ris- 


ing when summoned to take the mes- 
sage, Priscilla came back t that 
Blair Hedley had called to tell hat 


he was coming up with some paper: 
for her, and that she had sug 
that he stop and get re ery to come 
along and make up a table of brid 
“Why—why,” exclaimed beet hus 
irritably, “why didn’t you ask me if | 
wanted to play? How do you expect 
me to put my mind on a silly game 
of bridge to-night? I can’t do it.” 
He pushed aside his coffee untasted, 
and, rising from the table, lighted a 
cigarette with trembling hands only to 
toss it away wunsmoked. Then he 
walked up and down the room slowly, 
moodily 
“Manning!”  Priscilla’s voice was 
low, almost tremulous, “Come sit down 
a moment. I want to talk to vou.” 
She drew out his best beloved chair 
invitingly, and when he had dropped 
into it with a hopeless, uninterested 
gesture of denial of any effort on her 
part to cheer or divert him, she perched 
herself on the arm of it like an airy 
little sprite, and balanced herself there 
by slipping her arm comfortably back 


gested 


Cre 
band 


of his head; but the expression on her 
face did not carry out the simile. She 


looked troubled, there shadow 
over her eyes. 

“Manning!” 
trepidation in 
wondered what fresh disaster was 
treading on the heels of those already 
occupying all the chambers of his mind. 


was a 


undoubted 
Manning 


There was 
that voice. 





“What would you say if I confessed 
that I had disregarded vour advice and 
had been speculating, and ; 


“Had lost a lot of money, of course. 
The words seemed drawn out of Trow- 





bridge involuntarily, the spoken evi- 
dence of his own absorbing thought. 
He sat up.quickly in his chair, looking 


at his wife in appalled surprise: he 
pushed her away from him and stared 
at her. “Priscilla!’ He seemed just 
able to breathe the name in an unbeliev- 


ing tone. “Priscilla! Why—how 
could vou do such a thing?’ He was 
inexpressibly shocked. 

“T knew you would disapprove.” The 


voice was humble, a very small and 





guilty voice; it suggested a readiness 
to take a scolding. It really mollifie 
Manning. If Priscilla were tr 
something was seriously wrong. 

“T knew you would disapprove. | 
kn at you would not want ime t 
do a thi But I thought | 





° ‘m afr: aid I've been 
lev call- plunging. = 

iscilla! How cou uid your” There 
was real distress in Trowbridge’s voice. 
She had a comfortable little fortune of 


her own which she had always man- 
aged sensibly and conservatively here- 
tofore. Of course she had a perfect 


right to do what she pleased with it. 
It-was her own, but it did seem 
unwifely to go and do a thing of that 
kind without consulting him; and just 
now She should have known bet- 
ter than to go into the market 
when disaster was in the public 
a threatened panic was in the very air, 
in the thoughts of every one. Like <¢ 
sinister shadow distrust — stalked 
through the financial districts, throug] 
institutions, through even the home. It 
whispered in the ear of a man or a 
croup of men to them to 


most 





now, 


mind, 


a 
] 


oTOW 


cause 


o 
white and shudder with fear and the 
menace of calamity. 

“You should have consulted me, 


Priscilla. I would certainly have ad- 
vised you to keep away from stock gam- 
bling in these days. Even I, or old 
seasoned professional investors, those 
who know about such things in a wa) 
that you never could, would have coun- 
seled vou against it. I suppose you have 
been badly advised. Through whom 
have you dealt?” 
“Through Blair 
‘Through Blair 


Hedley.” 


Hedley!” The tone 
























expressed surprise that any one should 
e so sunken in iniquity and sin as to 
have dealings with Blair Hedley. 

“T thought he was your broker,” 
Priscilla attempted somewhat ag- 
erievedly to justify herself. 

“Um—um—yes, yes, when I am in 
the market, I deal through his house. 
| have taken a little flver, now and 
again lately, and I’ve been persistently 
on the wrong side; just too late or too 
early. J have been utterly unable to 
understand it.” He sighed perplexedly, 
the old frown which had disappeared 
in the relief of finding some one else’s 

rongdoing, and that some one else 
his wife, returning t 





to his brow. “But 
oul? Trowbridge faced her again 
vith renewed surprise. ‘Priscilla—I 
am unable to comprehend——” 

He rose from his chair and moved up 
and down the room in moody perplex- 
ity. Then he stopped and gazed about 
him, taking in the beauty and comfort 
of their apartment; the soft glow of 
rose color in the furnishings and hang- 
ings of the sitting room where they 
vere now, a glow that was both rest- 
jul and stimulating, melting as it did 
into the gentle harmony of dull, cool 
ereen in the dining room, and lifting, 
in the drawing-room, into the exhilarat- 
ing yellows toned to ivory white, or 
dropping to dull browns in a picture, 
ts frame, the motif in a screen, or the 
marvelous carving of an antique chair. 

“T suppose we will have to rent this 
furnished and go off to some little hole 
and economize.” 

He looked inquiringly at Priscilla, 
as if to remind her that he was willing 
to hear suggestions that would obviate 
that dire calamity. It must be plain to 
her that she along with him would now 
have td pay the penalty of overconfi- 
dence in taking risks, 

“Will we?” She shivered and looked 
around her home with a _ frightened 
gaze. It was her taste, the expression 
of the opulence of her inmost heart, 
this glow of color; a visible denial of 
prudery or insignificance in her, and 
as her expression, she loved it and was 
only herself amid its harmonies, show- 
ing the world the colorless repression 
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of self away from it. Leave it! She 
glanced distressedly at her husband, 
and then, as if fearful of adding to his 
despair, she dropped her eyes to the 
floor. She sat still for some moments, 
while Trowbridge considered her amaz- 
edly. Priscilla was not wont to acqui- 
esce in that supine way. Always here- 
tofore she had been able to suggest 
some way to help a man out of a tight 
place. 

“Well,” he made haste to reply, 
“when a man and his wife both take to 
gambling in stocks on a losing market, 
it seems to me time to call a halt.” 
There was an air of lofty virtue in 
Trowbridge’s manner. 

“Yes,” replied Priscilla humbly, 
without raising her eyes from the floor. 

Instantly her husband regretted the 
words. Priscilla was indeed pretty 
badly hit, if she took it that way, and 
that suggestion of leaving her home— 
oh! His heart went out to her. 

“How much have you lost, Man- 
ning?” 

The eyes lifted themselves slowly, 
distressedly, but the voice had secured 
command of itself, there was no longer 
that broken little quiver in it. She had 
spurred herself bravely, she wanted to 
know the worst. Priscilla always was, 
he knew, thoroughbred. He met her 
eyes, and his built-up fabric of -self-im- 
portance trembled, shook, crumbled to 
the ground. 

“Oh, Priscilla,” he groaned, “I don’t 
know. I don’t know. I'll have to let 
Hedley sell me out to-morrow. I give 
you my word now’—there was utter 
despair in the tones, and Priscilla put 
her arms about him and drew his head 
down to her comforting shoulder— 
“that never, never as long as I live, will 
I touch the infernal market again— 
never—never! No, I am really in 
earnest this time.” 

“Manning”’—Priscilla drew a quaint, 
old Egyptian ring from her finger im- 
pulsively—‘‘let us make a compact.” 
She held the ring up before her hus- 
band. “You always wanted that ring, 
and I would never give it to you be- 
fore. I'll give it to you now, on one 
condition, since—I don’t deserve to 
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keep it. You know that I never want 
to interfere with your diversions, your 
sports, and I'll give you that ring and 
put it on your finger for you”—she held 
it up, with her head on one side, gazing 
at it admiringly, and then at her hus- 
band coaxingly—“if you’ll promise me 
that whenever you feel the temptation 
to look upon the ticker tape when it 
reels from the wheel, that you'll come 
and tell me. We might go in together,” 
she added in a dubious voice as if this 
latter suggestion were not a very happy 
one. 

Trowbridge held her off at arm’s 
length. “Well, I’m not likely to tempt 
a double loss again,” he replied shortly. 
“No, this is the last time for both of 
us.” He took the ring and made her 
put it on his finger. ‘That's a compact 
for both of us to keep away from temp- 
tation.” And being in trouble and feel- 
ing the joy and comfort of Priscilla’s 
sympathy, the restoration of the old 
Priscilla, and the enfolding sweetness 
of her affection, which had seemed so 
shadowy, so remote from him these last 
few weeks, he drew her close to him 
and kissed her tenderly; and Priscilla, 
putting up her little hands to his face, 
drew it down to hers as she whispered 
contritely : 

“Mannie, I knew that you were wor- 
ried, and that things were going 
against you. I was sorry for you, but 
—— I suppose every one thinks when 
he speculates that he will surprise the 
world with his good luck.” There was 
a tremulous little shake to her voice, 
the breath of a sigh across her lips. 

“We have been great simpletons, and 
now we have to pay for it,” he sighed 
in echo; “but I hope we have learned 
our lesson.’ Husbandly virtue in ac- 
knowledging a fault lived and spoke in 
his tones and in his mien. 

Priscilla started to say something 
further, but before she could do so, they 
were notified of the arrival of their 
guests, and almost immediately both 
men were in the room. Flitting about, 
arranging the table and the scores and 
cards, she looked happier than she had 
for a long time. The soft glow of 
color in the room lent life and grace to 





her swiit movements, and when she sat 
down to the table she seemed to have 
tossed fear and care far from her; but 
she refused to play with her husband. 
She insisted that they should take other 
partners. 

“Just this once,” she urged. “We 
ought not always to play with each 
other, we will acquire mannerisms.” 

And Trowbridge, who had found re- 
lief in confessing, reluctantly consented 
for her to play with Hedley, while he 
and Alderson were partners. There 
was a gentle and beautiful forbearance 
in his manner to his wife, an endeavor 
to spare her and encompass her with 
his sympathy and devotion, and Pris- 
cilla, apparently accepting this at its 
full worth, played with a reckless dash 
that kept them all up to the pitch of 
enthusiasm and emulation, and so even 
was the general play of the game and 
the lay of the cards that up to midnight 
the score had varied only very slightly 
in favor of either side. It was then 
that Hedley announced that they must 
make the next rubber the last one. 

They were each a game to the good, 
and the score twenty-four to nothing 
against Hedley and Priscilla, who was 
the dealer, with Trowbridge the leader. 
She made it hearts. Hedley’s heart 
sank as he surveyed his hand which 
she would have to play as dummy. 
Priscilla, herself, held ace, king, queen, 
ten of hearts; ace, king, knave, nine, 
seven, four of clubs; six, three, two of 
diamonds; and no spades. Trowbridge, 
the leader, held knave, nine, six, two of 
hearts: ace, king, queen, seven, five. 
three of spades; king of diamonds; and 
ten, five of clubs. The dummy went 
down with seven, five of hearts; six, 
four of spades: ace, ten, nine, eight, 
five, four of diamonds; and queen, 
three, two of clubs. Third hand held 
eight, four, three of hearts; knave, ten, 
nine, eight, two of spades; queen, 
knave, seven of diamonds; and eight, 
six of spades. 

Trowbridge led the king of spades. 
Dummy with two spades, and two 
small trumps, the long diamonds, and 
short clubs made a meagre showing. 
And seven trumps against her and 
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nearly all of the suit of spades! It 
would take both strategy and wit to 
keep them out. She refused to trump 
the spade, and again Trowbridge led 
the suit, the queen oi spades, to force 
hed hand. Again she refused. It was 
evident that his hand held four trumps 
with the ace of spades in reserve, so 
she discarded her small diamonds. 
Dummy being ready now to .trump 
spades, Trowbridge had to change his 
suit; he led the singleton king of dia- 
monds, which Priscilla covered with the 
dummy’s ace, and led up to her own 
and of trumps with the five of hearts. 
Three leads left her with the ten only 
to protect her clubs, while the knave of 
trumps was still out, just waiting for 
the opportunity to bring in that long 
suit of spades against her. She must 
play for that knave! Force it out— 
remove its menacing presence! She 
led her clubs. Two leads drew all that 
her opponents held, and the third lead 
forced the knave of trumps, compell- 
ing Trowbridge to play his spades. 
She trumped with the thirteenth trump 
ind brought in all of her remaining 
‘lubs. 

When she had played the last card 
and won the game and the rubber by 
her four tricks, she turned to her hus- 
band and said softly, as she put her 
hand over his and looked up into his 
face, half-asking forgiveness for mak- 
ing game against him: 

“It was clever of you to try to force 
my hand, but I was stronger than you.” 

Trowbridge, however, turned with a 
trifle of impatience—he did not like los- 
ing a game so nearly won—to see Hed- 
ley rise from the table with a smile of 
smug complacency and, going to his 
take from the pocket an en- 
which he handed to Priscilla. 

“T might have sent you that,” he 
said, “but I thought I would bring it 
to vou. You deserve it to-night. It 
took pluck to force his trump at that 
tage of the game—to see how to do it 
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and it made good end play.” 

And now Priscilla’s cheeks flamed. 
The vivid flush challenged, for a mo- 
ment, the rose color of her gown, and 
then it faded out, leaving her looking 
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more than ever like a little girl, but a 
somewhat conscience-stricken little girl 
asked to confess misdeeds. 

“What is that, Priscilla?” questioned 
Trowbridge curiously. 

“The record of my evil deeds, a state- 
ment of my sins. I'll confess in pri- 
vate,” she murmured in a low voice to 
him; but turning to Hedley she added 
almost gayly: “It is the last time. We 
have promised each other never again 
to tempt fortune.” 

And Hedley going out into the night 
twisted his lips with a somewhat cyn- 
ical smile, as he caught Alderson’s 
eye. 

“Now, will you listen to that!’ he 
remarked to his companion as they 
walked along through the crisp, night 
air. “What did I tell you? Those 
quiet, little, reserved women with the 
gray eyes are regular dare-devils. She 
went into a wildly fluctuating panic 
market, executing transactions that 
amounted to more than half a million 
dollars, and escaped with a considerable 
balance to her credit. One day she 
bought two hundred shares of Leading 
and sold it a little while afterward, 
making two points on the transaction. 
At the same hour Triune Copper broke 
and she bought five hundred shares to 
sell out an hour after at a profit. Again 
she bought Leading at one hundred and 
twenty, and sold it a short time after 
at one hundred and twenty-three. She 
tried copper again, and again made a 
profit. And with that as a club—I 
don’t know how—she has made Trow- 
bridge promise her and she has prom- 
ised him never again to speculate. You 
saw her last hand to-night. If ever 
any one said to another: ‘You can't 
force me to play your game, but I can 
make vou play mine,’ she did.” 

Hedley grunted disgustedly. 

“T told you, Alderson,” he said, as 
they came to the parting of their ways, 
“matrimony is a game that I do not un- 
derstand. Husband and wife have two 
hands between them, and they take 
turns in making the declare and play- 
ing the dummy. And—Mrs. Trow- 
bridge is a very—a _ very skillful 
player.” 






































HE house shook in re- 
sponse to a more vio- 
lent attack of the 
storm, and the front 
door banged heavily 
a moment after. 

“Marsh!” cried the 
callboy, standing at 

1e foot of the stairs. “Oh, Marsh!” 

There was a hurried movement on 
the floor above, and, moment later, 
at the head of the flight of steps, a 
powerful figure in trousers and shirt 
clutched at the flimsy baluster. The 
man bent forward, peering into the 
dim hall below, lit only by a smoking 
oil lamp. 

“What's up?” he demanded of the 
boy. 

“Number ten circuit’s gone out,” re- 
turned the latter, shaking the glisten- 
ing drops from his oilskins. “Stoney 
says to get a move on you.” 

“Where's the break?” went on the 
man gruffly. 

“Some place between here hm Ke- 
wanee,” laughed the youth. “Gee, but 
you've picked a fine night to hunt ‘trou- 
ble’ in, old pal.” 

With a muttered imprecation, the big 
man disappeared from the stair head, 
to run lightly down the steps two min- 
utes later, struggling into his rubber 
coat as he went. The boy turned to 
the door with him. 

“What time is it?” the man asked. 

“Eleven-thirty,” was the answer. 
“Come on!” 

They stepped outside into a driving 
storm that swept their breaths away 
momentarily, and then bent forward 

















into the teeth of the mountain gal 
The wind was sweeping the water ~~ 
fore it in sheets, and, as they rounded 
a corner, a clutter of bricks from a 
store chimney fell into the street be- 
hind them. The boy exclaimed. 

“T guess you're goin’ to have a night 
of it, all right,” he said, and then 
glanced curiously at the towering fig 
ure beside him. “What did she quit 
you for?” he asked. 

“Who?” demanded Marsh, stopping 
short. 

“Why, Minnie Curtis,” replied the 
youngster, and then, in a tone of 
tonishment: “Didn’t you know ?” 

The big lineman reached quickly for 
the boy, seized him by the shoulder, 
and turned him about. 

“Tell me!” he commanded, and 
squeezed until the boy cried out with 
pain, 

“She skipped with Will Barnes that 
clerks down to Feigelheimer’s. They 
got a rig down to the livery just after 
supper.” 

Marsh let his hand drop to his side, 
and staggered slightly. Then he recov 
ered himself. 

“Skipped, eh?” he muttered. 

The boy looked at him wonderingly. 
He seemed to have expected something 
else as a return for his news. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to do nothin’?” he 
asked. “They’ve gone over to Ke- 
wanee to git married.” 

The lineman stood silently for a mo- 
ment; then shook himself together, and 
moved forward. 

“Come on, lad,” he said simply. 
“They'll be needin’ light over there.” 
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Within the power-house door they 
met Stone, the superintendent, with a 
worried look upon his face. 

“Glad you’ve shown up,” he said. 
“Get your kit together. I’ve had your 
horse saddled. They’re howling mur- 
der over the telephone.” 

Marsh looked at him stolidly. 

“Any idea where the break is?” he 
asked. 

Stone leaped, as a long blue flame 
flashed out from the circuit-breaker on 
the switchboard. 

“Somewhere inside of fifteen miles,” 
he flung back over his shoulder. 

In the storeroom overhead Marsh 
methodically gathered up his belt and 
spurs; then sat down on a box, and 
began to strap the spurs to his legs. 
The wind tore by the building in sharp 
gusts, and the rain crackled on the 
sheet-iron roof like an intermittent hail. 
lhe lineman’s eyes were fixed, and he 
worked at the straps mechanically, ap- 
parently going through the familiar 
process without consciousness of effort. 
Flash after flash of lightning spread in 
blinding sheets across the inky heav- 
ens, and paled the incandescent lamps 
in the place to dull red hair pins of 
glowing color. 

Ile stood up at last and fastened his 
heavy lineman’s belt about his waist; 
then tucked his rubber gloves method- 
ically in this, to keep them dry, and 
went down to the doorway. Stone fol- 
lowed him anxiously. 

“You've got fifteen miles of road to 
cover,” he said. 

The other looked at him dully. 

“Ts Hillsdale still on?’ he asked, at 
last, and the superintendent nodded. 

“That means workin’ with th’ juice 
on, then,” Marsh muttered, as if to 
himself, then squared his shoulders. 
“Hell, what do I care—now?” he fin- 
ished, and jerked the door open. 

\ gust of wind and rain dashed in 
as he forced his way out. He climbed 
steadily upon his horse and urged the 
unwilling beast out into the storm. For 
a moment after he turned the corner, 
the driving smother blinded him, but 
he pulled his hat brim down and leaned 


forward to shield his face from the 
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stinging drops. He turned into the 
road that carried the line over the 
mountain top, and watched the swing- 
ing, humming wires as he rode along. 
As he passed the steel flume that 
brought the water dowa to the big 
wheels, he heard it roaring and chok- 
ing like an angry, fettered monster, and 
smiled grimly at the thought that the 
rain would furnish power for many a 
day to come. 

“It'll do some good,” he thought to 
himself. “’Most everything happens 
that way.” 

His horse stumbled with a jerk that 
almost unseated him, and he pulled the 
animal to his feet stolidly. At another 
time, he would have cursed savagely. 
Once outside the town, he kept a keen 
watch upon the swaying wires, and 
left the horse to pick its way the best 
it could. His vigilance aloft was pure- 
ly a subconscious effort, for his mind 
was busy with the greater, numbing 
problem that had beset him. At first, 
he had failed to grasp the reality of 
it, but now the details of what it meant 
to him came home with a recurring 
force. 

“What did she want to do it for?’ 
he groaned suddenly aloud into the 
screaming wind. 

His head and shoulders sank deject- 
edly, and a dry sob came welling and 
tearing upward. The horse whinnied, 
and shied to one side suddenly, to the 
accompaniment of a heavier gust than 
before, and the lineman glanced up- 
ward. At the top ofa pole there blazed 
a glimmering blue light, and he pulled 
the beast to a standstill. In a faint 
lull he caught a crackling sound, and 
in the dark made out a black object at 
the top of the pole, quite near the point 
of sputtering fire. 

“The Hillsdale transformer,” he said 
to himself, and swung heavily out of 
the saddle, stepping at once to the foot 
of the tall pole. As he encircled it with 
his hands, preparatory to sinking in 
his climbers for the upward journey, 
he sprang backward with a jerk, for in 
the wet night the leakage of current 
from above had heavily charged the 
pole itself, 
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“Ts that so?” he growled, and, as 
he stepped backward a few feet, a snarl 
curled his lips. Here, at least, was 
opposition upon which he could vent 
his rage and strength. 

With three or four short steps he 
ran at the pole, and, when a few feet 
from it, sprang into the air and sunk 
his spurs into the butt, catching hold 
with his hands at the same time. This 
cleared him from the ground, and he 
mounted rapidly upward. Just below 
the cross arms he paused and looked 
up. There were four 
there, and the transformer was bridged 
across the upper pair. All four carried 
ten thousand volts, and the night was 
very wet. 

With a snap of his teeth, he mounted 
deliberately upward, carefully worm 
ing his way in between the lower pair 
of wires, then wrapped one leg about 
the sodden pole to hold him in position. 
The primary connection was loose, he 
saw, and he carefully reached into his 
belt for the pliers to tighten up the 
screw nut. It was ticklish business, 
this, for there was a scant two 
between his shoulders and the cables 
that carried death at the merest touch. 
A movement either way, a slip of the 
pliers, and in the morning the search- 
ers would find a limp heap at the bot- 
tom of the pole. 

“Th’ horse’d miss me, anyway,” he 
laughed ironically to himself, and 
reached gingerly upward. 

It was nice subconscious calculation, 
this work, for he could really see noth- 
ing but the sputtering flame, and he had 
to depend upon the habit of years to 
keep his body poised like an iron col- 
umm away from the wires. Still, he 
had done it under worse circumstances. 
He had done high-tension work on a 
stormy night in a crowded city alley 
where “peanut” circuits were webbed 
in every direction, and falling across 
everything else; any one of which 
might have contained the accidental 
current that would have finished him. 

In the end, he completed the task 
and carefully lowered himself a foot 
or two. The horse looked up at him, 
and nickered anxiously, 
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Once more in the saddle and he took 
up the train of thought where he had 
left it. He went over, in painful de- 
tail, the incidents of his acquaintance 
with the girl; when he had dropped off 
the train on his first appearance in the 
little mountain town where she had 
stood upon the station platform with 
some others; of his inquiry about her 
to the hotel proprietor, and of his many 
subsequent visits to the store where 





she was employed to purchase needless 
things, solely for the purpose of seeing 
and talking with her. 


fool!’ 


bloody 


“What a 
and then 
morseiess mM 
swept over him. 
the day his re: | 
first come to him. He had ridden by 
small house, and, without knowing just 
why, had stopped to look at it, noting 
that it bore a “to let” sign. He r: 
membered the hot flush that came over 
him when he realized what he was 
thinking. That had been the very be- 
ginning: for, three days later, he had 
asked her to marry him. 

The horse threw up his head sud- 
denly with a snort of fear, and stopped 
short with a perceptible shiver. Marsh 
came out of his reverie quickly, and 
saw Thunder Mountain looming black- 
ly overheard. He had come eight miles. 
With a shiver, he became suddenly con- 
scious of his reekine clothes, for even 
his rubber had failed to 
aside that driving downpour. It still 
swept in sheets across the sodden road- 

cutting the clay into ruts and 
gullies. 

\head he made out a bit of black- 
ness even more dense than 
him, and leaned forward to examine it. 
Again the horse snorted, and 
aside in terror, and the lineman jerked 
out his heavy steel connectors. Peer- 
ing forward, he made out a dark, shad- 
owy figure with a vague splotch of 
whiteness near the upper part. it 
seemed to rise out of the ground at 
his side, and snatched blindly 
bridle. The animal reared to his hind 
legs, and Marsh struck a vicious down- 
ward blow with his connectors, That 
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he had missed he knew, and was about 
to wheel his horse out of the way when 
the figure disappeared again into the 
ground and he heard a faint groan. 
The beast snuffled eagerly at the ground 
with extended neck. 

“Who is it?” Marsh demanded tense- 
ly, and when he got no answer dropped 
to the ground and felt his way for- 
ward cautiously. Two steps and his 
foot struck something soft, and he bent 
hurriedly to feel for it. By the dress 
he knew it was a woman, and that she 
was lying in a pool of water. He felt 
suddenly thankful that he had missed 
that blow. 

“Wantin’ help, poor thing,” he mut- 


tered. 





Stooping down, he gently raised her 
out of the sticky clay, and felt his way 
to the bank, where he deposited her. 
Then he fumbled inside his coat for the 
box of matches he carried, and, shield- 
ing it with his body from the wind, 
knelt down and struck a light. 

In the momentary flash, he caught 
sight of a pale face surmounted with 
dripping wisps of dark hair. He leaped 
to his feet instantly, and stood there 
trembling. 

“Good God!” he muttered. “Min- 
nie!” 

Into his heart there surged all the 
resentment and gross, selfish anger that 
had been eating t’.sre during two hours, 
and for a moment he stared malevo- 
lently at the helpless figure. Primitive 
to the last degree, the first blind im- 
pulse that possessed him, when the boy 
had told of her flight, was to kill. It 
was this thought that again possessed 
him. He could leave her where she 
lay, and his account would be square 
by morning. He stumbled backward, 
and then started violently as something 
cold was thrust against his hand. The 
horse whinnied, and pawed upon the 
roadway. Marsh laughed — shortly, 
shamed on the instant. 

“You're right, old boy,” he said 
aloud. “That’s a dirty trick.” 

He bent over the girl again, and, as 
he did so, she opened her eyes. He 
heard the sharp intaking of the breath 
as he leaned over her, 
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“Who is it?” she asked faintly. 

His lips broke into a grim smile as 
he answered huskily: 

“You're in a bad way.” His voice 
was muffled, and apparently conveyed 
nothing to her. She suddenly sat up 
weakly on the damp ground, and 
pushed the hair back from her face. 

The rain ceased suddenly, and 
through a rift in the clouds above the 
mountain the moon cast a weak, wa- 
tery beam of light. In the faint, tem- 
porary radiance she recognized him, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“You—you'’ve followed us!” she 
gasped. ‘“\What are you going to dot” 

He spoke roughly as he caught her 
by the wrist. 

“Get out of this,’ he growled. “I've 
got a horse here. You can ride.” 

“Rider” she queried, looking fear- 
fully at him. “Ride?” 

“Yes, ride,” and he pulled her to her 
feet, where she stood swaying weakly. 
She said no word as he swung her into 
the saddle. 

“We're eight miles from town,” he 
volunteered. “Hang on to the front 
of the saddle. 1’m goin’ to lead him.” 

“Where to?” she asked. “Back?” 

“No; it’s too far. There’s a shack 
about a mile ahead,” he answered 
gruffily. “You'll need a fire to dry you 
out.” 

The horse moved forward slowly, 
progressed a few feet, and suddenly 
stopped. He looked back and saw that 
she was holding the reins tightly. 

“Let go!” he commanded. “I can't 
lead him if you do that.” 

Her face, white as death, set itself 
determinedly. 

“No!” she answered tensely. “I’m 
not going. Put me down!” 

He stared at her in dumb astonish- 
ment. 

“What's the matter with you?” he 
asked at length. 

“I won't go!” she cried hysterically. 
“I won't!” 

He dropped the bridle, and stood be- 
side her. 

“Look here!” he said roughly, seiz- 
ing her by the arm. “What's ailin’ 
you? Are you crazy?” 






























































“T won't go! I can’t!” she wailed. 
He scowled at her, frankly puzzled. 
“Well, I'll be damned!” he said slow- 
ly. “What’s up? Afraid of me?” 
She broke into a spasm of sobs that 
racked her. 
“T can’t!” she repeated. “Ile’s— 
he’s—there!” She pointed with her 
finger into the darkness ahead. He 
followed the indication with his eyes. 
“Who’s there?” he queried, and then, 
as the light of understanding broke 
him, he scowled again. “Oh, 
he said. “Well, let him stay 
there,” he finished brutally. “TL 
no time to waste on him.” 
he stared at him in a frightened 
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leave him dead,” he answered sullenly. 
“You brute!” she flashed at him. “I 
hate you!” 


e smiled sardonically. 

“Oh, all right. That ain’t much news. 
I guessed you wasn’t ravin’ crazy about 
me when you—run off that way.” 

She began to climb down from the 
saddle. 

‘Here! Quit that!’ he called, and 
tried to hold her, but she slipped off 
on the other side, from which point she 
looked at him steadily. 

“I thought you was a man, once,” 
she said bitterly. wal you are, prove it! 
IT can walk. Help me get him out of 
there. Maybe he’s only stunned-like.” 

He dropped his eyes uneasily. 

“Hell, I was only foolin’,” he said. 
“Where is he?” 

She ran up the road a few paces. 

“Over here,” she called back, and he 
followed her with horse. When 
he reached her, she was standing by 
an overturned buggy. A horse 
lying dead on its side between the bro- 
ken shafts. 

“Lightning killed him,” she said. 
“When he dropped, th’ rig turned over. 
He’s underneath; that side.” 

The lineman stopped dead still, and 
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for a moment seemed to ponder the 
situation. The girl went close to him 
and peered half fearfully into his face, 
What she saw there frightened her, and 
she shrank back with a little cry. The 
man glanced at her slowly, as if un- 
seeing, and on his face the moisture 
began to form in beads——not the cold, 
running raindrops. The moon was 
shining fitfully. The horse whose bri- 
dle he had dropped shoved closer to 
him, as if desirous of company, and he 





turned and leaned his arms heavily 
upon the saddle. 
Suddenly he stood erect and moved 


quickly toward the overturned vehicle 


With a mighty heave, he s 
ing into the ditch, and revealed the fig- 
ure of a man sprawled upon the road, 
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Over him he bent, while the 


forward, step by step, as if she ; 
yet doubtful of his purpose, and, should 
the occasion arise, was prepared to do 


battle on the spot. The lineman looked 
at her quizzically, seeming to grasp 
her half-formed intention; then he 
raised the unconscious form in his arms 
and set it deliberately upright upon 
his saddle. 

“Hold him that side,” he command- 
ed, and spoke to the beast, which moved 
off upon the instant. 

They progressed steadily in this man- 
ner a quarter of a mile or more. The 
silent man in the idle an<l 
nodded drunkenly with the motion; the 
dropped jaw and closed eyes forming 
a grimly humorous spectacle. The girl 
stealthily watched the man who walked 


so steadily upon the other side, holding 


on to her property with that iron grip. 
Occasionally she caught a glimpse of 
the set features for an instant when 
the faint light served, or when the d 
ing lightning flashed forth. 

She strove to glean some inkling of 


swayed 


his thoughts, and with a choking in 
the throat that rose above her fear, 
realized that this was a man she had 
never known before. This face she 


had always seen full of smiles and ten- 
derness; that clasp that held the other 
upon the saddle had been her soft and 
sure refuge but a few short hours ago. 
Marsh spoke sharply to the horse, 


























and the animal came to a standstill. 
Looking about her, she found they had 
stopped before a rough shanty set upon 
the hillside. 

“Hold the horse,” said the lineman. 
“Don’t let him get away.” 

He plucked his senseless rival from 
his perch as easily as he would a sack 
and strode to the door of the shanty. 
With a kick from his heavy boot, he 
drove the portal crashing in, and dis- 
appeared in the blackness. Gropingly 
he felt with his foot for the bunk he 
knew lay to the right, and there depos- 
ited his burden. Then he went outside 
again. The girl was waiting patiently, 
and he took the bridle from her unre- 
sisting hand. 

“Come inside,” he told her shortly, 
and led the way. A bush grew beside 
the cabin, and to this he fastened the 
animal, then entered the cabin again, 
leaving her to follow as she might. 

From one of his inside pockets he 
took a piece of candle and, lighting it, 
stood it upon an upturned keg. Then 
he bent down, and, with the fragments 
of a box he smashed to pieces, he kin- 
dled a fire on the mud hearth. The 
girl watched him, fascinated. When 
this was blazing, he turned to the man 
in the bunk, and, as he laid hands upon 
him, she started forward with a faint 
cry. He looked at her contemptuously. 

“T ain’t goin’ to hurt him,” he said. 
“Not yet, anyway.” He carried him 
easily to the fire, where he laid him 
upon the rough floor. He felt him over 
and then stood up. 

“Nothin’ but a busted arm,” he said, 
and went to smashing down a half- 
built partition that ran across the end 
of the room, breaking it into suitable 
lengths by the simple process of jump- 
ing heavily upon the narrow boards. 
When a pile of this firewood lay ready, 
he picked up his battered hat. 

“You're goin’ to—leave him?” she 
asked wonderingly. 

“I’m goin’ to leave both of you,” he 
returned grimly, without looking at her. 
“T’ve got work to do. I'll be back 
when I’ve got it done.” 

“But——” she began, pointing to- 
ward the man upon the floor. 
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The lineman’s face did not change a 
muscle. 

“He'll be all right,” he said shortly. 
“T’'ll attend to him later.” 

Without another glance, he strode 
through the door; she heard the creak- 
ing of leather and the clank of his tools 
as he mounted. A few rapid hoofbeats 
muffled by the mud, and he was gone. 

¥or a moment she stood irresolute, 
and then crossed quickly to the fire, 
seating herself upon the floor and tak- 
ing one of the man’s hands in hers. 

Outside upon the mountain track the 
lineman rode, keenly scanning the hum- 
ming wires. Quite at the top, near 
the head of the mountain, he came 
upon the break. A giant fir had been 
blown down, fortunately clearing the 
wires in its descent, but had apparently 
bounded from a boulder and _ struck 
the guy wire that held and braced the 
pole. This had let the heavy cables and 
the wind together twist the stout pole 
from the earth, and it lay prone, its 
top entangled in a barbed-wire fence. 
With every passing gust, the pole 
bobbed uncertainly ; at one time bearing 
the cables down upon the fence wire 
and temporarily short-circuiting them; 
at the next instant freeing them. He 
descended and looked at the mess. 

“A swinging short,” he said to him- 
self, and took a coil of rope from the 
saddle. Searching about, he found two 
bits of wood—broken branches of some 
tree, and carefully lashed these to the 
cables to keep them apart. It was 
dangerous work, standing there upon 
the ground; but it had to be done, and 
he did it. When he had the sticks 
firm, he cut the ties that held the ca- 
bles to the great insulators, and let 
them swing free. The wires bobbed 
and danced but a few feet above the 
roadway, and he glanced about him in 
the faint light. Overhead was a stout 
fir that had resisted the gale, and he 
grunted with satisfaction. 

Lashing his line to the supports he 
had tied to the wires, he took the free 
end and began to climb the tree? The 
bark, sodden and loose under his spurs, 
tore out frequently, and let him drop 
back with a jar, and he had a long, hard 
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scramble before he was able to swing 
himself up into the lower branches. He 
crawled out upon one until he was 
directly over the cables, and slowly 
hauled them up with his line, until they 
were well clear of the road. Then he 
made the line fast to the branch. 

Three minutes later, he was back 
upon the ground and mounting his 
horse. 

Without a backward glance at his 
work, he turned in the direction he had 
come, and rode along with his head 
bent and his shoulders sunken. A few 
faint streaks of gray began to come up 
in the eastern sky, and he struck the 
horse heavily with his open hand. 

“I’m the better man,” he said at 
last, and the horse pricked back his 
ears. ‘He can measure ribbons an’ 
that truck, but I do a real man’s work.” 

When he reached the shack, he dis- 
mounted deliberately, and hitched his 
beast again to the bush. As he en- 
tered the cabin, the fire, he saw, had 
died down to a mass of glowing coals, 
and the candle had burned out. The 
girl had fallen asleep with exhaustion, 
with her head against the wall, and he 
smiled hardly as he noted that she held 
the other man’s hand in hers. 

For a time he stood regarding the 
picture; then, catching up an armful 
of wood, he threw it on the coals. The 
crash awoke the woman, and she smiled 
at him; then, remembering, she scram- 
bled quickly to her feet. 

“Sit down,” said the lineman. 
“We're goin’ to talk, you an’ me.” 

“TH—T'll stand,” she stammered. 

“Suit yourself,” he replied. “It ain't 
none of my funeral. It might have 
been once, but e 

He paused until she said: 

“Well?” 

“That’s it,’ he proceeded 
“What’s the answer? 
it for?” 

She looked about her anxiously, then 
faced him. 

“Are you goin’ to—kill me?” 
asked, and he looked up in surprise. 

“Kill ye! Good Lord, no!” he ejac- 
ulated. “What would I want to do 


calmly. 
What did ye do 


she 
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that for? You’re in bad enough, ain't 
ye? Ye’re tied to that’—he pointed 
contemptuously to the man on the floor 
—‘“that joke there. That ought to be 
enough for any woman!” 

She seemed astonished, and even 
helpless, in the face of this humor. 

“But,” he went on calmly, “what you 
wanted to do it for beats me. Of 
course, ye’re a liar; most women are, | 
guess. It’s only night before last that 
we talked over about th’—th’ house.” 
He said this painfully, as if the recol- 
lection hurt him. “Night before last, 
an’ I was tellin’ ye that I guessed meb- 
be we'd be able to get ye a piano in th’ 
fall.” 

He reached forward, and, seizing her 
by the arm, drew her close to him, 
where he could look down into her 
eyes. 

“Ye was as close to me as ye are 
now,” he went on savagely. “Ye hung 
on to me, then,’ an’ ye told me about 
them pink curtains ye wanted for th’ 
parlor. Ye did, damn ye!” he snarled 
at her, and she would have fallen had 
she not been pressed so tightly against 
him. His face was savage, now; and 
he forced his hand beneath her chin 
and made her look at him. 

“Ye played with me, an’ let me go 
on buyin’ furniture an’ puttin’ it into 
that there house. Ye strung me along 
into thinkin’ ye cared, an’ all th’ time 
ye was lyin’.” 

His voice was hoarse now, and the 
muscles in his neck stood out like cords. 
Her eyes were wide open with fright, 
and she seemed fascinated by the cold 
rage that possessed him. 

“Night before last ye stood like this 
an’ put yer arms about my neck an’— 
kissed me,” he went on slowly. “Ye 
did it yerself. I didn’t ask ye. Ye 
liar! When they told me to-night that 
you'd gone with that—thing there, I'd 
‘a’ killed ye. You thought I’d come 
lookin’ for ye, but I hadn’t. I’d come 
out because I had to. I’m th’ trouble 
man for th’ power company. Ye re- 
member that, don’t ye? They sent me 
out to look for trouble on number ten 
an’ I found it, by God! I found you- 
an’ him.” 
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He stopped and wiped his forehead 
with his free hand. 

“Ye thought I’d come lookin’ fer ye. 
Ye thought I was goin’ to kill him— 
both of ye, mebbe. An’ I come pretty 
near doin’ it—at first. For two cents, 
I'd ’a’ left him there, to let his damned 
chicken heart kill him. Ye thought | 
was goin’ to, too. I saw it in yer face. 
Hell, all he’s got is a broken arm. A 
real man wouldn’t even be feazed by 
that. I’ve clumb a fifty-foot pole with 
a busted arm an’ a sprained ankle, an’ 
spliced a high-tension wire. Worked 
four hours on the job, too, an’ then 
fifteen mile to a doctor. Him! 
God, an off-colored ribbon’d shock him 
to death.” 

He took his arms from about her, 
and turned away. For a moment she 
stood swaying, and then went toward 
him. 

“Jim,” she said slowly. 
me, won't ye? I didn't 
cared so much.” 

He whirled about to her. 

“They said ye went off to git mar- 
ried,” he flashed at her. “Is that so?” 

She nodded her head. 

“An’ was ye?” 

“No. We was goin’ to Kewanee to 
th’ minister when th’ horse was struck.” 
She paused. 

“Well?” he said sharply. 

“It’s different, now,” she murmured 
painfully. “I guess I ain’t wantin’ to 
marry—him. I didn’t know—that you 
—that I cared. I thought that “ 

“You through with him?” he asked, 
staring into her face. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“An’ ye’re willin’ to take up with me 
again?” he demanded exultantly. 

She went to him with her arms out. 


1 
rode 


“Forgive 
know ye— 
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“An’ ye'd be willin’ to kiss an’ make 
up?” he went on, with grim humor. 

She put her arms about his neck and 
turned her face to his. 

“Yes!” she breathed. 

He looked at her steadily in the 
eyes. 

“Let’s see!” he demanded. 

She drew his mouth down to hers, 
and kissed him full upon the lips. He 
jerked his head away and took hers in 
his strong hands. 

“Why?” he asked her tensely; and 
she smiled into his face. 

“Because you’re a man; a real man!” 
she whispered. 

“An’ you'd be willin’ to come back 
with me an’ git married, an’ let that 
skunk be?” he asked. 

“Yes! Oh, yes!” she answered back, 
and tried to pull him down to her again. 
With a laugh, he pushed her av 

from him. 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” he 
cried. “That’s all I wanted to find out ; 
just how much a liar ye was. By 
God!” he said fiercely, “I wouldn't 
have ye as a gift! I wouldn’t be mar- 
ried to ye for a million! I'd be 
ashamed of every thought I ever give 
ye!” 


“Jim ! striving to 


Jim!” she cried, 
cling to him. 


“Go ahead an’ marry him,” he 
scoffed, keeping her off. “Marry the 
shrimp! An’ every time you look at 
him ye’ll have to laugh! But ye dasn’t 
laugh, for all th’ time ye’ll know that 
I’m th’ better man!” 

He flung from her, and dashed out 
of the cabin, and in a daze she heard 
the hoofbeats echoing down the sodden 
road. 
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CHAPTER I, 





FOUR people sat to- 
gether in deck chairs 
on the Bonnie Scot- 
land, as she was near- 
ing Glasgow after a 
tour round England 
and Ireland. 

Of these four, three 
were English, a lady who traveled as 
“Mrs. Trevor Cavendish” and her two 
daughters, and one was Dutch and 
named Piet Van Lennen. 

They were all good-looking, well- 
dressed, and well-bred in appearance. 
Mrs. Trevor Cavendish had once been 
a pretty woman with a splendid figure, 
and her younger daughter, Lilian, was 
a beauty. Tall, slender, white-skinned, 
yellow-haired, and blue-eyed, Lilian at 
eighteen realized a poet’s ideal of love- 
liness. The wistful sadness _ which 
poets admire was to be read in her 
large eyes, a sadness which was occa- 
sioned by her extreme delicacy, as she 
was petted and adored by her mother, 
her two schoolboy brothers, and her 
sister, who was seven years her senior, 

The young man was, in his way, 
nearly as good to look at as Lilian. 
Fairly tall, and very well made, he won 
the hearts of all the women on the boat 
by his brilliant blue eyes, his yellow 
mustache and curly hair, and his good- 
natured laugh. Every one liked Piet 
Van Lennen, and he liked himself ex- 
tremely, although for the past day or 
two he was beginning to think less 
about Piet and more about Lilian Tre- 
vor Cavendish, 

The one of the party who had the 
least attractive appearance was Sylvia, 


the elder daughter. She was not ill- 
looking, and she was supremely lady- 
like; but there was nothing about her 
smooth, fair hair, her calm, fresh-col- 
ored face, or her steady gray eyes, to 
attract attention or excite comment. 

Yet this ordinary-looking lady was 
no less a person than Miss Sylvia 
Sligh, who already in less than a year 
had netted close on ten thousand 
pounds by sheer audacity, and who had 
been “wanted” by the police of more 
than one town in England. 

Blue-eyed Lilian and blue-eyed Piet 
presently strolled off together. Sylvia 
and her mother gazed after them for a 
few moments. Then the latter observed 
tentatively : 

“A handsome couple, are they not?” 

“Very,” Sylvia agreed. ; 

“And quite a ‘case.’ I have never 
known Lilian so taken with a man be- 
fore.” 

“He is a nice fellow.” 

“And well off, too. I was listening 
when you were questioning him about 
his position yesterday. How cleverly 
you did it, Sylvia!” 

“He saw through it, though,” Sylvia 
said thoughtfully. “With all his frank 
manners, I believe that young man has 
a keen eye to the main chance. You 
know the fault of the Dutch—giving 
too little and asking too much. I fancy 
Master Piet has something of the na- 
tional characteristic.” 

“He doesn’t seem to me a bit grabbv 
or mercenary,” protested her mother. 
“From what he told you, he is in a good 
position in that firm in Hatton Garden. 
And he is heir to a rich bachelor uncle 
in Edinburgh.” 

“T must get more details out of him 
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about that uncle,” observed Sylvia. “I 
don’t want Lilian to lose her head about 
him before I make sure of his financial 
position.” 

“Dear, how suspicious and cold- 
hearted you modern girls are!” pro- 
tested Mrs. Sligh, who now passed, by 
Sylvia’s directions, as “Mrs, Trevor 
Cavendish.” “When I was playing in 
‘Pinafore’ and your poor papa courted 
me, I never stopped to ask how much 
he had. I just fell in love with him 
and married him.” 

Sylvia was too kind to remind her 
mother that the marriage had resulted 

) her mother and father in twenty-five 

ears of living beyond their means, and 
had ended in Mr. Sligh’s tragic suicide 
owing to his money troubles. 

“T don’t think Lilian is any more cal- 
culating than you were, mater, dear,” 
was all she said. “But she is not strong 
enough to rough it.. And that is why | 
must make sure that this young Dutch- 
man has enough to keep her.” 


“ey 


You forget, dear, that I am to have 


eighty thousand pounds from your late 


Uncle Jonas. We have only had five 
thousand advanced far, and it is 
eight months since he died. But they 
assured you in Chicago it would soon 
be settled. I mentioned the fact to Mr. 
Van Lennen two days ago, when we 
had a long confidential talk. And he let 
slip that his uncle had those horrid Con 
tinental ideas, and that he would never 
think of allowing his heir to marry a 
girl without a marriage portion——” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before? 
We might have prevented them from 
being so much together.” 

“Why should we?” asked Mrs. Sligh 
in surprise. “I am quite ready to give 
a few thousand pounds to my darling 
Lilian on her marriage if her happiness 
depends upon it.” 

Sylvia made no remark, but her fresh 
color paled. 

How could she tell credulous, 
innocent lady at her that Uncle 
Jonas was alive and well and as penni- 
less as he had always been, and that 
his fortune as well as his death were 
figments of her own fertile brain, in- 
vented in order to raise money? 


SO 


this 
side 
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She had gone too far to draw back. 
For eight months her family had been 
living in luxury on an imaginary for- 
tune. To undeceive them Sylvia would 
12ave had to reveal her own daring and 
unprincipled devices. Brave as she 
was, she dared not do that. She could 
justify her conduct in her own mind 
by protesting that she only robbed the 
rich and the undeserving, of whose 
snobbishness, vanity, or silliness she 
had taken advantage for her own ends. 
But own herself as a cunning adven- 
turess to these near ones who loved and 
believed in her Sylvia could not do. 

She reflected for a few moments, 
looking intently forward to the spot 
where Lilian, in a perfectly cut white 
serge gown, stood by the side-of her 
new admirer, shading her eyes with a 
rose-colored sunshade, and alternately 
fixing them on some point in the lovely 
scenery through which they were trav- 
eling, and raising them to the hand- 
some face of Piet Van Lennen. 

Did she really love him, Sylvia won- 
dered. 

The young couple had seen each 
other daily from morning until night 
in the close proximity of fellow travel- 
ers by boat. Sylvia and her relatives 
traveled in the style of wealthy people. 
Their tailor-made gowns were from 
Bond Street, their dinner toilets from 
Paris. They had been seen off by a 
groom in livery, and everything about 
them suggested ample means. Sylvia 
gathered from the young Dutchman’s 
talk with her mother that he had no 
idea of throwing himself away. Was 
it merely the thriftiness of his race, she 
asked herself, or was it possible that 
he, too, belonged to the adventurer 
class, and that it was Lilian’s supposed 
fortune and not her charming self 
which attracted him? 

Sylvia was filled with a motherly 
anxiety to see her sister married and 
settled. She wanted her to be rich, but 
she also wanted her to be happy. Ill 
health of all kinds was unknown to 
Sylvia; but Lilian had been reared with 
difficulty, and passed each winter in a 
succession of violent colds. She was a 
girl of sweet disposition, not in the 
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least clever, rigid in principle, thought- 
ful, and very sensitive. 

Sylvia could not bear the thought 
that Lilian might have ker feelings 
played with. If she loved this young 
Dutchman, Miss Sligh resolved that 
she should marry him, and that the 
necessary marriage portion should be 
raised somehow. 

And that she did indeed love him 
became certain that evening, when, at 
the Glasgow hotel, Lilian came to her 
elder sister, and, laying her hands on 
her shoulders and her cheek against 
Sylvia’s, murmured: 

“T feel so exceedingly happy!” 

“You are in love with Mr. Van Len- 
nen; is that what you mean, dear?” 

“Tt isn’t exactly what I mean. 
I—I do like him very much. 
has told me he loves me.” 

“You have known him but a very lit- 
tle time 

“Oh, but Sylvia, dear, I don’t think 


But 
And he 


that has anything to do with it!” pro- 
tested lovely, blushing Lilian. 

The next morning Sylvia asked Mr. 
Van Lennen to take her for a walk, and 


showed herself in so sympathetic a 
light that the young man gave her his 
confidence. 

“Your sister is of all ladies the most 
beautiful,” he said enthusiastically. “I 
hope you will not think I have too much 
said to her? You must understand, 
Miss Cavendish, my Uncle Herman in 
Edinburgh brought me up and gives 
me an allowance. I am with him in 
business to join later. He is a dia 
mond merchant, the most known in 
Edinburgh. He wishes me to marry, 
and I long to present to him your sis 
ter.” 

“How do you know he will like her ?” 

“How can he otherwise do? She is 
beautiful and good, of a good family, 
and rich.” 

“Englishmen don’t bother about their 
wives being rich, Mr. Van Lennen.” 

“But in Holland we feel we can love 
just so well when there is no fear of 
poverty. Especially the older Dutch 
people require a dot with a bride. It 
helps a young couple to start in life.” 
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“A man should owe his start in life 
to his brains,” 

“If his brains are strong enough for 
that, it is no doubt good,” returned the 
sober young Dutchman. “But my uncle 
has always said the same. ‘Piet, bring 
me a betrothed with six thousand 
pounds, and I will give you another six 
thousand to start married life with.” 

“Even if your uncle gives his con- 
sent, you will have to consult mother 
and me,” Sylvia said. “We don’t give 
dots in England. And we really never 
had any idea of Lilian marrying into 
what, after all, is trade.” 

“My uncle’s business and his invest- 
ments bring him in some thousands by 
the year,” Van Lennen returned. ‘He 
could not so much make by being sim- 
ply a gentleman. But it is not easy to 
find a family more distinguished in 
Amsterdam than the Van Lennens.” 

“Why did your uncle leave Amster- 
dam?” 

“T will tell you the truth,” Piet said, 
after a little hesitation, “but I must ask 
you not to speak of it again. My uncle, 
who is sixty-four, was well known in 
Amsterdam as the best expert in dia- 
monds. He employed the best cutters. 
One of them was a Russian anarchist. 
He found that this man was robbing 
him, and denounced him. The fellow 
uttered dreadful threats as he was con- 
demned to prison, and directly after- 
ward some Russian friends of his blew 
up my uncle’s shop. My uncle had time 
to run away, and little was stolen. But 
my uncle, who is a very nervous man, 
had a fright so severe that he has never 
since lived in Holland. Yet it was 
twenty years ago.” 

You will be staying with him, of 
course,” said Sylvia. “Where does he 
live ?” 

“He is so old-fashioned that he lives 
over his shop in Prince’s Street. He 
feels safe there from burglary, as every 
window has electrical contrivances. But 
I shall not be with him. He will pay 
my bill at the Clans Hotel, in which he 
has an interest. May I hope that you 
and your mother and Miss Lilian will 
be likewise at the Clans? The cooking 
is good, and for friends of mine——” 
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“T will speak to mother about it. We 
like you very much, Mr. Van Lennen,” 
Sylvia said with her pleasant smile, 
“but we don’t want to be too encourag- 
ing. Lilian is young to think of mar- 
rying. She ought to see the world a 
little 

“T would like that she and I should 
see it together—on our honeymoon!” 
the young Dutchman said with enthusi- 


asm. 


CHAPTER If. 


Herman Van Lennen sat at dinner 
with his nephew. He was a short man 
and exceedingly broad and stout. His 
mall, cunning blue eyes overlooked a 
vast expanse of pale cheek, terminating 
in a pointed sandy beard. He had an 
appetite in proportion to his size, and 
had just finished a copious meal, served 
by his Dutch housekeeper, who, with 
her husband and daughter, constituted 
his domestic staff. 

“You promised to tell me your opin- 
ion of Miss Lilian Trevor Cavendish 
after dinner, uncle,” Piet said to him 
in Dutch as they drank their coffee and 
liqueur. 

Mr. Van Lennen did nothing in a 
hurry. He finished his coffee and co- 
enac before he replied. 

“When a young man chooses a wife,” 
he then said, “he should ask three 
things: will she be a good wife and a 
good mother, and will she bring a good 
dot? Your Lilian is nothing, a shadow. 
You should have chosen a stout, bright- 
colored Dutchwoman.” 

“T have never seen a girl I admire 
and feel I could love like this one. You 
must own, uncle, that she is beautiful.” 

“T do not call a ghost beautiful. The 
other one is more to my liking, bigger, 
healthier, and more intelligent.” 

“There is nothing beautiful about 

But she and her mother are both 
of a very good family, and 


want to know more about that. 
You say they are to have eighty thou- 
sand pounds from a will before the end 
of this year. What are they living on 
now ?” | 
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“TI believe they have borrowed a few 
thousands on it Ye 

“Ah! Borrowed! And before they 
got this borrowed money, what did they 
live upon, eh? What was Mr. Trevor 
Cavendish ?” 

“My dear uncle, it is easy to see they 
are well brought up ladies and not ad- 
venturesses,” 

“Without being adventuresses, they 
may not be rich enough for my heir. 
IT agree that they are ladies, well edu- 
cated and agreeable. But is Mrs. Tre- 
vor Cavendish ready to give this white- 
faced Lilian six thousand pounds when 
she marries, and another ten thousand 
at her death?” 

“Mrs. Trevor Cavendish told me she 
would certainly give that dot to Lilian. 
As to the other sum, I will leave that 
for you to discuss with ler.” 

“T would rather talk to that plain 
girl,” Van Lennen said. ‘She has the 
brains of the family.” 

“She is clever,” Piet agreed. “But 
Lilian is much sweeter and more gen- 
tle. This morning I went with Lilian 
church where Knox used to 

She is pious, and she sang the 
in a voice of true music, looking 
angel. By the way——” 

He stopped suddenly, and reddened, 
as though he regretted having spoken. 
[lis uncle’s sharp eyes perceived his 
hesitation, which aroused his curiosity. 

“Come, come! There is something 
about her you do not wish me to know,” 
he said. 

“Tt is nothing, or next to nothing,” 
Piet replied. “I was carrying her 
prayer book, an ivory-covered one, and 
I dropped it. The cover slipped off, and 
I noticed that the fly leaf, which had 
been stuck down, was half torn off. On 
it were the words: ‘To Lilian Sligh on 
her sixteenth birthday, from her fa- 
ther.’ And the date was two years 


the 
reach. 
nns 
like an 


ago. 
“Lilian Sligh, eh? Not Lilian Tre- 
vor Cavendish! Then they 
changed their name?” 
“Probably they had to take another 
name when they came into this for- 
tune.” 
“Possibly. 


have 


Take my advice and say 
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nothing about it. Who is their law- 
yer?” 

“A Mr. Bridges, of Lincoln’s 
Fields. Mrs. Trevor Cavendish 
mentioned his name to me more 
pence.” 

Mr. Van Lennen made a note in his 
pocketbook. 

“IT will have a little correspondence 
with this Mr. Bridges,” he said. 
“Meantime, don’t go too far. Every 
thing depends upon my consent, re 
member. I do not care much for the 
young woman. But if you are set upon 
it, I will not stand in your light if ] 
find she is really a good match in every 
way.” 

Herman Van Lennen had in reality 
no suspicion of the genuineness of the 
Trevor Cavendishs’ position. It was 
part of his natural bent of mind to dis 
trust all strangers, especially women. 
He was anxious for his nephew to 
marry, but he regretted that he could 
not settle him with a solidly built 
Dutchwoman of fortune. 

That evening he wrote to Mr. 
Bridges, whose address he looked up in 
a London directory, the following 
epistle : 

Sir: My nephew, Piet Van Lennen, has 
presented to me some clients of yours who 
are traveling under the name of Trevor 
Cavendish. As my nephew is dependent 
upon me, and has been paying one of these 
ladies some attention, I write to you in con- 
fidence as one man of business to another to 
make a few inquiries about the family before 
I allow things to go any further. What is 
the income of these ladies? Who was Mr. 
Trevor Cavendish? When did he die? What 
fortune did he leave? Who was this rela- 
tive in Chicago who is said to have _ be- 
queathed to them eighty thousand pounds? 
And why do these ladies call themselves 
lrevor Cavendish when their real name is 
Sligh? 


Inn 
has 
than 


The last question was a chance shot 
on the part of Mr. Van Lennen. 

His letter found Mr. Bridges in’a 
frame of mind unfavorable toward 
Sylvia and her family. 

Less than a year before, at the time 
of Mr. Sligh’s ruin and tragic suicide, 
Mr. Bridges, who had known the 
Slighs for some years, felt sorry for 
them. He had suggested that they 
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should go out governessing, or take in 
lodgers in a cheap neighborhood, as 
they were totally without means. But 
that remarkable young woman, Miss 
Sylvia Sligh, had contrived to start a 
motor car and a chauffeur, to send her 
brothers to a good school, to put up at 
the best hotels, and to rent an estate in 
Lancashire for herself and family to 
live in, 

How she had done it Mr. Bridges 
could not guess. All that he had raised 
upon expectations from the Chicago 
will was twenty-five pounds ; and it was 
certainly not on the interest of that sum 
that the family were living. 

He returned a guarded reply to Mr. 
Van Lennen’s inquiries. Mr. Bridges’ 
jetter, which reached Edinburgh four 
days after the dispatch of Mr. Van 
Lennen’s, was as follows: 


Sir: In answer to your letter, I have 
known the family of whom you write for 
some years, but am not at present acting for 
them. The lady’s husband died about a year 
ago. I understand that her brother, who 
lived in Chicago, left her the sum you men- 
tion; but I am not in possession of any 
details on the subject. I know nothing of 
their present source of income. I believe 
that their reason for adopting another name 
was in consequence of a painful family epi- 
sode, which, however, reflects no discredit 
upon them. 


The letter by no means satisfied Mr. 


Van Lennen. During the four inter- 
vening days he had twice dined with 
the Trevor Cavendishs, and had taken 
almost a liking to Sylvia on account of 
her skill in guessing at the exact value 
of jewels which he had shown her. 

She, for her part, had not been wast- 
ing her time. Piet Van Lennen was 
anxious to show the beauties of Edin 
burgh to the ladies; but while Lilian 
reveled in the picturesqueness and his- 
toric interest of the Castle, the Canon 
gate, and Holyrood, and grew ecstatic 
at the view from Arthpr’s Seat, and 
her mother reveled in the shops in 
Prince’s Street, Sylvia denied herself 
these joys, and spent her time at a Ber- 
litz School for Languages. 

She also asked many questions con- 
cerning Mr. Van Lennen, and learned 
that the Dutchman possessed all the 
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“Jimness” of his race, and that in bus- 
iness dealings with him even the “canny 
Scot” had to be on his guard. 

Mr. Van Lennen was always ready 
to lend money on good security, and a 
great number of valuable diamonds had 
come into his possession by that means. 

Sylvia’s forte lay in her swift percep- 
tion of character. She knew that a man 
like Herman Van Lennen was difficult 
to deceive. He was taciturn, suspicious, 
and always on his guard. She had a 
plan in her mind by which to outwit 
him; but she was resolved not to use it 
unless her hand were forced. 

“If I do anything illegal, I am being 
driven into it this time!” said Sylvia 
to herself. 

Herman Van Lennen little knew 
what he was drawing down upon his 
head when, within an hour of receiv- 
ing Mr. Bridges’ letter, he telephoned 
over to the Clans Hotel, asking wheth- 
er Miss Trevor Cavendish were in, and, 
if so, whether she would come over and 
have a cup of tea and a chat with him. 

Miss Trevor Cavendish was in, hav- 
ing just returned from her Berlitz les- 
son. Piet and her relatives were out 
on an excursion to the Rosslyn chapel. 
Sylvia made her way at once to Prince’s 
Street, and, ringing at the house en- 
trance, which was separate from the 
shop, was shown up by Mr. Van Len- 
nen’s housekeeper into that gentleman’s 
flat. 

The diamond merchant was seated in 
his handsomely furnished study before 
a massive desk, from the drawers of 
which Sylvia had seen him produce 
parcels of loose gems. He turned to 
ereet her with such a smile as the spi- 
der of nursery rhyme might have given 
on the entry into his parlor of the in- 
nocent fly, and ordered “tea and cakes” 
of his servant. 

“T heard from my nephew that you 
were too busy writing letters to go with 
the others,” he said genially. “So I 
thought I would take the opportunity 
of showing vou the difference between 
Cape and Brazilian and what were 
called Golconda diamonds. Here are 
specimens of each.” 

Then, as Sylvia drew her chair near 
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the desk, and lowered her head to look, 
Van Lennen asked suddenly: 
“Which do you prefer, Miss Sligh?” 


CHAPTER III. 


Sylvia could control her expression 
and her voice, but not her color. 

Van Lennen saw it rush into 
cheeks as he used her correct name. 

He began to laugh softly. 

“You see I have found out all about 
you,” he said. 

She held her breath, 

All about her? Had he indeed found 
out that? And if not that, how much? 

She looked him straight in the eyes, 
with a frank, questioning stare. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“T do not let my nephew marry a girl 
unless I learn everything which con- 
cerns her. That was a very painful 
episode which led you to change your 
name. I do not blame you for that,” 
Van Lennen said, quoting from the 
lawver’s letter, and watching her face 
closely as ‘he spoke. 

“Thank you!” 

“But with regard to that will, and 
the money you have borrowed on your 
expectations. Chicago is a long way 
off i 

“Mr. Van Lennen,” Sylvia said, in- 
terrupting him, “I do not know by 
what right you take it upon yourself to 
talk to me about the private affairs of 
‘my family.” 

“T should not care one jot about them 
if there was not some idea of your sis- 
ter entering my family,” retorted Mr. 
Van Lennen. “For that reason I object 
to the way in which we have been de- 
ceived.” 

“Deceived ?” 

“Yes. Is your name Trevor Caven- 
dish or is it Sligh? You don’t answer. 
I will ask you another question: Apart 
from this Chicago legacy, from what 
scource is your income derived? Again 
you are silent. As Piet’s guardian, if 
there is to be any idea of marriage, I 
shall take it upon me to find out else- 
where this information you will not 
give. Ah, now you are going red and 
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white,” the old gentleman continued, 
rubbing his hands gleefully. “It is clear 
you don’t want me to do that!” 

Miss Sligh rose from her seat with 
the mien of an outraged duchess. 

“Did you ask me here simply to in- 
sult me?” she asked in trembling tones. 
“Against our wills my mother and I 
were willing to forget all distinctions 
of rank and allow Lilian to marry into 
trade. That is because we believed that 
your family was old and that you and 
your nephew were gentlemen. But no 
gentleman would have spoken to an un- 
protected girl as you have just done to 
me!” 

She turned her back upon him and 
pressed her handkerchief to her eyes. 
They were dry, but she was agitated. 
In a flash she saw that this marriage 
was impossible. She was sorry for Lil- 
ian, but she dared not risk that man’s 
investigations. 

“Come, come!” Van Lennen said 
roughly. “You complain about my 
being in trade. Pray how did your 
father make his money? Who was he 
even, since you travel under an alias?” 

Sylvia snatched up her gloves, and 
began to move toward the door, through 
which the tea tray was being brought 
by the housekeeper. 

““As soon as I see your nephew,” Syl- 
via said, “TI shall tell him that my moth- 
er and I decline to consider his pro- 
posal. We are women of birth and 
breeding and fortune, Mr. Van Len- 
nen. We are not used to these huck- 
stering ways, these coarse and unjust 
suspicions, these insulting questions.” 

“Which you don’t want to answer!” 
added the Dutchman phlegmatically, “I 
am sorry you won't have any tea, Miss 
—Sligh. But I quite agree with you 
that all idea of a match between your 
sister and my nephew should be got rid 
of. I shall give Piet orders not to see 
her again. I won’t have my heir mar- 
ried to a girl who is afraid to use her 
own name, and whose relations cannot 
explain their position, and sneer at 
trade.” 

Breaking the news to Lilian was the 
bad part of the business. She came 
back from her excursion looking pret- 


tier than she had ever done, her deli- 
cate cheeks flushed and her blue eyes 
shining. Piet was only an ordinary 
young man with good looks, high spir- 
its, and a somewhat stolid nature; but 
to Lilian he was the most interesting 
person in the world. 

He had been talking sentimentally 
about their future life, while Lilian 
blushed and her mother beamed ap- 
proval; and now, on their return to 
the hotel, stony-hearted Sylvia informed 
them that the marriage could never take 
place, that old Mr. Lennen had been 
“coarsely insulting,” and that they must 
leave Edinburgh the next morning. 

“Why should I be made wretched for 
life because you choose to go and quar- 
rel witlr Piet’s uncle?” Lilian cried, re- 
belling at last. “It is cruelly unfair, 
Sylvia! But Piet will. never give me 
up!” 

“He is not an Englishman, and I am 
afraid you will find he will do just what 
his uncle tells him,” Sylvia said sadly. 
“Old Mr. Van Lennen, who is only a 
money-lending tradesman, sent for me 
to say we were impostors who don't 
dare to use our own name, and that he 
would forbid his nephew to marry 
you. 

“Whose fault is it that we don’t use 
our own name?” inquired Lilian. 

Then she burst into tears in her moth- 
er’s arms and went dinnerless to bed. 

Piet Van Lennen did not go dinner- 
less. Nothing had ever yet affected the 
young Dutchman’s appetite. But he ar- 
gued for three hours with his uncle, 
and at length gloomily agreed to see 
Lilian only once more to say farewell, 
on pain of disinheritance. 

The good-by was said the next morn- 
ing in the hall of the Clans Hotel, 
which was littered with the ladies’ lug- 
gage. Sylvia suffered almost as much 
as her sister, the sight of whose white 
face and red-rimmed eyes cut her to 
the heart. 

“T’ll be even with that old monster 
for making Lilian miserable!’ Sylvia 
said to herself as she noted the plead- 
ing gaze in the girl’s eyes as they rested 
upon Piet’s troubled face. 

Lilian sobbed in a corner of the om- 
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nibus all the way to the station. Not 
until they were inside the train did she 
address Sylvia. 

“You might at least have let him 
come to the station!” she said then, 
“You don’t seem to have any heart at 
all!” 

In an instant, as the train was be- 
ginning to move, Sylvia seized a large 
hand bag she was carrying and sprang 
out upon the platform. 

“Good-by! I will see if I can make 
things right, and come and join you 
later !’’ she cried to her mother and sis- 
ter as the train steamed out of the sta- 
tion. 

She did not go back to the Clans 
Hotel, nor did she call in Prince’s 
Street. A young lady who looked very 
like her took a room in a busy hotel 
near the station and gave the name of 
“Mrs. Brooks from London.” The 
lady’s veil was down, and the hotel was 
full of holiday visitors, therefore not 
much attention was paid to her. But 
when Mrs. Brooks went out for a walk, 
her smart traveling dress had _ been 
exchanged for rusty black garments, 
and the hair just visible under her big, 
bell-shaped hat was gray. 

Apparently the hat did not please her, 
for in a cheap milliner’s she bought an 
old-fashioned bonnet. Her next pur- 
chase was in a shop for motor articles, 
at which she asked for a “cap for my 
carbureter spindle.” 

She handled the three-inch metal 
tube lovingly, and smiled as she thrust 
it into her pocket. 

Returning to her hotel, she wrote a 
letter to Mr. Herman Van Lennen in 
a remarkable handwriting which she 
had never used before. Sylvia was a 
very clever penwoman. In it she de- 
scribed herself as a visitor passing 
through Edinburgh, a Mrs. Brooks, 
cousin of Lord Petersfield of Craigie 
Lodge. 

She was short of money, she said, but 
had some diamond ornaments she would 
be glad to dispose of if Mr. Van Len- 
nen cared to purchase them. But she 
would ask to be allowed to call after 
his business hours, as she did not wish 
her money difficulties to be known to 
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every one, and would be glad if he 
would make an appointment that even- 
ing. 

A messenger took the letter, and 
within an hour an answer was returned 
which stated that Mr. Van Lennen was 
not buying much at present, but that he 
would look at Mrs. Brooks’ trinkets, if 
she would call at his private residence 
at half-past eight. 

A shabby elderly woman was admit- 
ted by Mr. Van Lennen’s housekeeper 
into his door at the appointed time. She 
stooped, and appeared short on account 
of the thickness of her figure, an effect 
produced by wearing an old black coat 
and skirt above a serge tailor-made 
gown. Under her bonnet her gray hair 
lay in bands upon her face, and gray 
evebrows surmounted eyes furnished 
with tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles. 

She spoke with a foreign accent as 
she gave her name as Mrs. Brooks, and 
she was shown by the housekeeper into 
Mr. Van Lennen’s study. 

The diamond merchant was pleased 
with himself, He considered that he 
had got rid of the Trevor Cavendish 
women in a masterly fashion, and he 
was even inclined to be civil to this ill- 
cressed old person, who timidly laid a 
case containing jewelry on his desk. 

He bent down to examine the stones. 

“Nothing out of the way,” was his 
comment. “I have dozens of rings bet- 
ter than these downstairs, which I sell 
for twenty-five pounds. The watch is 
pretty, but se 

Before he could utter another word 
the case was snatched up, closed, and 
thrust into the pocket of his nocturnal 
visitor, who stood before him trans- 
formed into a mznad. 

Her eyes gleamed behind her spec- 
tacles and her teeth were clinched. In 
her uplifted hand she held a small metal 
cylinder which his horrified eyes recog- 
nized as a bomb. 

A string of words in Russian broke 
from her lips. Sylvia’s Berlitz studies 
had not been wasted. 

“You know me!” she said at last in 
English, with a strong foreign accent. 
“T am Vera Virchoff, and it was my 
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cousin you got imprisoned twenty years 
ago. We never forget. This bomb was 
made for you. I have but to throw it 
down, and——” 

Mr. Van Lennen’s face had become 
of an ashy tint. His huge frame was 
trembling, and in his eyes abject ter- 
ror was written. He made a move- 
ment to rise from his chair and reach 
the bell; but in an instant the woman 
clutched him by the shoulder. 

“Keep still, you coward!” she mut- 
tered. “You are doomed to die! With- 
in a few seconds of my throwing this 
bomb you will be blown into the air!” 

“Don’t throw it!” gasped Van Len- 
nen, almost voiceless from fear. “I 
will give you anything you like to spare 
me!” 

“T cannot betray my cause. 
serve to die!” 

She raised her arm, but he caught at 
it with trembling fingers. 

“T will make a rich woman of you!” 
he whined. “Only let me off, and I 
will give you enough to set you up in 
life. ” 


You de- 


Look ! 

He dragged out a drawer of his desk 
with shaking hands, and showed her a 
bag of loose diamonds glittering in the 
electric light. 

“They are worth over two thousand 
pounds,” he whimpered. “Take them, 
for mercy’s sake, and let me live! You 
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might kill yourself, too, over this busi- 
ness.” 

“Do you think I care?” the lady in- 
quired, 

But she made a clutch at the bag of 
diamonds, and then retreated backward 
toward the door of the room, holding 
the metal cylinder threateningly in the 
air. 

“Tf you move, I throw it!” she hissed 
out. 

A few seconds later she was outside 
the door, had turned the key upon her 
host, and was flying down the stairs 
and into the street. 

Here she hailed a passing cab, gave 
the direction of the railway station, 
and, springing inside, she dragged off 
her bonnet and wig and odd black cos- 
tume, and revealed herself as Miss Syl- 
via Sligh in her invariable tailor-made 
gown and a motor cap she pulled out 
of her pocket. 

In her pocket also was a bag of Mr. 
Van Lennen’s diamonds, the possession 
of which gave her intense satisfaction. 

“T didn’t frighten him half enough,” 
she reflected regretfully, “and I ought 
to have got much more out of him. I 
always meant that he should pay my 
poor Lilian’s dot. But it was a game I 
dared not keep up too long with such 
a cunning old coward as Herman Var 
Lennen !” 


THE LORD’S SHARE 


HE “Good Lord’s Share”’—so those in Provence say, 
When, from their heaped-up feast on Christmas Day, 
They send a portion to the waiting souls 
Who sit outside, but must not miss their doles. 


All honor to the old Provencal way! 

And why not ours, blessing and blest as they? 
Go forth, my heart, and of thy portion share: 
’Tis littlke—nay, it is the “Good Lord’s Share.” 


Epiru M. THoMas. 
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“TOOR old Bridge! 
4 They are going to de- 
sert you at last. Now 
that your usefulness 
is over they are go- 
ing to turn you out 
into the streets to 
beg, and, perhaps, to 


Bridge is dead! Long live Auction 
Bridge! 

Before at all proceeding to analyze 
the game of auction bridge, or “‘auc- 
tion,’ as it is certain some day to be 
called, we must pause for a moment 
and consider why bridge has been dis- 
placed at all. What was its weakest 
point? Where was it vulnerable? How 
could it be improved upon? The an- 
swer is Obvious. The dealer and his 
partner had too great an advantage 
over the nondealers. Not only could 
they declare, irrevocably, the trump 
that would help them the most, but 
they could, in the event of their both 
having poor hands, practically shut out 
their adversaries by declaring a spade. 

All this sort of thing was naturally 
very annoying to the nondealer. The 
dealer’s advantage was altogether too 
great. At all other well-regulated card 
games, the dealer is not so favored. 
In poker, the dealer has virtually no 
advantage at all. In old-fashioned 
whist, the turned card is only an infin- 
itesimal help to him. In piquet, the 
nondealer has considerably the best of 
the bargain, but in bridge everything 
and everybody must stand aside and 
favor the dealer wherever they may. 

There is another vital objection to 
bridge. It is often a trifle too cer- 


tain. The element of the unknown is 
hardly strong enough, particularly in 
trump declarations. A hand with seven 
clubs to the three top honors is almost 
certain to score two or more by cards 
in clubs. A heart make with six fairly 
high hearts and an outside ace and king 
is, even before a card has been led, 
almost sure to score the odd or better 

Still a third disadvantage in bridge 
is the fact that the dealer's partner 
is prevented from declaring a better 
suit just because the dealer has al- 
ready declared. How often, at bridge, 
have we seen the dealer declare dia- 
monds, when dummy could have infi- 
nitely improved the dealer’s situation by 
declaring hearts. It seems to me that 
a third of all the original heart makes 
could have been improved by dummy’s 
jumping in after the declaration and 
declaring no trumps. In such cases, 
the dealer very often has the hearts 
and dummy has strength in the other 
suits; but, just because the dealer has 
murmured the word “hearts”—hearts it 
must remain, for ail time, and to the 
brink of eternity. 

The last objection to bridge is that 
one cannot bid for the trump. The 
bidding element, which is so fascinat- 
ing in such card games as skat, solo 
whist, five hundred, nap, auction 
pinochle, etc., etc., is entirely missing 
in bridge, 

Now, all four of these weaknesses 
in the game of bridge have been recti- 
fied in auction. Auction is nothing 
more than bridge, without these rad- 
ical defects. 

Lately, the game of auction bridge 
has made giant strides in Boston and 
















































New York, and, as so many of my 
readers have asked me to say a few 
words about it, I have taken this op- 
portunity of introducing the game to 
their—I hope—favorable attention. 

First of all, let me say that the game 
is, except for a few details, exactly like 
bridge. I shall assume, in the follow- 
ing pages, that my readers are all fa- 
miliar with the game of bridge—its 
laws, etiquette, leads, declarations, 
honor values, and system of scoring. 
The rules of bridge must be applied 
by my readers to all auction situations 
not specifically dealt with in this arti- 
cle. I shall allude to the player who 
plays the hand as the player, his part- 
ner as the dummy, the leader as the 
leader—he is always to the left of 
the player—and to the leader’s partner 
as third hand, 

Auction differs from bridge chiefly 
in the matter of bidding for the right 
to play the hand. The dealer, having 
looked at his cards, must make a 
declaration—he is the only one of the 
four players who must declare—that is 
to say, he must agree, or contract, to 
make at least the odd trick in no 
trumps, or in any one of the four suits. 
He cannot at once pass the make to 
dummy, as in bridge. The leader may 
now pass the dealer’s bid, i. e.: declare 
himself as being satisfied, or he may 
double, i. e.: make the dealer’s bid of, 
let us say, one spade trick, worth four 
below the line, instead of two; or he 
may bid a greater number of tricks in 
the same suit as the dealer, or the same 
number—that is, in this case, one—in 
a higher suit; or, last of all, he may 
bid, or contract, to make a greater 
number of tricks in a higher suit. The 
right to double, or overbid, goes, in 
turn, to the left. Dummy is now at 
liberty to pass, double, or make a high- 
er call. After him the third hand, 
and after the third hand, the dealer 
may again jump into the fray and out- 
bid the last bidder. This process goes 
on until three players, in order, have 
passed. That is, refused to double or 
outbid the last bidder, 

Let us suppose that the dealer has 
called “one spade.” The leader has 
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passed, and the dummy has called one 
club. Third hand has called two 
spades—which is a higher count than 
one club, as two tricks in a suit are 
reckoned more difficult to secure than 
one trick in a suit, although the scor- 
ing value of two spades is no greater 
than the one club. Dealer has then bid 
one diamond; leader, three spades; 
dummy, one heart; third hand, two 
clubs; dealer, four spades; leader, one 
no trump; dummy, two diamonds; 
third hand, three clubs; dealer, six 
spades; leader, two hearts; dummy, 
four clubs; third hand, three diamonds; 
dealer, five clubs; leader, two no 
trumps, etc., etc., until, for purposes 
of argument, the dealer has bid seven 
tricks at no trumps, which is the high- 
est bid, except that it can be doubled 
and redoubled; but, after a redouble, 
there shall be no more doubling. Thus, 
any one of the players may agree to 
make a grand slam in no trumps (84) 
and any other player can double the 
call (168), only to be redoubled by an- 
other (336). After this, there can be 
no more doubling. 

The play of the two combined hands 
always rests with the partners who 
make the final call. When two part- 
ners have both made declarations in 
the same suit, the partner—not the ad- 
versary—who made the first call in 
that particular suit is the player who 
must play the hands, his partner be- 
coming the dummy, and his left-hand 
adversary becoming the leader. Thus, 
the dealer bids one heart, the leader 
bids one no trump, dummy bids two 
hearts, third hand bids two no trumps, 
and the dealer doubles two no trumps. 
The leader, dummy, and third hand all 
pass. That is, declare themselves satis 
fied. Now it rests with the leader to 
play the hand, as he made a call in 
no trumps before his partner did, not- 
withstanding the fact that his partner 
agreed to make more tricks in no 
trumps than he, the leader, did; and, 
also, notwithstanding the fact that the 
final bid has been doubled, as doubling 
does not carry with it the right to play 
the hand, but merely increases the 
value of the tricks when scored. 
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When the player of the two hands 
wins the number of tricks which 
were declared, or a greater num- 
ber, he scores below the line the 
full value of the tricks won, just as 
at bridge. When he fails, his adver- 
saries score, above the line, fifty 
points for each under trick ; that is, for 
each trick short of the number finally 
declared; or, if the declaration was 
doubled or redoubled, one hundred or 
two hundred respectively for each such 
trick. Neither the declarer nor his ad- 
versaries score anything below the line 
for that hand. The adversaries score 
as much for every under trick in, let 
us say, clubs, as they do in no trumps. 
Fifty is the invariable score for each 
under trick, unless the declaration has 
been doubled. 

The loss on the declaration of one 
spade is limited to one hundred points 
in respect of tricks, whether doubled 
or not. 

If a player makes a trump declara- 
tion out of turn, the adversary on his 
left may demand a new deal, or may 
allow the declaration so made to stand, 
in which case the bidding goes on as 
if the declaration had been made in 
order. 

If a player, in bidding, fails to call a 
sufficient number of tricks to overcall 
the precious declaration, he shall be 
considered to have declared the requi- 
site number of tricks in the call which 
he has made, and his partner shall be 
debarred from making any further 
declaration, unless either of the adver- 
saries double or overcall. 

After the final declaration has been 
accepted, a player is not entitled to 
give his partner any information as to 
any previous call, but he may inquire, 
at any time during the play of the 
hand, what was the value of the final 
declaration, 

Doubling and redoubling affect the 
score only, and not the value in de- 
claring—e. g., two diamonds will still 
overcall one no trump, although the 
no trump declaration has been doubled. 

A player cannot double his partner’s 
call, or redouble his partner’s double, 
but he may redouble a call of his part- 
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ner’s which has been doubled by an 
adversary, 

The act of doubling reopens the bid- 
ding. When a declaration has been 
doubled, any player, including the de- 
clarer or his partner, can, in his proper 
turn, make a further declaration of 
higher value. 

When a player, whose declaration has 
been doubled, fulfills his contract by 
winning the declared number of tricks, 
he scores a bonus of fifty points above 
the line, and a further fifty points for 
every additional trick which he may 
make. If he, or his partner, have re- 
doubled, the bonus is doubled. 

If the declarer fails to make the odd 
trick, his opponents may not score be- 
low the line. All they may score is 
the fifty points, a trick penalty—above 
the line, 

If a player doubles out of turn, 
the adversary on his left may demand 
a new deal. 

A declaration once made cannot be 
altered, unless it has been overcalled or 
doubled. 

A player may overbid the previous 
call any number of times and may also 
overbid his partner, but he cannot raise 
his own bid unless it has been over- 
called by another player, in the inter- 
val. 

I must add a few words as to scor- 
ing in auction, as the method employed 
is a trifle complicated. Honors, chi- 
cane, and slams are scored by the 
original holders exactly as in bridge. 

A game consists of thirty points ob- 
tained by tricks alone, when the de- 
clarer fulfills his contract, which are 
scored below the line, exclusive of any 
points counted for honors, chicane, 
slam, or under tricks, which are scored 
above the line, and which count exactly 
as in bridge. 

Every hand is played out, and any 
points in excess of the thirty points 
necessary for the game are counted, 
just as in bridge. 

When the declarer fulfills his con- 
tract, each trick above six counts two 
points in spades, four in clubs, six in 
diamonds, eight in hearts, and twelve 
in no trumps. 

































































At the end of the rubber, the total 
scores for tricks, under tricks, honors, 
chicane, and slam obtained by each 
side are added up, two hundred and 
fifty points are added to the score of 
the winners of the rubber, and the 
difference between the two scores is 
the number of points won, or lost, by 
the winners of the rubber. 

The penalty for each revoke is as 
follows: 

The adversaries add one hundred and 
fifty points to their score above the 
line, in addition to any liability which 
the revoking player may have incurred 
for failure to fulfill his contract, 

When either of the adversaries re- 
voke, the declarer may add one hun- 
dred and fifty points to-his score above 
the line, or may take three tricks from 
his opponents and add them to his own. 
Such tricks, taken as penalty, may as- 
sist the declarer to fulfill his contract, 
but they do not entitle him to score 
any bonus above the line, in the case 
of the declaration having been doubled 
or redoubled, 

Before I go into the matter of the 
declarations any more deeply, I want 
to add a few hints to beginners at 
auction; hints, I trust, which will be 
helpful, and which will save my readers 
a considerable sum of money if only 
they will keep them constantly in mind. 

(1.) Keep the score; declare to the 
score; double to the score; play to the 
score, 

(2.) At game all, twenty-four all, 
or in any similar situation, it is ob- 
viously wise to try hard to win the 
rubber; and, even if you have but faint 
hopes of winning the hand, to bid 
rather high and risk the loss of a trick 
or two, in the hopes of going out on 
the next deal, or of forcing your ad- 
versaries to overbid their hands; but 
remember that you may be doubled, and 
that your penalties for not fulfilling 
your contract may mount up to two or 
three hundred, or as much as you will 
win on the rubber; presuming, of 
course, that, on the next hand, you will 
have the luck to win it. 

(3.) Third hand must never leave 
his partner—the leader—with a spade 
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declaration. Spades may have been only 
a tentative call with him, and he may 
be itching to make a really strong bid, 
a thing which he cannot do _ unless 
somebody has overbid or doubled. 

(4.) Do not insist upon calling two, 
let us say, hearts—when you have a 
good heart suit—simply because your 
adversary has called one heart. It is 
often wiser, in such a case, not to over- 
bid, but simply to double, as the pen- 
alty points are higher than the points 
tor tricks, 

(5.) Do not bluff your adversaries 
too much, with a view to making them 
overbid their hands. The bluff may 
work, and they may leave you with 
the make, and hoist you by your own 
petard. 

(6.) Remember that it is seldom 
wise to bid your fullest strength at first, 

(7). Before leading, try hard to re- 
member the various declarations that 
have been made, and to draw logical 
inferences from them. 

(8.) When your own hand is diff- 
cult to open, lead from the suit in’ which 
your partner may have bid before be- 
ing overbidden. This is often particu- 
larly wise advice in opening a no 
trumper, 

(9.) A good declarer is better for 
a partner than a brilliant player. 

(10.) The best first declaration for 
the dealer is “one no trump’’—pro- 
vided, of course, that his hand justifies 
such a call. 

(11.) Remember that, in auction, 
much more than in bridge, you must 
bank more on your aces and kings than 
you must on your numerical strength 
in a suit, 

(12.) Doubling, let us say, a bid 
of three hearts, is very different from 
doubling a bid of one heart. It may 
not take a very powerful hand to pre- 
vent the declarer from making seven 
tricks, while it would to prevent his 
making nine. Try always to egg your 
adversaries along to a rash promise, 
and then pounce on them. 

(13.) If your penalties are a good 
deal higher than your opponents’ total 
score, let them go out, rather than 
risk a heavy penalty against you. Sim- 
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ply pocket the difference in your favor 
and commence another rubber. 

(14.) Try to figure out who is to 
be the leader. This matter of “who 
leads” makes a vast difference in many 
hands at auction. 

(15.) As the penalty is always 
fifty points a trick, no matter what the 
trump suit may be, it is easy to see that 
the bidder is continually laying odds 
on himself, because the penalty is al- 
ways greater than the reward. 

We come now to the matter of 
declarations, the most important part of 
auction, for, on it, depends a half of 
the skill of the best players. Natur- 
ally, the subject is a complicated one, 
and one about which four or five arti- 
cles might easily be written, but as my 
space is limited, I must content myself 
with a dozen or so observations on 
the matter, leaving my readers to learn 
more of the matter from bitter and 
costly experience, 

(1.) Bidding is often done, not with 
a view to fulfilling the bid, but to give 
information to one’s partner, and help 
him in making an overbid. 

(2.) Remember that only on your 
own, or your partner’s, declaration can 
you score toward game. The game 
cannot be won unless your side is the 
maker of the final trump. 

(3.) The right to play the dummy 
is worth, to a really good player, about 
one trick in every hand. 

(4.) Be careful not to call no 
trumps, after an adversary has made a 
generous bid in any particular suit, un- 
less you can stop that suit, as it is cer- 
tain to be led in case your no trump 
make is allowed to stand. 

(5.) Don’t cling to your bridge 
prejudice against declaring diamonds. 
The player must push his score along, 
in auction, by any and every means that 
is Certain. 

(6.) Trump honors in auction are 
not so important as in bridge, except 
as trick winners, because of the enor- 
mous penalty points and the increased 
points, two hundred and fifty, for the 
rubber. 

(7-) 


“One spade” is usually a ten- 
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tative call, sparring for wind, as it were. 
“Two spades” may or may not show a 
really good spade suit, but usually it 
denotes the former, 

(8.) Don’t overbid your adversaries 
any more than is necessary, unless you 
want to shut out a dangerous bid. Re- 
member the penalties! 

(9.) The second bidder should not 
double an original, or first, bid. It 
alarms the dealer’s partner, and tends 
to make him lie low out of the range 
of the zone of peril. 

(10.) When your partner has de- 
clared a suit in a hand which is being 
played as a no trumper, lead him the 
top of that suit, unless you have a par- 
ticularly strong suit of your own. 

(11.) The usual routine in declar- 
ing is “one spade”; “pass”; “two 
spades”; “pass.” This “two spades,” 
by dummy, gives the dealer a chance 
to come out of his shell and really tell 
the truth about his hand, although he 
need not tell all the truth about it at 
once. 

(12.) Never take your opponents 
“out of” a black suit call unless you 
see a reasonably good chance of mak- 
ing the game in a red suit, 

(13.) The man who declares a suit 
because he happens to hold five or six 
small cards in it is a very dangerous 
partner, indeed, and should be shunned 
as carefully as the upas tree. 

(14.) Above everything, remember 
that the possible loss entailed by failure 
at no trumps is precisely the same as 
the possible loss entailed by failure at 
spades—not one point more, either 
above or below the line. Mr. W. Dal- 
ton, the well-known English writer on 
bridge, has wisely said: “If I were to 
take on the job of giving lessons in 
auction bridge, this would be the first 
point which I should endeavor to im- 
press upon the minds of my pupils, 
and to impress so strongly that they 
would never lose sight of it. It is the 
main turning point of the whole game, 
that whereas the possible gain varies 
according to the value of the declara- 
tion, the possible loss remains abso- 
lutely the same.” 











A threw the 
book aside, It seemed 
as useless as her re- 
sort to the piano. 
She glanced again at 
the clock. For the 
fourth or fifth time 
she reassured herself 
as to having directed the butler to bring 
the telegram to her the moment it ar- 
rived, 

She arose from among the cushions 
and wandered aimlessly about the 
room. At one of the large windows 
she paused, gazing across the broad 
avenue. The leafless trees in the park 
were already growing shadowy in the 
lowering light. It was January. Hel- 
ena wondered vaguely when the days 
would begin to grow long again; more 
cheerful, sunshiny. Then, of a sudden, 
she realized that the people in one of 
the passing motor cars had seen her at 
the window; were friends; had waved. 
She drew back into the shadow of the 
heavy inner curtains. The sudden 
movement was involuntary, without 
purpose. But it flashed across Mrs. 
Brereton’s mind that its very thought- 
lessness accentuated its significance. 
She paused on the revelatory realiza 
tion, but held it for only a moment. 
It determined her. Abruptly, with an 
altered air, she crossed the large room 
to the bell. 

“Send Horton,” she said, when the 
butler appeared. “And come back in 
ten minutes or so. I shall have writ 
ten a note I want sent to Mrs. Callen- 
der’s immediately.” 

Mrs. Brereton sat at her small desk. 
She hesitated over the wording of the 
letter, seemed to almost shrink from 
it. In fact, the square of note paper 
was still blank, but for its small mon 
ogram, when her maid appeared. 


“T shall sail to-morrow,” Helena 
said, in a quiet, distinct voice, as though 
the decision was trivial, immaterial, 
more or less to have been expected. 
She did not look up. Possibly she did 
not care to see the blank surprise which 
the maid could not quite succeed in 
hiding. “See to things,’ Mrs. Brere- 
ton went on. ‘“There’s something or 
other sailing for Southampton—or Liv- 
erpool—to-morrow, I know. [I'll go 
aboard to-night. Follow as soon as you 
can get the luggage on.” 

“What—what will you take, mad 
am?” the maid veniured hesitantly. 

“Anything. Everything. I don’t 
know.” 

“The gown for Mrs. Callender’s to- 
night has come; do you take that, for 
instance, madam ?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, Horton.” The 
momentary resoluteness had dropped 
away from Helena. The pen drooped 
listlessly in her fingers. A suggestion 
of tired lines showed in her youthful, 
even, delicate features. I don’t know 
where I’ll go—or for how long. Just 
get me away from here first. Think 
for me.” 

It was some moments after the mai: 
had slipped quietly from the room be 
fore Mrs. Brereton picked up her pen 
again to begin her letter. She brushed 
the soft, brown hair wearily back from 
her forehead, still pausing meditatively 
for some time, even after she had got- 
ten no further than the two words: 
“Dear Evelyn.” She finally went on: 


I’m not coming to your wonderful dance 


to-night. I know “wonderful” is the word, 
my dear; your parties always are. I’m run- 
ning away. That’s the truth of it. I thought 
I could face it out. Every one one knows 
will be at your house to-night; it would be 
the supreme test. And now, at the last mo- 
ment, I’m not brave enough. You might 
think I would have hardened to it after these 
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two years of continual “tests,” day and 
night, since Craig cut it all here to live at 
one of his clubs or another. You're right; 
I've had to. But even you, Evelyn, can’t 
know all the courage it has taken to go on 
among people—smiling it down, pretending 
not to mind being a wife without a husband, 
worst of all knowing perfectly well that the 
very people I’ve got to depend on most are 
embroidering the unfairest stories on the 
facts. They won't let it go at just our not 
understanding each other; not trying hard 
enough to, perhaps; my jealousy; the tense, 
overwrought way all of us have come to live 
—simply the usual harmless, inconsequential 
incidents that unconsciously strain and tug 
till there’s a final break. And it hurts me 
more for Craig; their lies about him are of 
the sort that matter more. 

She drew out another sheet of paper, 
and wrote: 

But there’s something I haven’t told even 
you, Evelyn, dear. I’ve divorced him. The 
decree is to be signed to-day. One of those 
absurd Nevada affairs. I charged Craig 
with nonsupport. Fancy, generous Craig! 
Seems an innocent enough plea for the gos- 
sips; still I’m afraid, after the awful noto- 
riety the poor Garstons got for the same sort 
of divorce only the other day 

She stopped writing, conscious of 
some one having entered the room. 
Glancing up, she saw the butler. 

“The letter isn’t ready vet,” she said. 
Then she observed that the man had 
brought a card. “I can’t see any one 
to-day.” 

The servant moved away, hesitated, 
turned back. “Mr. Brereton asked very 
especially to see you, madam.” 

Mrs. Brereton stared at the man in- 
credulously. “Mr. Brereton?’ she 
echoed. “You mean my—you mean 
Mr. Craig Brereton?” 

The butler murmured an affirmative. 
Helena tried to think. She could not 
assort her jumbled thoughts. Finally 
she broke through the confusion with 
the simple direction to have him shown 
to the library. 

The husband and wife stood face to 
face. Neither spoke. Presently Hel- 
ena realized the intensity of her gaze. 
She pulled herself together. She 
smiled. She held out her hand with a 
sort of light, whimsical, jocose cordial- 
ity. 

“I’m afraid,” she said, “that this is 
one occasion for which neither mother, 


‘ 


nor governesses, nor the ‘good sisters’ 
prepared me.” Her laugh was con- 
scious, not quite natural. “Tea might 
help,” she suggested. At least, she 
could be sure that neither her manner 
nor her words betrayed her. 

Brereton met her tone of banter. “I 
fear tea is still in the ‘unpleasant duty’ 
class with me,” he laughed. With his 
next words he dropped the frivolous 
air. He looked down at her directly, 
soberly, quite frankly. “Of course,” he 
said quietly, “you don’t fancy that I’ve 
forced myself on you—to-day especially 
—without a good reason. At least,” 
he added, “it had to seem good to me.” 

“You’ve heard from Reno?” 

“No,” he replied. “But that’s all 
right. I had my lawyer put in no de- 
fense. I hope you can depend on me to 
that extent, at least.” 

“But you know I’m not to depend on 
you for anything after to-day.” Hel- 
ena chose a chair that backed toward 
the fading light. 

“I know. In a way, that’s why I 
screwed up my courage to come here 
to-day.” He sat across from her. “I 
never was very strong for shouldering 
unpleasant duties. And this is the 
toughest yet. But I'd be pretty cow- 
ardly if I shirked it. At least, that’s the 
way I see it. If it looks to you cad- 
dish of me, please remember that, be- 
lieve it, will you?” 

“Why, I believe you, Craig,” Helena 
replied simply. “After all, five years 
of marriage proves something.” 

“Tf the tattlers knew,” Brereton went 
on, “they’d find it funny enough my 
coming here to-day at all. And it 
would be funny—if it wasn’t so damned 
serious.” He paused a moment. “We 
didn’t hit it off, you and I, trotting 
double harness. I fancy this end to it 
was inevitable.” 

“The people most concerned don’t 
usually see the inevitable till after it’s 
happened,” Helena reflected. “I'd 
know better now.” Craig glanced up 
quizzically. “Not just my jealousy,” 
his wife put in hastily. “But making 
allowances—not expecting too much of 
mere man!” She finished off with a 
short, sharp laugh. 
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“After ll,’ Craig commented, 
“there shouldn’t have been much rea- 
son to hope, to expect, a girlhood prin- 
cipally in a convent and a boyhood very 
much in the world to unite without a 
clash—at the age we were, anyway. 
I’d have more sense now, of course.” 
lTelena caught the unconscious echo of 
her own words. “But it’s too late,” 
Craig continued. “Sometimes we can 
atone for our big mistakes, wrongs 
even; but we can’t undo the little things 
that make up our daily lives.” He 
pulled up to a more definite tone. “But 
there’s no use of our going over all 
that. What we’ve got now to think 
about is the future. After to-day we 
won't be simply living apart. There'll 
be no link left then. That’s why I’ve 
come to say this thing now.” 

He paused a moment, as though con- 
sidering the best way to go on. “I’ve 
said it was the little things that make 
for a final separation. And it is. They 
strangled the last of our love for each 
other definitely enough.” He caught 
Helena’s eyes. “Oh, don’t be afraid,” 
he hastened to assure her. “I haven't 
come here to be maudlin, surely not 
about things that are over and done 
with. But when a man once loved a 
woman as I loved you there’s some- 
thing left—there’s got to be. I want 
simply to feel, to be sure, that you'll 
be happy.” 

Helena smiled, rather wanly. 

“Oh, I know,” Craig put in, “my so- 
licitude seems a bit tardy. But Id like 
to know that the future is going to give 
vou some of the happiness I was too 
thoughtless to bother about.” 

Helena started to speak, to protest. 
She checked herself. Craig went on. 

“It’s the future, Helena,” he said. “I 
can’t hope to help it. But I can guard 
it from a mistake—a worse’ one than 
you made in taking me.” 

“What, quite, do you mean?” 

“Simply that you'll marry again.” 

Helena smiled. “I hardly think so.” 

“I’m not prying,” Brereton returned. 
‘I’ve no right. But it was pretty clear 
when the separation, the fact of being 
rid of me, ceased to suffice, when you 
brought this trumped-up suit, that there 
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was a man.” Helena made no effort 
to stop him. “We'll leave names out, 
I know well enough who it is. With 
naturally the same friends, I couldn't 
help but know how much you’ve been 
with him. I can see what you like 
about him. In a lot of ways he’s a 
good sort. I wish to God he was as 
straight clear through.” 

Helena was gazing at him as in- 
tently, as keenly, as though she were 
trying to see behind his words, his 
frank eyes, his stoical expression. She 
said nothing, but Craig went on as 
though she had intimated doubt. 

“Perhaps you don’t believe I wish 
that,” he said. “It may sound fishy. 
But it’s the truth. Heaven knows it 
would be the easier way for me to sim- 
ply keep out of it all. But this man 
won't do, Helena. That’s all there is 
to it. He’s rotten. A few of us fel- 
lows know. Naturally it wouldn’t have 
got to you. We’ve kept the story quiet, 
even seemed to pal about with him a 


bit. It was a surer way to hush it up. 
For his people, I mean—that corking 
sister of his; and there’s a younger one 


growing up. A man who does what he 
did once will do it again. And I won't 
see you tied up to his sort.” 

Helena did not speak at once. It 
seemed to her as though the thumping 
of her heart must echo through the 
silent room. She interlaced and un- 
interlaced her delicate fingers. 

“You say that you’re telling me this,” 
she finally jerked out, “solely, abso- 
lutely solely, through a sense—a pain 
ful sense—of justice, solicitude, disin- 
terested good will?” 

“Why, yes,” Craig answered ear- 
nestly. Then, with a frank, unaffected 
laugh, he added: “You certainly can't 
suspect me of duplicity, jealousy, try- 
ing to play the designing lover!’ 

Helena drew back, almost rigid in 
her chair. Her eyes flashed. It seemed 
at first as though she could not speak. 
as though the jumbled words choked in 
her throat. 

“Hardly love—between you and 
me!” she threw at him. “But if you 
want to know, I shall marry him. I 
shall, do you understand? I shall!” 
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Her voice rose almost to a shriek. “lf 
I’d never thought of such a thing, what 
you've just said would have settled 
it!” 

She stopped abruptly. The butler 
had entered. He reminded her of hav- 
ing ordered the telegram delivered the 
moment it arrived. Taking it, she dis- 
missed him. Her vision was blurred. 
She still was trembling from her vehe- 
ment outburst. Her fingers twitched, 
as she tore open the envelope. She 
read the message. Then, with a puz- 
zled, closer scrutiny, she read it again. 

Suddenly she flung her head back 
and laughed. Peal upon peal of hard, 
cold, maniacal laughter rang _ out. 
Brereton rose dumfounded. He darted 
toward her. 

“What is it?” he said. 

“The joke of the age!” she laughed. 
“We're still the loving, married 
couple.” 

She handed him the telegram. 

The judge refuses. Refers to the Gar- 
stons. Says Reno must not become a public 
joke—a “Nevada divorce” a byword. 

When Brereton had read the tele- 
gram he paused, pondered, presently 
wandered aimlessly toward the fire- 
place. Without a purpose, hardly con- 
sciously, he kicked the remaining log 
into a better position across the heavy 
andirons. Helena had not spoken for 
many minutes. The tall clock in the 
corner struck six slow times. When 
Craig finally looked toward his wife 
he discerned none of the flame that had 
flared fiercely up. She was leaning 
wearily against the tall back of a chair, 
inanimate, listless, spent. She lifted 
her tired eyes to his. For a moment 
they looked squarely at each other. 

“Well?” Helena said at last. : The 
single word sounded strange, weird al- 
most, after the long silence. 

“T hardly know what to say,” Craig 
replied. “Finally, of course, I'll see 
that it comes out all right for you. For 
the present I’m afraid we'll have to do 
with the old order of things.” 

Helena moved slowly across the 
room, She reached the hearth. “Sit 
here, will you?” she said. He drew 
up the other large chair. “The future 


—you spoke about it when it didn't 
much matter. We've come face to face 
with it now. We must settle.” 

They sat in the circle of light made 
by the wasting log. But they did not 
face each other. Each looked vaguely, 
uselessly, rather vacantly toward the 
fire. The sky outside had grown quite 
dark. The room seemed desolate, de- 
serted but for the silent shadows that 
crept lifelessly about it. 

“You haven’t cared much for these 
last two years, have you?” Helena be- 
gan at last, in a low, colorless voice. 
“I know you. I know how much you 
must have missed the friends you’ve 
stayed away from on my account, the 
houses you’ve avoided. You’re the 
kind that would feel those things very, 
very deeply.” She kept her eyes on 
only the flames. “‘And then this house,” 
she went on. “Nobody knows as well 
as I how much it means to you—the 
heart you put into it when you built it 
for me, the way you conceived and 
nursed and developed its different 
rooms as though they were your chil- 
dren. Then, too, of course—the things 
we brought from our wonderful first 
year, Morocco, Italy, the rest. Every 
room in the house means one of those 
times, our times together. Sometimes, 
Craig, it has seemed as though I would 
go mad sitting here among the mem- 
ories, alone, without you. I rather 
know that it was then that I came to 
understand.” 

srereton did not speak. 

“T want to know,” Helena finally 
said, “if you'll come back? Of course, 
it would be a poor sort of life. But 
we’ve both got to go on somehow. 
What’s broken can’t be mended. But 
perhaps we together could gather up 
some of the pieces.” 

“You’re good, Helena,’ Craig re- 
turned. “I’d like to try. But I can’t. 
It would be too selfish. I’d be losing 
nothing, while you—this marriage— 
some marriage, anyway.” 

He had spoken slowly, taken time 
with his answer; but there was an even 
longer pause before Helena replied. 
She seemed to have to strengthen her- 
self, to drag out the colorless words. 
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“There’s something I must tell you 
first,” she said. ‘Till now, till an hour 
ago, I couldn’t have asked you to come 
back. It would have meant something 
different. Because you must under- 
stand that until now, until you came 
into this room, I’d never for a moment 
ceased to love you.” Brereton stirred, 
moved as though to stop her. “Don't 
interrupt,” she went on; “it doesn’t 
matter. You simply, you see, had 
never for a moment ceased to be the 
biggest element, the only element in 
my life. That was the trouble from the 
first, I fancy. I was jealous—jealous, 
I mean, of people, things even, that 
shouldn’t have mattered. You, Craig, 
could think of, care for, enjoy your 
friends, your work, your play, and still 
have a world of love for me. But I 
wanted only you. I didn’t understand 
then. I didn’t realize that my jealousy, 
my bickering, my mania, were wearing 
away your love, slowly, unconsciously, 
but irrevocably. You must listen pa- 
tiently, Craig; this, you see, has been 
my whole existence. Even after you'd 
left me I didn’t realize that every petty 
quarrel had washed away more of the 
rock till there was nothing left. I 
thought you’d come back. Even after 
I'd brought this absurd suit I still 
looked for you. Actually, do you know, 
when you came into this room, [ still 
clung to a vague, foolish, undefined 
hope? You see, Craig, I knew that an- 
ger, pride, the rest of it, can be over- 
come if there’s still a lingering spark 
of love. I had to hear it from your 
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own lips—calmly, casually, without a 
quiver of resentment—that you simply 
didn’t care. Then I knew that every- 
thing was over.” 

“Why have you told me this?” 

“So you'll understand how much less 
than little we'll have to go on with. 
We'll know, we'll realize, you and I, 
And with it we'll have to face difficul- 
ties, ridicule, cheap gossip.” 

Craig did not speak immediately. 
“Has it ever occurred to you,” he final- 
ly said, “that the fight helps, the com- 
mon cause, the facing down a thing to- 
gether ?” 

Helena took the thought, held it, con- 
sidered it. “To-night, for instance,” 
she said, “it would take grit for us to 
go together to Evelyn Callender’s.” 

“Yes,” he murmured. “Considering 
everything, it would be a stiff start.” 

Helena added no comment. ‘ Well,” 
she said, “will you do it? Will you 
come back here for dinner, to stay, and 
see what we can build up together on 
the ruins?” 

Craig had said yes. He had taken 
her hand. He had gone. 

For many minutes after he had gone 
Helena sat alone. There was no sound 
but from the tall clock in the corner 
ticking on the slow minutes from 
among the shadows. Helena gazed 
into the empty hearth. It was black. 
The fire was dead. The room was 
empty, quite dark. She shivered. She 
moved listlessly, quite lifelessly toward 
the bell. She rang for her maid. After 
all, there is always the future. 


a 
LOVE’S STORY 


EN thousand words of Love may speak, 
And leave the story still untold. 
The whole of speech is all too weak 
Its mystic beauties to unfold. 


And yet I know of one not far 
From where I sit as twilight dies, 
Who tells me what its secrets are 
With one soft glance from two brown eyes! 





BLAKENEY GRAY. 
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Season starts happily with wholesome comedies, 





“Is Matrimony a Failure?” a 


laughing hit, in which a company of fine actors score heavily. “Such a Little 
Queen” sends you home satisfied with life. Elsie Ferguson’s appealing acting. 
Optimism the keynote of “The Fortune Hunter,” in which John Barrymore is 
featured. “Arsene Lupin” interesting but not convincing. Zangwill’s “The Melt- 
ing Pot” is disappointing; Miss Herne’s charming acting its most attractive feature 





H E SOMENESS 
en a dominant 
characteristic of the 


newer offerings. Seri- 
ousness has been al- 
most a_ negligible 
quantity in the plays 
of the month, and 
with winter still a few months off, 
this need not be regarded as a disad- 
vantage. After all, in plays, as in other 
things, the time and season count. 

It does not follow, of course, that 
these lighter things must not be well 
done to be amusing. As a matter of 
fact, it is not necessary to go any far- 
ther than the new piece at the Belasco 
to discover that carefulness in casting 
and in staging, patient attention to de- 
tail, and clean-cut judgment of artistic 
values may be so combined as to give 
importance to a general result. 

“Die Thiir Ins Freie” was acted last 
season at the Irving Place Theatre, 
where, interpreted by the versatile Ger- 
man company, it qualified as just the 
sort of swiftly moving, frothy piece to 
be expected from Blumenthal and Ka- 
delburg, authors of “At the White 
Horse Tavern,” and several other for- 





eign farces that have been Englished 
with success. For the New York pro- 
duction, it has been translated by Leo 
Ditrichstein, who has done his work 
admirably, and it is staged by David 
Belasco, who, as usual, has omitted 
no detail calculated to create a proper 
environment for the story. It is acted 
by a company of comedians that con- 
tains many clever people. Moreover, 
it is handled so sympathetically, and 
with so many pleasant little touches, 
that it comes to qualify almost as a 
sentimental comedy, in spite of the 
farcical idea on which it has been based. 

Briefly, the complication in “Is Mat- 
rimony a Failure?” results from the 
discovery that about two-thirds of the 
married couples in suburban Rosedale 
are not really married at all—that is to 
say, legally—for the local justice of 
the peace has been in the habit of 
making periodic visits to the city, leav- 
ing his office in charge of a clerk, ready 
and willing to tie the matrimonial knot, 
but now discovered to have lacked the 
proper -legal sanction for that service. 
The discovery comes like a bomb into 
the camp of henpecked husbands, most 
of whom have been making a pretense 
















































of contentment under the conjugal 
yoke, but who are now prepared to fight 
for better terms if they are again to 
be led to the altar with the partners 
of their previous choice. More espe- 
cially affected is the young couple, 
Skelton and Fanny Perry, who are 
new enough in their matrimonial ex- 
periences to have not yet smoothed 
over early difficulties, and whose case 
is made acute by the fact that Perry 
had previously voiced in a play the 
very sentiments now being proved. As 
a result of the uproar, the men even- 
tually betake themselves to the inn, to 
hold high carnival, while waiting for 
the refractory wives to come to better 
terms. But as use breeds a habit in a 
man, so being married is pretty apt to 
make him helpless in matters of do- 
mestic economy which add to his com- 
fort. Buttons that come off and that 
will not replace themselves without the 
codperation of the feminine hand, 
meals that are badly cooked, and, above 
all, that lonesomeness which comes 
after lengthening shadows and night- 
fall, are some of the ills that even- 
tually create a more tractable mood 
on the part of the husbands. Then 
the wives rebel. They have taught the 
men a lesson; now they mean to rub 
it in. And so, with the husbands 
clamoring at their doors, they, in their 
turn, rush off to the inn, to make a 
pretense of independence and gayety, 
with Madge Bolt, an embryonic suf- 
fragette, leading them on, and bolster- 
ing up their failing courage. Of course, 
in the end the men capitulate, but not 
until every possible bit of humor has 
been wrung from the situation. 

In the cast, the husbands are led by 
Frank Worthing, whose finished com- 
edy method finds opportunity for ex- 
cellent display as the young author, 
Perry, who has a lesson to teach to 
his shrewish little wife, attractively 
played by Miss Jane Cowl. A par- 
ticularly well-acted scene is the one in 
which Ske/ton finally secures the co- 
operation of his hitherto antagonistic 
mother-in-law, who, in the person of 
Louise Mackintosh, adds great value 
to the performance. Madge Bolt, the 
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most independent of the wives, is splen- 
didly acted by Anne Sutherland, while 
William Morris, finished and authori- 
tative comedian that he is, figures in 
several effective scenes with Miss Jane 
Grey, an exceptionally agreeable in- 
génue. Much humor is also contrib- 
uted by James Bradbury, the veteran 
W. J. Ferguson, John Webber, and 
Robert Rogers, while Josie Morris 
Sullivan, Louise Woods, and Blanche 
Yurka fill in minor figures nicely. 

“Being prince consort to a queen,” 
remarks one of the characters in Chan- 
ning Pollock’s latest play, “is a good 
deal like being married to a suffra- 
gette,” a bit of philosophy which ap- 
peals, apparently, to the disconsolate 
and discarded American lover, who 
forthwith proceeds to attach himself 
to another lady. He is satisfied, and 
every one else is. In fact, it is one 
of the chief charms of “Such a Little 
Queen,” at the Hackett, that it sends 
one out of the theatre cheered and 
warmed. A sentimental story, as im- 
possible as a tale from Grimm, the 
play is a blend of qualities which will 
appeal to any and all that host of 
grownups who still love a fairy story, 
and who can respond to humorous al- 
lusion, made in witty, pointed lines, 
while still lending themselves to the 
spell of the imagination. 

If you have ever been in the kitchen 
of a cheap Harlem flat, where the 
smell of the cooking and the law of 
the domestic are twofold evils to be 
met, you may understand what must 
be endured by the delicately reared 
Anna Victoria, Queen of Herzogovina, 
an exile from her native land. It is 
sweet to see the devotion of her self- 
sacrificing prime minister, who is on 
hand to maintain a proper chaperon- 
age, and it is exceedingly pleasant to 
find in the sterling young American 
person a tower of strength for her to 
lean on when things are looking dark- 
est. But neither the one nor the other 
can satisfy the cravings of a heart full 
of love for the king, an exile, also, 
who needs reforming before he can be 
a satisfactory helpmeet for a queen 
without a throne. 
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Dressed in her coronation robes, so 
that she will not soil her only shirt- 
waist, which is needed for street wear, 
the little queen burns the chops she is 
cooking, or delivers them hali raw to 
the monarch, who has the grace to 
pretend that he can eat them. <And, 
being a very human little queen, after 
all, she has a jealous flare-up when she 
discovers a supposed attachment be- 
tween her king and the American heir- 
ess of the story. The latter, however, 
is destined to be the consolation prize 
for the business-like American, after 
he has been advised of the suffragette 
resemblance; so, before the play ends, 
everybody is happy, with the king and 
the queen preparing for joint reign. 

There is much that is genuinely 
amusing in the play, and many a tear- 
ful moment, made so, in large measure, 
by the charmingly sympathetic acting 
of Miss Elsie Ferguson, an ideal se- 
lection for the little queen, who must 
win you from the start to be properly 
convincing. Among the younger wom- 
en of the stage, no one has shown a 
more appealing personality than Miss 
lerguson, whose pathetic note cuts its 
way to the heart. She has learned, 
too, to play with variety in light and 
shade. As the little queen, she speaks 
a broken English, quite the softest, 
most attractive dialect I have heard 
since Modjeska’s, which was natural, 
of course, whereas Miss Ferguson’s is 
assumed. An excellent selection has 
been made, also, for the role of the 
king, which, in Frank Gillmore’s hands, 
has the bearing of high birth and sta- 
tion, dignity, grace, and properly im- 
pressive virility and manliness. Jessie 
Ralph, Francis Byrne, Eleanor Lawson, 
and George Barnum are others who 
lend histrionic values to the telling of 
the story, while Ralph Stuart, as a 
celf-made millionaire, in whose office 
the little queen tries to earn a living, 
has all the roughness and directness 
necessary to throw the character in re- 
lief against the softer, more appealing, 
people of the royal entourage. It is 
he who, at one point in the proceed- 
ings, says: “The king is going to hell 
so fast that he can't see the scenery.” 
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The destination appears to be popu- 
lar at the present time. 

“Where are you going?” inquires an- 
other stage figure, the successful brok- 
er, Henry Kellogg, of his disheartened 
young friend, Nathaniel Duncan, in 
“The Fortune Hunter,” at the Gaiety. 

“To hell, I guess,” he answers; 
gimme that suit case.” 

He doesn’t carry out his threat—that 
is not the purpose of Mr. Winchell 
Smith’s truly genial piece, the third of 
the season’s comedies to score with the 
first nighters. Again in this play, the 
optimistic note is struck and is sus- 
tained through four acts of as cheery 
dialogue and amusing situation as any 
one could want. 

Nat Duncan belongs to the large 
class of young men whose indulgent 
fathers have allowed them too much 
spending money, given them no incen- 
tive to learn how to make their own 
living, and, then, most inconsiderately 
died, without leaving behind the sort 
of fortune that is indispensable after 
such a lack of training. In conse- 
quence, Nat, after having lost one sit- 
uation after another, is ready for the 
transit to the warmer climate previous- 
ly mentioned, and, in fact, already has 
a good start in that direction. Like 
many another young man, Nat enjoys 
the good things of life, big and little, 
and you are allowed to infer that ciga- 
rettes and highballs have been part of 
his routine. It comes hard for him, 
then, in pursuit of his friend’s advice, 
to settle down in a small town, pre- 
pared to lead a blameless life, to eschew 
all forms of dissipation, to take up 
studiousness and regular church-going 
as a habit. The object of this trans- 
formation is to make himself attractive 
to the eligible daughter of some bucolic 
millionaire, who will see in the well- 
dressed, well-behaved stranger from thie 
city an ideal choice for the matrimonial 
stakes. 

Mr. Smith has handled the subject 
delightfully, weaving in a_ pleasant 
blend of romance in the tender rela- 
tions of Nat with the daughter of an 
old inventor, whom the lad has saved 
from ruin, and who, after a session at 
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a young ladies’ school, comes home 
head over heels in love with Nat, only 
to discover that the village banker’s 
daughter claims him for her own. 
However, in due time this tangle is 
overcome, and Nat and Betty and 
everybody else are happy. Again, in 
this play, the principal figures have 
been capitally chosen, with John Bar- 
rymore extracting all of the humor 
from the role that Mr. Smith has writ- 
ten, and bringing to it the charm of a 
Barrymore personality, which blends 
humor and an undercurrent of some- 
thing most appealing. He is a young 
actor who is growing, too, and from 
whom much more may be expected, 
though it is really difficult to see how 
he could improve upon his playing of 
this role. Miss Mary Ryan, as the 
daughter of the old inventor, played, 
by the way, with much tenderness by 
Forrest Robinson, is exquisitely sym- 
pathetic and winning, anl as pretty as 
an old-fashioned ivory miniature, while 
Eda Bruna, Hale MHamilton, and 
Charles Fisher play lesser roles admir- 
ably. Mr. Fisher, as the banker tem- 
perance advocate, who suffers with a 
twitching of the eye, figures in one of 
the best scenes in the piece, where Nat 
Duncan, officiating behind the soda 
fountain, interprets a-request for plain 
soda, accompanied by the twitch, as a 
request for a drink that calls for fif- 
teen cents in payment. This incident 
is excruciatingly funny, and it is new. 
“Arséne Lupin,” the detective play 
by Decroisset and LeBlanc, was large- 
ly successful in Paris on account of 
its well-directed satire of the police 
and police methods, but it was inevi- 
table that something of the quality 
which made it appeal to the French- 
men would have to be sacrificed in 
translation and adaptation. Certainly, 
the play, as we have it at the Lyceum, 
in a version that bears no name of 
English author, must stand or fall 
merely on its interest as melodrama. 
“Arséne Lupin” is a kind of “Raf- 
fles” story, in which the hero, a bogus 
duke, carries on his plunderings under 
the very eyes of people whose prop- 
erty he annexes. It would be more 


interesting to see how he does it, but 
the authors evidently expect you to be 
content with the knowledge that the 
thefts have been accomplished, show- 
ing you results, rather than the meth- 
ods of procedure. 

There is a scene, for instance, in 
which the detective, Guerchard, whose 
wits are matched against those of the 
bogus duke, waits up with him, to see 
if the famous thief will make good his 
threat to come and steal a valuable 
tiara, The jewel, in its case, stands 
on a table in the room as the men on 
either side wait for the clock to strike 
twelve, by which hour the theft is to 
be an accomplished fact. The clock 
strikes, the detective opens the case, 
and produces a tiara, saying: ‘““He has 
failed.” 

“Not so,” says the thief, “that tiara 
is paste; the real one is gone.” And 
he ha-ha’s out of the door, leaving 
the detective mystified. As for you, 
you have simply been the victim of a 
theatrical flimflam. 

Despite such shortcomings, I found 
myself getting interested in “Arséne 
Lupin,” largely, I fancy, on account of 
the attractive performance of the role 
by William Courtenay, one of the best 
of the younger actors, who makes the 
thief most immorally attractive. It 
isn’t right, of course, to sympathize 
with a young man who goes about pur- 
loining other peoples’ property, and 
then laughing at them, but Mr. Cour- 
tenay makes you do it, and you are 
well pleased when he finally bottles up 
the stodgy detective person, played by 
Sidney Herbert, and makes good his 
escape. 

The first really serious disappoint- 
ment I have had this season came with 
the opening of the cozy new Comedy 
Theatre, which as its first offering held 
Israel Zangwill’s much discussed and 
greatly advertised play, “The Melting 
Pot.” The theme of the play is preten- 
tious, which makes it all the more re- 
grettable that the author of ‘The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto” has not been able 
to handle it with dignity. 

“The Melting Pot,” according to a 
programme announcement, treats of the 
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amalgamation of the races in the mak- 
ing of the American, and the idea the 
playwright had in mind may be gleaned 
from this passage in the text, spoken 
by David Quixvano, the hero of the 
story: 

“America is  God’s_ crucible—the 
great melting ‘pot, where all the 
races Of Europe are fusing and re- 
forming. Here you stand, good folk, 
think I, when I see them at Ellis Is- 
land; here you stand in your fifty 
groups, with your fifty languages and 
your histories and your fifty blood 
feuds and rivalries. But you won't be 
long like that, brothers, for these are 
the fires of God you have come to— 
these are the fires of God! A fig for 
your feuds and vendettas! Germans 
and Frenchmen, Irishmen and English- 
men, Jews and Russians—into the cru- 
cible with you all! God is making the 
American !” 

Now, it may be inferred that upon 
such a theme a play of great beauty 
might be reared, but, except for occa- 
sional long speeches in which Mr. 
Zangwill allows himself almost poetic 
latitude, “The Melting Pot” is merely a 
receptacle for various theatrical odds 
and ends. Nor does the fusion of the 
mass result in anything more striking 
than a sentimental hash. 

The chief figure in the tale is a 
young Jew, David Quivano, who has 
immigrated to America after seeing his 
family cut down in a _ massacre at 
Kischeneff. Quivano falls in love with 
the beautiful Vera Revendal, a settle- 
ment worker in New York, and in the 


moment when the pair are preparing 
to sip the cup of happiness, he discov- 
ers that it was her father who led the 
destroying band of Russians. For a 
time, then, it appears that there can 
be no union between the lovers, as the 
young enthusiast revolts at the idea of 
marrying the daughter of the man who 
has brought such bitter woe to him- 
self and many of his race. He realizes 
ultimately, however, that if the amalga- 
mation process is to be realized there 
must be an end to hatred. 

This brief synopsis can give no idea 
of the crudities, the lumbering attempts 
at humorous relief, and the badly melo- 
dramatic incidents with which Mr. 
Zangwill has clogged the action of the 
play. 

The best acting is provided by Miss 
Chrystal Herne, who has succeeded in 
ridding herself of mannerisms which, 
for a time, threatened to endanger her 
success. A beautiful type of the high- 
bred woman, she acts with exquisite 
feeling and exceptional good taste, 
playing with fervor where the situation 
requires it, and with fine restraint and 
repose in the more passive scenes. Mr. 
Walker Whiteside, an actor who has 
striven long for recognition in New 
York, unfortunately fails to justify the 
lavish praise of some of his admirers. 
He is personally attractive and sympa- 
thetic, but speaks and plays monoto- 
nously and too frequently falls short 
in the effort of creating an illusion of 
reality. Of the others Louise Mulde- 
ner is best, but several important rdéles 
are very badly handled. 


=. 
Dat 


A THOUGHT 


O-DAY the whole broad world so strange doth seem, 
I wonder am I real or some one’s dream, 
Who'll shortly wake—and then, dread mystery, 
Oh, what, indeed, will then become of me? 


I know but this; if such should be the case, 

And I am but a phantom out of space, 

*Twere well to seize the moment, drain life’s cup, 
Before the chap that’s dreaming me wakes up! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 
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Ainslee’s present and future. Not altogether a happy effort is “Poppea of the 
Post Office.” A fantastic adventure story is Gertrude King’s “The Land- 


lubbers.” 
“Less Than Kin,” 
incoherent tangle, 


Alice Duer Miller has produced an extremely entertaining tale in 
“The Lady in the White Veil,” by Rose O’Neil, is an 
An unusual amount of entertainment can be obtained 
from “The Straw,” by Rina Ramsay. 
imagination loose in “The Web of the Golden Spider.” 


Frederick Orin Bartlett has let his 
An absorbing 


story, without a woman in it, is Roy Norton’s “The Toll of the Sea.” 





“AHIS is the period of 
the year when the 
publishers of books 
and magazines look 
for the successful ma- 
turity of the plans 
which, for months 
previously, have taxed 

their ingenuity and enterprise. One 
need only glance at publishers’ adver- 
tisements and announcements and 
news stands and windows of book shops 
to be convinced that every one who has 
to do with the manufacture or sale of 
magazines and books has his hands full 
just now, 

We are busy, like the rest, partly for 
the same reasons and partly for another 
reason, which affects AINSLEE’s alone. 
“Truxton King” is primarily the cause 
of the unusual activity in which the 
publishers of the magazine have found 
themselves involved. The popularity of 
Mr. McCutcheon’s story seems to be 
boundless, and the impetus given by the 
first three installments is almost unpar- 
alleled. We still continue to receive 
communications from impatient readers 
who want the whole story, and we can 
only say to them that if they will wait 
they will be rewarded, 

Some credit for this state of things 


ought also to be given to Mr. Harrison 
Fisher, whose colored illustrations of 
the story have done so much for it. 

But, as usual, “Truxton King”’ is 
traveling in particularly good company 
this month. Just turn to the table of 
contents, if you haven’t done so already, 
and look at the names of some of the 
contributors. You know enough about 
Joseph C. Lincoln, James Branch Ca- 
bell, Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, William 
Armstrong, Campbell MacCulloch, 
Wolcott Beard, and Jane W. Guthrie 
to be assured that the short fiction that 
is provided for you is not the familiar, 
stereotyped kind that often wearies you. 
These stories all have vitality and origi- 
nality that give you real, rather than 
counterfeit, entertainment, 

In the December number, there will 
be a strong infusion of the Christmas 
spirit. Owen Oliver and Mabel Nelson 
Thurston will have two of the most de- 
lightful Christmas stories that you ever 
read, 

We are often asked by readers of the 
magazine for more stories by H. F. 
Prevost Battersby. We are asked even 
more frequently for back numbers of 
AINSLEE’S in which his stories have al- 
ready appeared. Therefore, we are es- 
pecially gratified that we are able to 
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announce a short story by him for the 
December number, and with a title— 
“The Dark Side of Duty”—which stim- 
ulates curiosity and will lend point to 
the tale. 

P. G. Wodehouse will contribute the 
complete novel, ““The Gem Collector,” 
and Joseph C. Lincoln will have another 
short story. There will also be the 
second of the series in which dashing 
Dick Bannister is the hero, by Wol- 
cott Beard, entitled “The Mine Field 
”  “Truxton King” will, of 
course, be continued, 


Plans. 


~~ eH 


The author of “The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife’ has made a distinct 
departure from her style of story-tell- 
ing in a new book, published by the 
Macmillan Company, which she calls 
“Poppea of the Post Office,” and it is 
not an altogether happy one. 

The attempt seems to us a little pre- 
mature, for this latest story shows evi- 
dences of unfamiliarity with the prob- 
lem of construction, a problem of which 
a good many writers of fiction seem un- 
able to understand the importance. It 
does not follow that success in the 
style of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,” or “The Garden of a Com- 
muter’s Wife,” fits one to write a story. 
In the former one can follow one’s own 
inclination, regardless of where it may 
lead, the only requirement being that 
there shall be a certain quality of charm 
and an excellence in characterization. 
But in telling a story there must be a 
logic of events and a logic of personali- 
ties which must be directed toward a 
definite climax; attention must be paid 
to the details of plot construction, and 
the author should have as clear an idea 
of the story he proposes to tell as a 
carpenter or mechanic does of what he 
intends to make when he takes up his 
tools, 

Mrs. Wright seems to have disre- 
garded this elementary truth in “Pop- 
pea of the Post Office.” So far as can 
be judged by the result, she evidently 
wrote the story from the point of view 
to which she had become accustomed. 


It has no lack of charm in characteriza- 
tion or description, but for the purposes 
of a story there is too much of both. 

It is a very simple tale of a found- 
ling, a little girl who develops into a 
singer of considerable repute, after an 
uneventful childhood, passed as the as- 
sistant of her foster father, who is the 
postmaster of the village, and finally 
solves the mystery of her parentage. 

There is material for a substantial 
short story, but it has been expanded 
into a book of nearly three hundred and 
fifty pages by description and the as- 
sembling of many unnecessary people. 
Its atmosphere and its author’s reputa- 
tion may give it ; larity which, as 
a story, it does not 
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Polly Miller and Dick Darragh have 
probably never forgotten the nightmare 
of their experience on that derelict, and 
will continue to remember them long 
after they have passed out of the minds 
of those who read of them in “The 
Landlubbers,” a story which Gertrude 
King has written and Doubleday, Page 
& Co. have published, 

Dick has special reason to remember 
it as the beginning of his reformation, 
which, it is to be assumed, has become 
permanent. He was, if the truth must 
be told, something of a toper, and his 
introduction to Miss Miller was effected 
under circumstances that justified her in 
disregarding it. But circumstances 
often modify inclination, and the wreck- 
ing of the steamer upon which both 
were making the trip to Europe, and 
their abandonment by the rest of the 
passengers and the crew forced his so- 
ciety upon her in a way that left her 
without choice in the matter. 

The vagaries of the crippled hulk 
as it wandered about the Atlantic would 
probably stir the skepticism of the mod- 
ern sea dog, but they seem to have 
been real enough to Polly and Dick. 
The pair were very miserable, and com- 
munity of interest in this, involving the 
proverbial propinquity, inevitably com- 
pleted its perfect work. 

Their lovemaking relieved the sense 
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of suffering until the unexpected ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Gaiely and Fenneck, 
who had been drifting about in one of 
the ship’s boats. Mrs, Gately was a 
lady of somewhat dubious reputation, 
and she proceeded to live up to it by 
making life a burden for the lovers and 
subjecting them to all sorts of unpleas- 
ant attentions until all hands were res- 
cued, 

The book is another of those fantas- 
tic adventure stories which are an of- 
fense to the fastidious, but a source of 
innocent enjoyment, more or less, to the 
undiscriminating. To the latter class it 
is recommended—with reservations. 


He He 


“Less Than Kin” is the title of a 


new book by Mrs, Alice Duer Miller, 
which is published by Henry Holt & 
<a. 

The attractiveness of the story con- 
sists chiefly in the positions toward each 


other assumed by Lewis Vickers and 
Nellie Lee, which were, to say the least, 
unusual ; but, then, the conditions under 
which they met and lived during the 
period covered by the story were un- 
usual, also. But these conditions make 
the story. 

Assuming that it is possible that one 
man can impose upon the family of an- 
other in an impersonation of the latter 
no one’s credulity need be strained by 
what happened in the Lee household 
upon the supposed return of the prodi- 
gal, Robert. As a matter of fact, he 
never did return, for the simple reason 
that he died—fortunately for every one 
concerned—in South America, where he 
had taken refuge from the reproaches 
of his relatives. 

Mr. Vickers, who had also found an 
asylum in the same place, for some- 
what similar reasons, afterward much 
modified, happened to be under suspi- 
cion as a conspirator against the gov- 
ernment of the country in which he 
was domiciled, and upon the advice of 
friends took a somewhat hasty depar- 
ture in the person and name of the de- 
ceased Robert Lee. 

This masquerade he was obliged to 
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continue after his arrival in New York, 
in order to avoid an unpleasant colli- 
sion with the authorities, and as a long- 
lost son he presented himself at the 
house of his father, on Fifth Avenue, 
occupied only by the old gentleman and 
his niece, Miss Nellie. 

The latter promptly informed him 
that she proposed to transfer to him 
the burden of the household cares, and 
succeeded in doing so beyond his ex- 
pectations. Henceforward, through the 
balance of the story, young Mr. Vickers 
finds himself in bondage to the whims 
of Miss Nellie, her fiancé, James Em- 
mons, and Mr. Lee, 

His unwilling submission and_ the 
manner in which the young woman 
holds him to his task give an oppor- 
tunity for an extremely entertaining 
tale, and Mrs. Miller has made the 
most of it. In some respects it is 
rather fantastic, but under the author’s 
skillful handling it loses nothing on that 
account. 


ee 


The last chapter in the story—if it is 
really a story—by Rose O'Neil, which 
Harper & Bros. publish, is entitled 
“And they lived happy ever after.” 
They certainly deserved to “live 
happy” if that implies rest and the se- 
curity of established habits and the end 
of the wild chase that takes them 
through three hundred and fifty pages. 

If their minds are in any such state 
of confusion as that of the readers, only 
the most rigid routine will enable them 
to “live happy.” “They” are Lorrie 
Debourg and Doris Van Cleve, and so 
far as it is possible for any one to get 
an idea of their story he must start 
at Washington Square and imagine an 
aimless and frenzied scramble from one 
end of Manhattan to the other. 

Lorrie catches his first glimpse of 
“The Lady in the White Veil”—which, 
by the way, is the name of the book— 
upon her exit from his ancestral man- 
sion, which has been closed for some 
years. His pursuit of her begins on 
the instant, and she leads him a dance 
that exasperates everybody, including 
the reader, as well as himself. He over- 
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takes her repeatedly, only to see her 
disappear again, 

In some way or other, a Titian be- 
comes involved, together with a gentlé- 
man who is a fairly representative par- 
anoiac. The latter, Oscar Van Cleve, 
is a relative of Doris, and his pet delu- 
sion, thoroughly systematized as the 
alienists have it, is that he is “the hand 
of the dead masters.” 

No coherent or intelligent account 
can be given of what this weird piece 
of fiction is all about. If anybody 
thinks he can find entertainment in at- 
tempting to unravel the tangle he is at 
liberty to try. 

The author herself supplies five illus- 
trations, which are thoroughly charac- 
teristic, and are by all odds the best 
part of the book, 


xe He & 


One is almost tempted to call “The 
Straw,” by Rina Ramsay, published by 
Macmillan, a hunting story, because his 
first impressions will be that descrip- 
tions of various hunts are more than 
sufficiently numerous. Though we have 
kept no count of the different “meets” 
we should say that the supply of foxes 
in the neighborhood of Milton must 
have been exhausted. Such defects as 
the book has consists in superfluous fox 
hunting, 

But aside from this the story is an 
excellent one, a very agreeable sur- 
prise. 

Judy Stewart’s unfortunate marriage 
to the disreputable and needy Lander 
gives the story its impulse and sup- 
plies the resulting complications, most 
of which spring from Lander’s infatua- 
tion for Sophia Bland. It is this in- 
fatuation which hastens the march of 
events and brings the story to a logical 
and timely climax. 

Gay seems at first to be destined to 
be the hero of the drama, but in due 
time, and somewhat unexpectedly, Lord 
Tokenhouse emerges from the cloud of 
posed invalidism and makes a 

nal finish. His surrender to his 
old passion for riding under un- 
foreseen circumstances, his winning of 
the race, and his explanations to Lady 


Bland in the last chapter, are situations 
as absorbing and dramatic and con- 
vincing as those contained in any novel 
in recent years, 

Not the least meritorious quality of 
the story is the manner in which it is 
told. The author has displayed a gen- 
uine story-telling gift, and uses it with 
all the confidence and skill of a veteran. 
It is true, as we have intimated, that 
the reiteration of hunting scenes palls 
a bit, but if one can remember that 
these are accessories that can be judi- 
ciously “skipped” one can get an un- 
usual amount of entertainment out of 
the story itself, 


He He 


Frederick Orin Bartlett has let him- 
self and his imagination loose in his 
new book, “The Web of the Golden 
Spider,” published by Small, Maynard 
& Co. The story is one of adventure, 
naked and unashamed, and whatever 
credit is due him for his cheerful dis- 
regard of literary conventionality ought 
not to be withheld. 

That the tale opens in Boston tends 
to give the reader a sense of security, 
but the collision of the hero and heroine 
with a minion of the law, and their 
forcible entry into a deserted house in 
the Back Bay dispels his complacency, 
and he begins to take notice, a condi- 
tion of mind that does not thereafter 
leave him. 

David Wilson and Jo Manning are 
the names of this enterprising couple, 
and, having exchanged the stories of 
their lives in the seclusion of their aris- 
tocratic asylum, their adventures begin 
and proceed to the conclusion, in South 
America, without an intermission brief 
enough for any one to take a breath. 

Her search for a missing father and 
his to discover a cave of buried treas- 
ure, the clue to which is given by a 
mysterious intruder upon their privacy, 
take them, separately, to the same re- 
gion of South America, where their ex- 
periences are such as to make the 
reader forget that there was ever such 
a place as Boston. 

What they were are better left untold 
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—here, at least, seekers for diversion 
and students of unusual manifestations 
of the imagination will be interested 
in reading the author’s own  ac- 
count, and in fairness to both we re- 
frain from the temptation to go into de- 
tails, further than to warn them that 
they meet no people of whom they will 
care to hear again, unless, indeed, those 
people have an idiosyncrasy for adven- 
ture, 


ee 


Mr. Roy Norton has given us an- 
other of those purely imaginative tales 
of the type of his first book, “The Van- 
ishing Fleets.’ Like the previous story, 
“The Toll of .the Sea” is published 
by D. Appleton & Co., and is based 
chiefly upon the discovery and practi- 
cal application of a new and mysterious 
force of nature. His most notable ac- 
complishment in his new book is that 
he has written an absorbing story, with- 
out a single feminine character in it, a 
fact which, as an experiment, ought to 
bring him something more substantial 
than commendation. 

At the same time it is pleasant to 
realize that he has not entirely aban- 
doned his old friends; he still sticks to 
the type of the hearty Westerner who 
cannot be persuaded to see anything 
but good in his pals, whose greatest 
joy in life is to have an opportunity 
to share his last crust and his last gar- 
ment with the man who has slept under 
the same blanket with him. 

“Billy” Pape and “Jimmy” Tipton 
both belong to this class, and if Mr. 
Norton had said nothing else of them 
than to describe the former as a South 
American adventurer and the latter as 
the captain of the U. S. S. Seattle, we 
should have known that they had, at 
one time, punched cows together on 
the plains and prospected in the 
“Rockies.” 

“The Toll of the Sea” recounts their 
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marvelous adventures in an expedition 
upon which the Seattle has been sent 
to explore a new continent, lifted to the 
surface of the Pacific by a tremendous 
earthquake, which has practically de- 
stroyed the western coasts of North 
and South America. Upon her arrival 
on the shores of this mysterious land, 
the cruiser comes under the influence 
of a strange force, which renders her 
helpless in the hands of unseen men. 
Of what subsequently happens it is 
enough to say that the two Westerners 
conduct themselves in a manner to re- 
flect credit on their training and views 
of life, and that they conquer their ene- 
mies and solve mysteries by sheer force 
of character. The reader will be inter- 
ested in acquainting himself with the 
details without assistance, 


~~ e 


Important New Books. 


“The Price of His Doris,” 
tens, D. Appleton & Co. 

“Warrior, The Untamed,” 
Doubleday, Page & Co 

“Half a Chance,” 
30bbs- Merrill Co. 

“The Prodigal Father,” J. Stover Clouston, 
Century Co. 

“The Knock on the Door,” Robert Hichens, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“Daphne in Fitzroy 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Little Sister Snow,” 
tury Co. 

“Stradella,” F. 
millan Co. 

“The Clue,” Carolyn Wells, J. B. 
cott Co. 

“Old Rose and Silver,” 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“Trespass,” Mrs. 
Maynard & Co 

“The Beggar in the Heart.” 
Moffat, Yard & Co 

“The Danger Mark,” Robert W. Chambers, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“Friendship Village 
Gale, Macmillan Co 

“An Unofficial Love 
Hickman Century Co. 


Maarten Maar- 


Will 


Irwin, 


Frederick G. Isham, 


Street,” E. Nesbit, 
Frances Little, Cen- 
Marion Crawford, Mac- 
Lippin- 
Myrtle Reed, G. P. 
Henry Dudeney, Small, 
Edith Rickert, 
Stories,” Zona 


Love 


Story,” W. Albert 
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Brain Power 


Is what wins now-a-days. Brute force cannot compete 
with well-nourished “gray matter.” 


Grape-Nuts 


food, made of whole wheat and barley, is the ideal brain and 
5 nerve food. It is quickly digested, and the phosphate of 
potash (grown in the grains) combines with albumen in the 
system to form new brain and nerve cells. 


If you wish “power” in the world, feed your brains 


*“There’s a Reason”’ 





POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


with : 


Turkish Parfait 


Desserts of all descriptions, ice creams, sherbets, ices, 
frozen puddings, beverages—all attain distinction 
when served with NABISCO Sugar Wafers—the 
superlative of dessert confections. 

TURKISH PARFAIT 


Put quarter-pound freshly roasted coffee berries in basin, add small piece 
vanilla pod, pour over pint of hot cream and allow to infuse half hour. 
Cream yolks of six eggs with quarter pound sugar; when well beaten add 
to coffee infusion. lace basin over saucepan of boiling water and stir 
until mixture acquires consistency of thick cream. Strain, add half-pint cream 
and beat over ice until quite cold. Serve with NABISCO Sugar Wafers. 




















in ten cent tins—also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





fell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Do you live in an iceberg? 


Is the temperature of your 
home in zero or high-windy 
weather so uneven and 
drafty as to make a hard- 
ened arctic explorer shiver 
and long for the Frozen 
North? The extreme cold 
is not so trying as is the 
uneven warmth, the drafti- 
ness, and the dampness of 
the average home. These 
conditions can forever be 
corrected by putting in an 
outfit of 


RICAN x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators for Hot-Water, Vacuum, 
or Low-Pressure Steam heating will give you just the degree of tem- 
perature you want no matter what the weather conditions, 


The Ideal Sylphon Regulator supplied with all IDEAL Steam Boilers is the great- 
est improvement made in acentury in controlling draft and check dampers, for sure 
heating, to stop fuel waste, and prevent fluctuations in the temperature of the 

rooms above. Our complete catalog tells of other equally 


a 
important features. 

Whether your cottage, house, store, building, church, 
etc., is OLD or new, farm or city, do not delay inves- 
tigating this best investment feature of any building. 
Saves fuel, labor, repairs—gives greatest comfort, protects 
the health, and insures household cleanliness, safety, and 





A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 600 ft 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner §as5, were used to 
Hot-Water heat this cottage. 

At this price the goods can be bought 
of any reputable, competent Fitter. 
rt lid not include cost of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, et 
Stallation is extra and varies accord. 
ing to climatic and other conditions. 


, which in- 


Write Dept. 39 





Tell the substitutor: 


durability. Put in without disturbing old heating meth- 
ods until ready to start fire in the new. 


Ifthe passage-ways in your home are at times as shivery as the 
land of Cook and Peary and stepping on bare floors is like cross- 
ing ice floes, you will enjoy our free book telling lots of things 
about our sure heating and its economies that it will pay you 
welltoknow. Write to-day, describing kind of building you wish 
to heat. Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities. 





AMNERIGANRADIATOR COMPANY — cxrcaco 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


























Shaving 


hen you get up in 
the morning dip 
your face in cool 


water—then use a refresh- 
ing lather of Gillette soap 
—briskly rubbed in. 

Now pick up your 
Gillette razor and under 
its easy strokes, the beard 
slips off smooth and clean. 

It takes about three 
minutes—many Gillette 
users do it in two minutes. 

After shaving, rinse the 
face in cool water and dry 
with a soft towel. 

There is nothing to do 
with your razor except 
hold it under the open 
faucet or splash it about 


GILLETTE 


New York, Times Bidg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 
London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct 
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Do You Want Real 


555 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories : Boston, Montreal. London, Berlin, Paris 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 











Comfort 


in the basin of water. It 
requires no special care— 
no stropping, no honing. 

You will never know 
what shaving comfort 
means until you use a 
Gillette. 

No other razor works 
on the Gillette principle— 
or can, because it is cov- 
ered by basic patents. 

The time to buy a 


Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months. 
It costs $5.00—and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith, 
is so compact that it can be carried in 
the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling bag. It comes in gold, sil- 
ver or gun metal—with handle and 
— box to match. The blades are 
ine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.00. For sale 
everywhere. 


SALES CO. 












Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St, 
Montreal 





Good-bye.” 
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HILDREN love bread and Karo. Give them 
all they want. It’s the most wholesome 
thing they can eat—Karo is pure, nourish- 

ing, higher in food value than other syrups—and 

more digestible. Folks who find that other syrups 


do not agree with them, can eat Karo freely. 


Eat it on Ues it for 
Griddle Cakes f O Ginger Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles 


CORN SYRUP Candy 


Karo is delicious on buckwheat cakes—It is the best and purest syrup in the world for all table 
uses, for cooking and home candy making 


*Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book 
—fifty pages including thirty perfect recipes for 
home candy-making—Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, 
Butter Scotch, and especially “‘Karo Sweet 
kari 0 Divinity’ ’—the book tells. 


CORN SYRUP CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. E, New York 


wn Come nave 



















































Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CHOCOLATE 


Cailler’s is a Genuine 
Swiss Milk Chocolate 
Made in Switzerland. 


Cailler’s is made of the world- 
famous creamy Swiss milk and 
the very purest cocoa—so rich 
that it melts on the tongue, so 
delicately smooth and delicious 
that the “Cailler taste” is a 
revelation. 


Don’t be fooled by imitation Swiss 
chocolate, Cailler’sis not only the most 
delicious of confections, but the most 
nutritious of foods—far bet- 
ter for children than candy. 

Sold everywhere in 5c, 10c, 
15c and 30c cakes and up. 


Save the tissue- 
aper wrapper 
a %lb cake of Cail- 
ler’s will be sent 
you, postpaid, upon 
receipt Ff roowrap- 
pers. 


J. H. FREYMAN 
digent for U.S. A- 
60-B University Pl. 
ay New York 


Send your name 
and address fur a gen- 
€rous Sainplecake. 





CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


CONGRESS — Gold Edges:— 
PLAYING CARDS 


wits |NEW DESIGNS 


wu SharmeCanto 90 Picture Backs 








Soin, LARGE INDEXES 
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PLAYING CARDS 

The Most Durable 

Veonem Or-1 a0 \/F-10 1-7 

» bid More Sold Than All 

Ls | Oh dal-ia-m Cle] illial-tep 


Oi RIDER BACK Icy 


PLAYING CARDS UJ mw Vaici al INDEXES 








OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES 
HOYLE UP TO DATE. 

SENT FOR 15 C. IN STAMPS, OR 3 SEALS FROM CON 

GRESS WRAPPERS, OR.6 FLAP ENDS OF BICYCLE CASES 

DEPT Ekg THE US-PLAYING CARD CO CINCINNATI USA 





Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 
The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease 
Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 
olis centre 
BOM... cccccccecsesee coe -81.50 and $2.00 
Room and Bath $2.50 and upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 85.00 
Service and cuisine far famed for their excel 
lence Delightful music afternoon and 
evening. 
Send for particulars and hand- 
some booklet. 
> <A. A. CADDAGAN 
B. Managing D' 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Fit for a Sultan’s Siesta 


The costliest tobaccos that Turkey grows are picked 


over leaf by leaf. 


Then these few choice leaves from a dozen localities. 
are blended in Egyptian Deities. 


The Sultan himself, if he paid for their weight in 
gold, could obtain no finer cigarettes. 


Egyptian Deities 


‘*The Utmost in Cigarettes’’ 


There is only one brand of cigarettes for 
men who want the best. 

To secure it, we cover all Turkey with 
an army of men to pick out the choicest 


leaves. 


They go to the foot of the mountains, 
where the soil is fertilized by the mountain 
washings. 


There they find the finest tobaccos 
grown in the Turkish empire. 


From this tobacco, men pick out those 


10 for 25 cents. 


few leaves which have the most exquisite 
aroma. 


One man, in one day, will pick out two 
pounds fit for Egyptian Deities, 

The resulting tobacco costs us fifty times 
as much as some Turkish tobaccos, 

These selected leaves, from sixty lots, 
are mixed to secure our blend. 

This care and skill, this experience and 
these facilities, are things that no man can 
imitate. So there are no cigarettes in all 
the world tocompare with Egyptian Deities. 


Cork Tips or Plain 


Every box of ‘‘EGYPTIAN DEITIES” bears the fac-simile signature of S. AN ARGYROS 


Factory and Depot: New York City 


(4 CORPORATION) 





Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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_ 
17 Cents a Day kckés'or 
Florida National &%4:4 Land 


Demonstrated Yield—an Average 


$300.22 A MONTH 


Here's a piece of land—10 acres. On the otherside 
of the fence is another piece of land—also 10 acres, 
The feilow who owns that 10 acres on the other 




























Now do you begin to why see Florida National 
Lands are productive of the largest per acre income 
of any lands anywhere, in any state in the Union, 
side of the fence cleared 83,600 from it last year. Note the splendid shipping facilities—Trunk Line 

The only difference between the two pieces is ° Railroads at every turn, 
that the land on the other side of the fence is ¢ Note the nearby towns—Lots of them. 
under cultivation, and not for sale, while this ee As a matter of fact, the land I want you to buy is 
10-acre tract must be plowed and planted and none of it more than three miles from a railroad 
is for sale by the Florida National Land Co. for There are schools and churches and good roads too, 
620.00 an acre, payable 50c a month—that’s 17c a 
day, LS 15 a week, or $5.00 a month for 10 acres. 

Now what does that mean to you! If you are 
not corning $10.00 a day it ought to set you think- 
ing, because if the fellow on the other side of the 

fence earns 810.00 a day, why can’t you—if 17 cents 

a day is all you have to pay to make it possible? 
And if you earn 310.00 te. iay,are you sure you 
will earn another 610.00 to-morrow! Isn’t there some 
\ one over you with authority to say,““Huntanew jobt” 
No man can say, “Hunt a new job” to that fellow on 
=a other eg of the fence. 

nd again,if you are — oem gg A tena wh ou are satistied, then all you have to do to put your- / 

v oneal t you earn 620.00 or 840.00 he fellow on the self in a position to earn 810.00aday by owning a 10 acre / 
other side of the fence rend with his average €10.00adayfrom10 Florida National Farm, is to pay 85.00a month until you 
acres of land. 34c a day will buy 20 just as productive acres have paid a total of $200.00 and no more—no taxes, no inter- 

as he has. 68¢ a day will buy 40acres just as productive as his est, no commission nor any other charge whatsoever. 

Now, sir, this isn’t just talk. If you can meet me in Flor- And furthermore, make a personal inspection any time 
ida, 1 can show you case after case where the f.llow onthe within three months. If you want your money back then, 
10 acre farm re to the one I want to sell you, is clearing send me your Bond and say so, and I'll send back every 
an average of 810.00 cent you have paid without a question, Or if some 
But many of the yneighboring growers havewrittentheir other 10 acre tract not already taken suits you better 
testimony, and if you can’t go to Florida to see for your- than the one you have, we'll change the description in 

self, 1’1l send you what they have written. your Bond so that it will specify the land you select. 

Let that rest for the moment, and I’ ii tell you about If you want to know more about this before you 
Florida National Land. Geta map of Ficrida andlook buy,send me the coupon at the lower right band cor- 
right in the center of the state for Marion ( Jounty, or ner of this advertisement, and I'll send you our 
Ocala, or Lake Wier. Now youhaveit. That’s where book and maps,and a sample of our Bond for War- 

the Florida National lands are—on the “Backbone of ranty Deed. 
J. J.VORPE Florida,” the high lake countr And scattered But whichever you do, do it now, at once, because a4 
| Tadd le throughout this part of Florida you'll find the the land we are selling now is as good as we or any- >. -VORPE, 
residen' “Show Groves” where the finest Oranges and Grape one else has, and our present price and terms cov- resident, 

SS OnAL. Fruit in the stateare grown. ering a limited acreage are the best we shall offer. FLORID 


NATIONAL 
Pay $5.00 Down and Put in Your Crop. AND 
nas Money Back if You Want it in Three Months. = 


398 398 
Old Colony If you want to start right in to cultivate your land, go ahead. You can get a quick Ola iiss 
Bidg. income from truck growing and make the iand pay for itself, or you can set out an Orange Bidg. 
Chicago. or Grape Fruit Grove and have it getting ready to bear while you make your payments, Chicago. 
Now, isn’t this the fairest offer you could imagine?! Think k of it—land that has been 
Enclosed find 85.00 demonstrated to be the most productive in Florida—a State noted the world over for its Please send me your 
as first payment for Tropical Fruits, Winter Vegetables and glorious winter climate. And land in that Book of Demionstra- 
10 acres of Florida Na- part of Florida where the summers are also pleasant — in Florida, the State where tione, Plat of Florida 
tional Land. Send me the average length of life is more than in any other Stare in the Union. Lands and sample of 
tere Bond for Warranty But enough — you either wantto buy or you want more information. Use your Bond for Warrant 
eed Free and Clear, Map either coupon, but sit richt down now and send it in. If all the land we can Deed Free and Clear, wit 
and Book of Demonstra- sell at this price is sold, | willsend your money back at once, and later send the understanding Lg 3 ze 
tions, with the distinct you our new price and terms before they are advertised. 80 don’t let my application be too 
understanding that you Hell slip your chance for a 810 a day income for a few cents aday. Read for land my these prices = 
instantly refund my 85.00 o below what Bankers, Judges and Public Officials say about us,and terms, I am to have your next 
request, for apy reason, with- mail your coupon at once, proposition before it is adver 
tised. 


— J.J, VORPE, Presipvent 
FLORIDA NATIONAL LAND COMPANY 
398 OLD COLONY BUILDING " 
NAME CHICAGO WAME 








Now what do you say? 

Here Is my proposition: 
Write your name and address on the coupon 
at the lower lefthand corner of this advertisement, 
Enclose a Five Dollar Billandsend tome. By return 
mail I'll send you our Bond for b plein Deed des- 
cribing your ten acres. I'llalso send you a book full of 
interesting information about Florida National Lands, 

lf there’s anything about our proposition or the pro- 
visions of our Bond which you don’t like, say so before 
your next payment comes due, and 1’1l return your 65.00 / 
without question. 
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PURCHASE 


COUPON 
NOIMWuLs 
-NOWZza 








ADDRESS 


TOWN 











STATE 
mee ae ae eee eee ae ee ee ee a oe ee ee eee ee —— ow 


From the First National Bank of Van" Wert, Ohio, Where What Florida ‘Bankers, Judges “and Public, Offi +-y) Rnd 


President Vorpe Has Always Lived. For the benefit and information of those who think of investing in Florids 
1 es Lands, we the undersigned, state that Marion, Lake and Sumter Counties are 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: of the best lands in our State, and the lands owned by the Florida National 
I have personally known J.J. Vorpe, President of the Florida National Land Land Company, in the vicinity of Lake Wier, are especially adapted to Citrus 
Company, practically from his boyhood up, and I take pleasure in testifying ~— and other oo Yours very truly, 
that I have always known him as a gentleman of integrity, whose word is as D wes" W. S. BULLOCK, ds. 
good as his bond. Our business relations with him have been quite extensive oy o ity of Ocala. Circuit reek 5th Circuit of Flori 
and always very satisfactory. Yours truly, JOSEPH BELL THOS. E. PASTEUR, 
F. L. WEBSTER, Cashier. Cc ounty Judge. Treasurer Marion County 
JAS. C. BOOZE . T. SISTOUNK, 
Having also personally known Mr. Vorpe for — years, I take pleasure in Asst. Mar. Commercial Bank. Clerk Circuit Court, Marion Ce. 
heartily endorsing the above. A. B. GLEASON, President. W. A. MOORHEAD, County Surveyor. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Copyrighted 1909 by Le Adlar, Bros, & Cay a 


The One Book 
That All Men Want 


Hundreds of thousands of men each sea- 
son look for the Adler-Rochester Book. 

Here, as nowhere else, are shown the 
styles that men of refinement wear. 

Here the young men and the older get 
their best ideas on clothes for every occa- 
sion. 

But our new fashion book — for fall and 
winter—is the best that we ever produced. 
» The plates are in actual colors. The 
styles have been gathered by our own 
designers from every fashion center. 

It has cost us $25,000 to get these de- 
signs and showthem. Yet the book is free. 


After Forty Years 


Since 1869, Adler-Rochesters have held 
their place as the top-most clothes in Amer- 
ica. Yet they are, and must always be, the 
garments of the few. 

Not because of their price, for they cost 
like other high-grade makes. Our suits and 
overcoats run from $18 up. 











We spend on the making four times what 
some makers spend, but we sell on a profit 
of six per cent. Our average profit is 97 
cents per suit. 

But these clothes are made by experts— 
made with infinite care. And such men are 
so rare that we cannot make clothes for 
the many. 

So we sell to one dealer in each city and 
town, and sell him but part of his stock. 
The men who get these clothes are the 
men who insist on them. 


See What the 
Best-Dressed Wear 


Our Book shows accurately what the best- 
dressed wear. There is no other book to 
compare with it. 

It shows 27 new creations. 

Simply write us a postal and say “‘Send 
Book No. 19.’’ Do it now. 








L. ADLER, BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Tell the substitutor: 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

















rom HITE VA LLEY YY, 


No. a 1Kt. Gem pan Gold 
) cher, $16. 
No, 103 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold Stud $10.00 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING 
These gems are Chemical White Sap) phires and can’t be told 
from diamonds except by an expert. hard they can't be filed, 





so will wear forever and retain brilliancy, We want you to see 
these gems—we will )ay all expenses for you to see them. 

OUR PROPOSITION—We will send you either rings or stud fl- 
lustrated—by express C. O. D. all charges prepaid—with privilege of 
examination. If you like it, pay the expressman—if you don't, return 
ft to him and it won't cost youa cent. Fair proposition, isn't it? All 
mounted in solid gold, diamond mountings. (@” Send for Booklet. 

WHITE VALLEY GEM CO.,, P. O. Box 5411, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








RED OR 
BLACK 


“Vulcan” Stylo Pens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 
pens at a moderate price. Indispen- 
sable when traveling. 


$7.00 


Agents 
Wanted 







By mail, 
postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 


J. ULLRICH & CO. 


Manufacturers 


603 Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 


WISE INVESTMENTS 


If vou have money to invest. you can now become 
interested in the Boston & Goldenville—the coming 
gold mines of the world, as they need $10.000.00 
more This is a s« He 1, substantial company. having 
240 acres of the chest mining property in Nova 
Scotia. They Gee $100,000.00 worth of gold ready 

igh the mill as soon as it arrives and 

mediate cash. This is your opportunity. 

L. A. Munger, Broker, A-24 Produce 
New York, 





Exchange, 





ITPAYSBIC§ 
22575 Motion Pictures 


4 mh NECESS ARY as Res BS 
& x ot oe 
{7 = gy , 


: We furnish Taapate Outfit with Big A. aver: 
4 tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
& man with a little money to show in churches, 


~~ houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 
in store 


MY) onente Five Cent Theatres ‘toms, 
Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented, 
. Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 

» it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us. we'll tell you ay atalog 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO.. 816 Iilinois Bank Bidg., Chicago, Wh 



















START YOUR GAS ENGINE WITH T 


MOTSINGER AUTO-SPARKER 


and run it without the aid of batteries. Not 
a cheap magneto but the original a grade 
speed controlled friction driven 
1 proot.” insulated, “water an 
roof.” Full Guaranteed. Operates 
the ‘make & break” and ‘jump spark,” 
Y Charges all storage batteries for igni- 
tion and lighting on a small scale, per- 
fectly with our special switch board in 
the circuit. Ten years actual service with 


testify to its merit. 





o. 
4 Main St., PENDLETON, IN IANA a 
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IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the Real Fstate, General 
Brokerage. and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and broker- 
age company in America. Representatives are making $3, 000 
to $10.000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department wil | give you 
more choice. salable property to handle than*any other insti- 
tution in the world, A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page book. free. 
shanaad Goss COMPANY, 3223 Reaper Block, Chicage 


NOTICE 


I resigned my position as Treasurer of the NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE, after having been associated with that paper 
for forty years. My opportunity has at last arrived where 
I can make all the money I am legitimately entitled to, 
1 am interested in a Gold Mine and I have associated with 
me men of noted mining experience. I want all my old 
rribune subse deft: to write and let me tell them about it, 
NATHANIEL JTTLE, 100 Broadway, New York, 
































LEARN by mail at home to paint, draw, sketch 
and decoratechina. No experience necessary. 
All persons who love the beautiful are natural artists, 
Our wonderful method of personal criticism and indi- 
vidual instruction will bring out your talent. Success 
assured, Great artists as your instructors. 
profitable and most entrancing work. W rite today 
for our f Seoutiral book, *“‘How to Learn Art."’ Sent 
* splcaas Get ovr crest i ot te 
Studio 1138, Omaha, Neb, 
Cards. circulars, book, newspaper. 
Press $. Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save 
money. Print for others, big profit. All 


= Your easy. rules sent. Write factory for 
press 


catalog, TYPE, paper, ete 


OW THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Testimonials from customers. A merchant writes “J never 
saw a printing press in my life, before, but printed good cir 
cular first day.” A pastor writes 
Young man says “J made $12 evenings in one week.” 
from railroads, educators, doctors, 
and others. 


















Also many 


B. M. BOWER’S 


Chip, of the Flying U 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the bast sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy lifein America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
Good-bye.” 





“Jt helps my church work.” 


druggists, photographers, 
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Awaits YOU Inside‘ 


Is it a job you’re almost ashamed of, or a position that makes you 


throw out your chest as you approach the employees’ entrance? 

If you only realized the tremendous salary-raising power of the 
International Correspondence Schools of Scranton, you would not delay 
one instant in marking and mailing the attached coupon to learn how 
you could have your salary raised and your position bettered—especially 
as marking the coupon costs you nothing and places you under no obligation. 


If your position is one that holds out no chance of advancement, the I. C. S. can 


qualify you for something better. 


If there are good positions ahead of you the 
I. C. S. will impart the training by which you can command promotion. 


If your 


position is not congenial, the I. C. S. will make you an expert at the work you like 
best. Whatever the reason, the I. C. S. has a way to help you. 


and learn how you can be put on the road 
to success, regardless of your age, place of 
residence, occupation or schooling. If you 
can only read and write you can quickly 
better your position through I. C. S. aid. 
There are no books to buy. 


How To Get a Better Position 


Don't sit and ‘‘grouch’’ because you think 
some other fellow has a better chance than you; 
but make your opportunity by marking the coupon. 
NOTHING comes to him who waits without 
preparation. 

he I. C. S. is the greatest man-helping 
institution in the world. Proof of this is found 
in the 300 or so UNSOLICITED letters received 
every month from students reporting success due 
entirely to I. C. S. advice and assistance. During 
August the number was 387. 


Mark the coupon NOW. 


















Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Mark the coupon 


SALARY-RAISING COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box1199, Scranton, Pa, 


Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how I can qualify for the position before 
which I have marked X. 








Mook keeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 
Designer & Craftsman 
Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 








Mechan. Draughtsman 
Telephone Enginee 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mech. Engineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Kullding Contractor 
Architee’! Draughtsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 








Electrician Bankin 
Elec. Engineer Mining ngineer 
*, at 
| 


Street and No. 





Good-bye.” 
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Vanish Strain 


If jangled nerves and aching head fol- 
low the stress of shopping or social 
duties, try 


MENTHOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 


Rub the forehead with this scientific 
combination of Menthol and Vaseline, 
and the head becomes clear. Away go 
dull ache and neuralgia’s twinging pain. 
Carry a tube in your shopping or vanity 
bag. 

You should know the 12 Vaseline preparations, 
and the many, little, common ailments they are 
good for. Write for 


Our Free Vaseline Book 
it tells you all about 





Pp 2 Vv Wi Pp a Vv Wi 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 


Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


It tells you what each preparation is specially 
good for, and how it should be used to gain 
immediate relief. 

Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “ Vaseline” Product 
38 State St., New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 









Tell the substitutor: 





Banish Pain | 



























THE LINCOLN 
STORY BOOK 


The greatest collection of stories and 
yams about and by Abraham Lincoln 
ever published together in one book— 
stories that are tragic and comic—told in 
the inimitable manner so identified with 
the man. In this book are to be found 
stories of Lincoln’s early life and career, 
his struggles for recognition and his ulti- 
mate triumph. These are all authoritative 
and throw a flood of light upon Lincoln’s 
character as a man and as a statesman. 

















Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 























“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Boy, The Beast, and 
The Jungle 





HE trouble started originally with the boy,—just a 

grimy, unattractive little street urchin, such as you 

could pick up anywhere. But because he tried 
to rub that ugly look off the faces of the boy and his 
mates, JUDGE LINDSEY became involved in a fight 
that has set all his state ringing. 


We are spending fifty thousand dollars in advertising 
Judge Lindsey’s story, in a little less than fifty days. 
That’s over one thousand dollars a day. What’s the 
Object? It’s to get you, and every man and woman like 
you in the country, interested in what Judge Lindsey is 
saying. Not because it’s such a fine bit of literature, 
although you'll find it great reading at that. Not be- 
cause it’s an exposure, though no story in years has so 
utterly stripped the mask from the powers that prey. 


But just because BEN B. LINDSEY, the man, has poured 
his whole soul into this effort to show precisely what the 
politician and the judge are up against if they try to “stay 
straight,’’ and because his story brings home to you for the 
first time the facts on which a new and finer municipal, state, 
and national life may be builded. 


You'll find it just beginning now in EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. 
Get It and Read It. 
THE RIDGWAY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 





UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N, Y. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THAT DAINTY 
MINT COVERED 24 THE OUNCE 
CANDY ~ AND IN 
COATED )  5§*10" 
CHEWING . AND 25 
GUM A ‘ PACKETS 


FIVE CENTS 


hiclets 


DOOM ONOILOOLO ODE OIE OV OVELLIP VP IOE EON 


UST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 


T Th | Ifyou can’t buy Chielets in your neighbor- 
ry OM > hood. se nd us ten cents for a sample 

packet. Any jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U. 8S. A., and Toronto, Canada 








REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


You can safely and speedily reduce your 
surplus flesh in any part of the body and 
thus improve your figure by wearing 


DR. WALTER’S 


FAMOUS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
They are very comfortable an! never fail to 
accomplish the desired result. Worn by the 
Royalty of Europe and the Society of America. 
Neek and ( _ Rants, 2 as shown in ¢ ut, #3.00 
hin only . 
Ankle Bands, per pair « - 
Knee Bands, per pair - 
Also union s‘\its, jacket, shockers etc 
rpose of reducing the flesh anywhere clesir- 
valuable to those suffering from rhea- 
. Write at once for further particulars 


DR. JEANNE WALTER, 





Patentee 
Suite 1105, 55 W. 33d St., New York 


THE “KLEAN” PIPE fic.,.7300k 
pat cool and fragrant as the first—no wet, polsonous nico- 


me can sosk into the tobacco to bite your tongue or disgust 
your taste. Push up bottom with finger to clean off ashes and 


| Only 5c, Postpald] 

keep fire at top exposed to the air, Handsome bowl, encasing 

lavite lining and sluminum tube below for reserve tobacco 

Bottom and stem can be removed and entire pipe thoroughly 

cleaned alers cont supply you—send to me. rice, 

pactpald, 50c each (two Tor @1)—stampe will do—sat- 

sfaction guaranteed. Catalog free on application. w 

Patented) R. D. GATES, 304 N, East Ave., OAK PARK, LLIp 


re ge Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own 
trophies, such as birds and animals. 
Decorate your home or make money 
mounting for others. Taxidermists handa- 
somely paid. Success guaranteed or no 
tuition. _ Book ‘*How to Learn to Mount 
Birds and Animals,’ sent free. Write today. 


. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
1138 Eiweed Building, 

















FREE 


Omaha, Neb. 
Tell the substitutor: 


ADVERTISER 


Millions of Profits 


FROM 


NEW YORK CITY 
REAL ESTATE 


We Sell New York Real Estate 
Civilized Country 








in Every 


Largest firm in world wants high-class agents, 
Present staff have earned $1,000 to $25,000 
per year each. Easy selling—permanent posi- 
tion. Address with reference, Woop, HARMON 
& COMPANY, NATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


School of Salesmanship 


A first-class salesman is the highest priced man on earth, 
Every man can be a salesman. The best on earth are now 
teaching. preaching or laying brick. Our six months free 
course of instruction makes you fit, and gives you every 
Ideal opportunity for men who 

One Dollar fee required as an evidence of 
Address 


WOOD, HARMON & COMPANY 
School of Salesmanship 
261 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


assistance to successful start 
wish to grow. 
earnestness. 














Mandy Diamond 


Looks like a diamond—wears like a 
diamond—brilliancy guaranteed forever— 
- stands filing like a diamond— stands heat 
Vi like a diamond— has no paste, foil or arti- 
ficial backing. Set only in solid gold mount- 


ings. 1-20th the cost of diamonds. A mar- 
velously reconstructed gem—sent on appro- 
val. Write fer our catalog De Luxe, it’s free, 


Remoh : doe Company, 433 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


— La es 


If you don’t the hair will grow again. My method is the one 
used by all reputable dermatologists. The Mahler Appli 
ance kills the hair root by asteady, constant galvanic current 
of electricity. No shock—no scar—no danger or risk of any 
kind. No knowledge of electricity required to operate. Send 
to-day for book which fully describes Mahler Appliance 
and contains evidences of results achieved by those who 
have used it. This book is FREE. Write NOW 

















“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


D. J. MAHLER, 291M Mahler Park, E. Providence, R. L 


Sent on “Approval. Send No ‘Mon $1. 

WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. “Hair Switch 

Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 

tem fine human hair ewitch 

match Ifyou find it a big bargain, remit$) 

days, or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 

shades a little more. Inclose Sc postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style of bair drcssing—also high grade 
switches, pompedours, wigs, puffs, etc Anna Ayers, 
Dept. 457 17 Quincy 8t., Chicago. 





THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliano 
they equal the genuine, standing al! test an 
puzzle experts. One twentieth the expens® 

ent free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, ete., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. G 517 Jackson Bivd., 


Good-bye.” 


Chieago, IL 
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While the 


Fireman 
) Swings His Ax 


is no time to begin to wonder 

if your insurance is all right. 

You should know now. Don't 

put off a day looking up your policies. 

If they are in the Hartford don’t worry. 

For 99 years it has promptly paid every 

honest loss. If not in the Hartford and 
they are to expire soon—as a re- 


minder just make a note on 
the margin like this apo 


Agents Everywhere 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Are You Well? 
Have You a Good Figure? 


You can surprise your husband and 
friends by giving 15 minutes a day, in your 
room, to special directions which I give you 
to strengthen vital organs and nerves, so 

you are relieved of 
chronic ailments. 
Your body can be 
rounded and you can 
have as good a figure, as 
gracefully carried as any 
woman of your acquaint- 
ance. 
A pupil who was thin 
writes me: 
*“I just can’¢tell you aow happy 
Iam! I wore low neck and short 
sleeves the other night and I was 
so proud of my neck and arms! 
My busts are rounded out and I 
have gained 28 pounds; it has 
come just where 1 wanted it 
aud I carry myself like another 
woman My old dresses look 
stylish on me now. You remember I have not been constipated since 
my second lesson and I had taken something for years. I guess my 
stomach must be stronger too, for I slcep like a baby and my 
nerves are so rested. I feel as if | had missed so much enjoyment 
in life, for I never did have such good times before. I feel so well 
all the time.*’ 

I have built up thousands of women—why not 
you? Write me, and if I cannot help your particular 
case I will tell you so. 

I give each pupil the individual, confidential treat- 
ment which her case demands. 

ANNA COCROFT 
DepartmentM __246 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 











Note: Miss ( ocroft's name stands for progress in the 
scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 








a 








Brown Your Hair | 


**You’d never think | stained my hair, after 1 use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial PacKage. 
It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain with yvourcomb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn't rub off. contains no poisonous dyes. sulphur, 


lead or copper Has no odor. no sediment, no grease. One bottle | 


of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 


sealed wrapper. with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter's | 


Hyxgienic Supply Co., 1004 Groton Bldg.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





“GIVE ME YOUR CARD” 


When that request is made of you it ought to 
bring forth a bit of board you are not merely 
not ashamed of, but one that carries the dis. 
tinction of your personality. The great im. 
provement of the century 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


alone can properly and effectively represent the big man— 
the man of power; the man who does things; the man the 
big places are looking for. These cards carried in book 
form, in exquisite seal leather case, are detached one by 
one as they are used. All edges are perfectly smooth 
Every card is clean, flat and unmarred. Send for a sam- 
ple book today and detach them one by one. Prove their 
value to your own senses. Send today. 


OUR SMART 
CARDS IN CASE 


TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


©. K. HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
SALCe AGENT CHICAGO 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


le Manufacturers 
Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 


21-23 East Adams Street, Chicago 














1Can ReduceY our Flesh 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a scientific, dignified manner? 





I have reduced 25,000 
women in the past seven 
years by a few simple direc- 
tions followed in the privacy 
of their own rooms. 


I can reduce you and at the 
Same time strengthen stomach 
and heart and relieve you of such 
chronic ailments as rheumatism, 
indigestion, constipation, weak 
nerves, torpid liver and such diffi- 
culties as depend upon good cir- 
culation, strong nerves, strong 
muscles, good blood, correct 
breathing. You can be as good 
a figure as any woman of your 
acquaintance. Why not? 





One pupil writes: 

| 

**Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds 

ok 15 yeurs younger. 1 have re- | 

duced those hips and I feel so well | want 

to shout! I was rheumatic and constipated, 

my heart was weak and my head dull, my 

liver all clogged up and oh, dear, | am 

ashamed when I think how I used to look.’ 
Send 10 cents for instructive 
booklet showing how to stand 

and walk correctly. ie 


SUSANNA COCROFT 











Department 34 246 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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J Why Irrigation Bonds 
Are So Popular 


The most popular bonds that we handle 
now are Irrigation Bonds. They have dis- 
placed, with a large share of our customers, 
Municipal, Corporation and Public Utility 
bonds which pay a lower rate. 

When rightly conducted, Irrigation projects 
now involve no uncertainty. The Government 
itself is spending tens of millions of dollars in 
reclaiming this arid land. 

The demand for irrigated land exceeds the 
supply, because of its enormous fertility. And 
because an unfailing water supply, under con- 
stant control, insures one against crop failures. 

The most productive and costly farm lands 
iu America are now in the irrigated sections. 


Carefully Guarded 


The projects which we finance are carefully 
guarded. Our own engineers and attorneys 
pass on every feature. An officer of our Com- 
pany, residing in the West, keeps constantly in 
touch with every project until the whole work 
is completed. 





We have our pick of these projects, because 
we are known as the leading dealers in Irriga- 
tion bonds. The projects we finance are al- 
ways well located. 

In the past 15 years we have sold 71 sepa- 
rate issues of Reclamation bonds—Drainage 
and Irrigation—without a dollar of loss to any 
investor. 


The Security 


Irrigation bonds are secured by farm liens 


given by individual owners in for 


water rights. 


payment 
These liens are conservative—more so than 
the usual farm mortgage. They are often for 
less than one-fourth the land’s value. 

the first crop from the land is frequently 
sufficient to pay the whole lien—often by 
several times over. 

In addition, the bonds are secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property which the Irri- 
gation Company owns—the property which the 
proceeds of the bonds helped to build. 

Some of these bonds are municipal obliga- 
tions, issued, like School bonds, by organized 

istricts. Such bonds are tax liens on all the 
real property in the district. 

Some of these bonds are issued subject to 
the provisions of the Federal law known as the 


a Carey Act.’’ 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





The security in all our projects is ideal and 
ample. It is hard to conceive of anything 
better. 


Six Per Cent 


Irrigation bonds pay six per cent interest— 
a higher rate than can now be obtained on 
any large class of bonds based on equal se- 
curity. 

The reason is this: Irrigation projects are 
profitable. There are few undertakings where 
such amounts of money can be used to equal 
advantage. 

The demand for irrigated land is now over- 
whelming. And there is great demand for 
money that will help to supply it. So the 
bonds pay this liberal rate. 


$100—$500—$1,000 


Irrigation bonds are issued in series, usually 
payable all the way from two to twelve years. 
One may make long-time or short-time invest- 
ments. Every bond paid off increases the se- 
curity back of the rest. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, so they appeal to both small 
investors and large. 


Ask for Our Book 


We have written a book on Irrigation bonds 
which every investor small and large, should 
read. It is based on our intimate knowledge 
of the facts, gained by 15 years of experience. 

Please send this coupon today for it. It 
will enable you to judge if Irrigation bonds 
form the sort of investment you seek. (4) 


SrutridgelNivere: 


(Established 1893) 
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Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 50 Congress St., BOSTON 
Gentlemen :—Please 


Bond Book, ‘“The 
dustry.”’ 


send 
World’s 
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Greatest 


new 


In- 


Name 


Town 


State__ 
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Good-bye.” 
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Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes SMITH’S and POPULAR Magazines, making a 
total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 


on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes November ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

AGENTS—$75 Mowthiy. metal Comun- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mie. ©. box 213, Dayton, oO. 





EL ECTRIC ‘GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail | 
Order business at home; devote whole | 


or spare time. We tell you how. Very 
‘ood protit. 
o Catalog outtit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par 
ticulars. Address, N.S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, IIL. 


SALESMAN wanted to haudle an 
exceptionally attractive real estate 
and timber proposition, which can be 
sold on annual, semi-annual or 
monthly installments. We furnish in- 
quiries and good strong literature. 
Capable, aggressive and energetic 
mancan make a very desirable con- 
nection with the largest and strongest 
house in its line in the country. Sac- 
ramento Valle y Imp. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Cc IVIL SERVICE EMPI JOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 22 
describing questions and_ telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free. Write now. Washington 
Civil Service School, Washington, D.C 





$5 TO $10 A DAY is what my agents 
are earning selling my wonderful But- 
tonhole Gauge Knife, absolutely the 
best and quickest 25c. seller ever han- 
dled by agents; eve ry woman buys one; 
15 other articles, all necessities and 
rapid money makers. Big offer for 
house to house agents only. A. M. 
Young & Co., 44 Young's Building, 
Chicago, Ill 





AGENTS and Dealers. Sell Cook- 
Peary Puzzle to people, stores, fac- 
tories. Aluminum. Great advertising 
novelty. Big Commission. Send 10e. for 
one and particulars, Novelty Supply 
Co., 755 Gardener Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 


Tell the substitutor: “N 


Everything furnished. | 








Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
8S. Bonan,Dep.D 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C 


WANTED — Railway Mail Clerks, 
City Carriers, Postoffice Clerks. Ex 
aminations everywhere November 
17th. Salary $1100. Annual vacation. 
No “ layoffs.”” Common education suf- 
ticient. Coaching free. Write for 
schedule. a L eeennen. Dept. 
L 3, Rochester, 


AGENTS — $300 every month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set 
Send forsworn statement of $12 daily 
profit. Outfitfree. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
202 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, 
15¢, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25e, views le. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Dept. 1138, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





Male and Female, can 

1 $10 to $15 a day selling my 
Ostrich feather and Willow Plumes; 
big money for you. Same has never 
been canvassed. For pi urticulars write 
Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, 


AGENTS:—If [ Knew Your Name, I 
would send you our $2.19 sample out- 
fit free this very minute. Let me start 
youina profitable business. You do 
not need one cent of capital. Experi 
ence unnecessary 50 percent profit 


| Credit given. Premiums, Freight paid 


Chance to win $500. in gold extra 
Every man and woman should write 
me for free outfit. Jay Black, Pres., 
13 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
vurticulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
tl. Co Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
339, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





1218 of our men average $6.92 profit 
per day selling ‘“‘Wear-Ever” alumi- 
num specialties. Few of these men 
had any previous selling experience. 
Work made pleasant by our 175 page 
instruction book. No door to door can- 
vassing. Let us show you what others 
have done. Address Desk 54, Alumi- 


Frames | 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued, 





NEW Art-— Fascinating.rapid money 
maker, You can decorate china, burnt 
wood, pillow tops, anything, plain or 
colored trom photographs. No talent 
required Send stamp for informa- 
tion. E. E. Vallance Co., Elkhart, Ind, 


1,000 AGENTS Wanted Imme diate. 
ly To sell the Flint Detachable Sani- 
tary Telephone Mouth-piece. Madein 
glass and porcelain. Positive ly the only 
one-piece sanitary detachable mouth- 
piece on the market. Agents sample, 
20c, Write to day. Flint Sanitary 
Mouth- piece Co., Saranac Lake, N. Y, 


AGENTS GET BUSY. OUR BIG 
XMAS MONEY-MAKERS are Win- 
ners. Just out—attractive assort- 
ment of perfumes, cold creams, 
sachet, soap, etc., with premiums, 
have the flash that gets the m oney. 

to 6 sales in every home. 100 
to 300 per cent. profit. Buy from 
the Manufacturer and save money. 
Get Busy for the Holiday rush. 
Each day’s delay means $10 
lost. Write now for exclusive 
territory and _ profit-sharing plan. 
Davis Soap Co., 19 Union Park Ct., 
Chicago. 





Business Opportunities 





$3000 TO $10,000 YEARLY easily 
made in real estate business; no cap- 
ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special re pre: 
sentative, assist you to success. Val- 
uable book free. The Cross Co., 327 
Reaper Block. Chicago. See our other 
advertisement in this magazine. 


BEFORE you start in the Mail Or- 
der Business or pay any one money for 
information, drop us a card; we will 
send you free of charge two books on 
the Mail Order Business. Murphy 
Mfzg. Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 


BIG MONEY: Start a dyeing and 
cleaning establishment, splendid prof- 
its, unlimited field. We teach you by 
mail. Particulars free. Ben-Vonde 
School, De pt. M., Staunton, Va 





$90 A MONTH, $60 E xpense Allow 
ance at start, to put out Merchandise 
and Grocery Catalogs, Mail Order 
House. American Home Supply Co., 
Desk 15E, Chicago, Tl. 

BIG Money in Mail Order Agency 
Business by our simple plan for anyone 
anywhere; Small Capital: Experience 
unnecessary. Valuable booklet free. 


num Cooking Utensil Co.,Pittsburg,Pa. | D.Miller Co., Box 155, Muskegon, Mich 





o, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


” 


Good-bye. 
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Musical Instruments 





Patents and Lawyers 





Real Estate 





———————_ 

GENUINE Sargains in High-Grade 
Upright Pianos. Slightly used in- 
struments: 8 steinways from $350 up; 





6Lyon & | ys from $250 up; 9 
Washburns n $200 up; Knabes 
from $250 3 Chickerings from 
$250 up; ordinary second-hand 
prights # up; also 6very fine 
Parlor Gra pianos at about half. 
Write for | particulars. Cash or 
two years ie. Lyon & Healy, 45 


We ship every- 


Adams St., Chicago. 
Fullest guaran- 


where on approval 
tee with every piano. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. Disposition 
of surplus stock, Send $3 for one of our 








second hand coronets. Catalogue 10c, 
H. H. H. Jordan, San Francisco, Cal. 
——— 
° 
Music 

SONG-POEMS Made Valuable, 
Send yours aud get Full Partieulars, 
Criticism and Advice absolutely Free. 
With the right kind of Music your 
Poem may prove a big hit. My music 
doubles your royalty profits. Sutis 
faction Guaranteed. L5 years’ reputa- 
tion. Arthur A, Penn, 36 Daly’s 
Theatre Building, New York. 





Amusements & Games 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches. Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes. Recitations, Tableaux, 





Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. S. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 
THE NORTH POLE FOR SALE. 
A laughable, funny new game. Iin- 
mense hit now. Send 25e for sample. 
Address North Pole Co., Augusta, Me. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





WE BUY U. 8S. and foreign coins 
many dates and denominations; pre- 
miums up to $5800. Also every kind 
of used stamps. Particulars free. May 
be worth many dollars, perhaps for 
tune to you. Money & Stamp Broker- 
age Co., 150 Nassau St., L 70, New York. 


IF YOU wish to Buy or Sell Coins 
send stamp and ask Mr, Alexander for 
information and a Free copy of valu- 
able illustrated pamphlet. Alexander 
& Co. (Established 1873), 33 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. 





For the Deaf 





THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In suecessful use through- 
out the ountry Booklet, with the 
endorsement of these you know, 
tree. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
tral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New Y i City. 








Tell the substitutor: “No 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions W anited, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World's Progress; sample _ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “F"’ 
Street, Washington, D. Cc 


“PATENTS. ADV Ic E AND “BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D. C, 


“PATENTS & Patent Possibilities,” 
areliable treatise on patents, mailed 
free to any address. H. 8. Hill, 24-28 
Columbian Bldg., W: ashington, D. C. 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
One Client Made $85,000 Last Year. 
Our free books tell What to Invent and 
how to obtain a Patent; Write torthem 
Send sketch for free opinion as to pa 
tentability. We advertise your patent 
for sale free. Woodward & Chanidlee, 
Registered Attorneys,1202"F” Street, 
Washington, D. C. 














Rice 





100 POUNDS OF FANCY JAPAN 
RICE, FREIGHT PREPAID. FOR 
FIVE DOLLARS. Raised in Téxas 
and Louisiana You have never 
been able to buy rice at this price 
and this campaign is conducted 
for the purpose of getting this 
excellent quality of rice direct 
from the Rice Farmer to the Con- 
sumer. Send us a Post Office or 
Express order for Five Dollars, 
anc we will forward the _ best 
quality of Japan Fancy rice, 
freight paid to your . station. 
Order to-day. A Rice Cook Book 
mailed you on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, Texas-Louisiana Rice 
Farmers Association, Houston, Tex. 


A. E. Groves, Secretary, 





Typewriters 


} ment Company, No. 
| man Bldg,, 


| £300.00 PER ACRE 
Tos 


$1. CAN you invest that muchina 
lot 30x118 at the finest beach on the 
California Coast where $50,000 has 
been spent in improvements and as 
much more will be spent in the next 
year. $30. $1. down, $1. a week. 
Lots will double in value before all 
payments are made. No interest, no 
taxes. For maps and _ particulars 
write, La Grande Beach nepreve- 
702 H. W. Hell 
Los Angeles, C ty 





OUR Free Mazazine—“Land’’—is 
tilled with facts about the money that 


| is being made in New York suburban 


real estate. It tells how you—no mat- 
ter where you live—can profit by put- 
ting your savings in this imperishable 
security. We have customers in all 
parts of the world. Our $5 and $10 
monthly payment plan is helping 
thousands. To earnest, thrifty men 
and women who wish to save, invest 
and get ahead, we will send our mag- 
azine free for six months. Send us 
your name and address today. A pos 
tal card willdo. W. M. Ostrander, Ine., 
Suite 1106, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Authorized Capital $2,000,000 
Business established 1899. 


PROFIT from 
as Truck Land. Be your own boss, 
live in an ideal climate where snow 
and cold weather are unknown, where 
oranges blossom, flowers bloom and 
vegetables grow all winter. © Raise 
vegetables when prices are sky high. 
Others are becoming rich. Five acres 
will ouly cost you $200. Pay for it 
$12.50 permonth. Fine illustrated 7 
erature Free. Burton & Danforth, 578 

Gibbs Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 














Trade Schools 





PLUMBING, Electricity, 
laying taught by expert 
Short time and small cost. Positions 
always open. Catalogue free. Write 
today. Coyne National Trade Schools, 
$33 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago. 


and Brick 
workmen 








TY PEW RITE RS—ALL MAKES. 
Only machines equal to new handled, 
so slightly used they cannot be distin- 
guished from new. Rented every- 
where, $3 monthly; first six payments 
to apply if you desire to pure hase. 
Write for catalog and sample of writ- 
ing showing net prices of each ma- 








chine, proving that we can save you 
30 to 60 per cent. from manufacturers 
prices. Typewriter Sales Co., 171 
Broadway, New York 
Elocution 
ACTING, Eloenution, Oratory. We 


teach this fascinating and profitable 
art by mail and prepare you for the 
stage or speaker’s platforin. Booklet 
Free. Chicago School of Elocution, 
1044 Grand Opera House, Chicago. 





Books and Manuscripts 





WANTED. Book manuscripts for 
publishing. New Authors meritorious 
work prominently featured, Examina 
tion free. Unexcelled publicity Oppor- 
tunity. Aberdeen Publishing Com 
pany, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


, thank you, 








I want what I asked for 


Miscellaneous 





TUBERCULOSIS of the lungs suec- 
cessfully treated at home by our 
Serum-Method. Write to the Narine 
Co., Fall River, Mass. 


IF YOU HAVE AN APPETITE 
FOR LIQUOR, great or small, and 
wish to be rid of it, Antol Treatment 
can be taken with perfect privacy at 
home or at business; contains no in- 
jurious drugs; money back guaran- 
tee, Write for Free Booklet; you will 
find it written by “one who knows.” 
John C. Earl, Antol a a s, 820 
Gates Avenue, Montclair, , U.S.A. 


LYON’S PLATINUM PEN POINTS 
are superior to any in the world, the 
points are care fully ground, every pen 
is microscopically examined and guar- 
anteed not to corrode. Special Intro 
ductory Offer: If you wish the pleasure 
of writing with a truly perfect pen 
send $1.00 for a gross package, post- 
paid. Lyon Platinum Pen Co., 71 
Nassau Street, New York City 


Good bye.” 
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DAGGETT ~o RAMSDELL'S 
= 








to prevent Dry ness, Chappins 
premature wrinkles, is Dass 
Ramsdells Perfect ¢ ‘old Cre: 
on a hot wet cloth, instead of the rasta’ Wash 
ing. This delicate healing emollient dissolves 
and brings out the dust and impurities from the 
pores, leaving the skin in the clearest, cleanest, most 
hygienic condition for perfect health and beauty. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 


Perfect Cold Cream 


(‘‘The Kind That Keeps’’) 
isa pure daintily fragrant toilet requisite with a hundred 
uses in every household. It is the best exponent of the 
‘Skin Cleanliness is skin health and the first aid 
Sold throughout North and South America, 
India and the Orient. Jars 35¢ up; 
up. Be on your guard 
Sample Mailed Free 
Write and satisfy yourself 
of its unusual merit and 
the gratification afforded 
by its use, 


Daggett & Ramsdell, 
Dept. F 

D. & R. Building 

West 14th St. 

New York 




















Both are requisite of life. I snes results 
und prove cn m EK 7 pOW. sAN~ 
DOW, THES Ps ROMULUODs, 
IRV ING, U NG ER, ost all pro- 
fessional strong men were tr long m 
lines SIMPLE, PURE, pny SICA 
CULTURE, My system is simple. No mat- 
ter how weak you may be, it will develo; 
muscle, double your strength, increase 
weight and put you in perfect symmetrical con- 
dition 


1 special reducing belt 


“THUS REDUCING BELT 


Ot 





‘ th n drugs 
ugh my mai Price $2.50 Send waist 


Promoted by SPECIAL MAIL COURSE 


| Ihave a perfect course of Physical Instruction by Mail, which is 
| the result of niny years’ personal experience in training he cours 
which I send is the ide och il one used in training ee ane 
which made him the str est man in the world t 
only man SANDOW refuse d to meet in ¢ empented 
( With my system of instruction I larantee 
MY GUARANTEE. to increase your weight, double your strength and 
( perfect your muscular development 


My course n indivic one, itable to eac viI's require 


ments, aa mp et ha A dissatintied pont Enclose two- 
cent stamp to learn full particulars. 

PROF. H. W. TITUS 
Titus Building, 156-158 N. East 23d St., New York 


We Trust You 
Assisted by Cuticura 10 Days 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse 5Sq.: 
Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin; Aus- 
tralia, R. Towns & Co., syaney: India, B. K. 
Paul, Calcutta: China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So Africa, 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp.., Sole Props., 133 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston. e#Post-free, 32-page C uti- 
cura Book, an Authority on the Care and 
Treatment of Skin and Hair 








Send no money, write to-day for this handsome 14-inch, beauti- 


fully curled. carefully selected Ostrich Feather, 
my color, If you find ita big bargain remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feath- 
ers and wet your own free Enclose te. postage. Write for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 95, 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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DIAMOND 


FAST COLOR 





won't wéar 
"brassy" and are 
the most dependable. 
They are made with tops 
of solid color and the smooth 
surface will not cut or fray even a 
wide silk lace. 


DIAMOND FAST COLOR 
EYELETS 


add snap and distinction to a 
shoe, and what is more they 
look bright and new after 
the shoe has seen 
its best 
days. 


Imperfect 
eyelets are the bane 
of a dressy shoe, for 
thev quickly wear "brassy" 
and frequently pull out or 
fray the laces with their rough 
i i es. 

can avoid all these troubles by 
looking carefully at the eyelets of the 
next pair of shoes you buy. If there 
is a little raised diamond shaped 
trade mark on them like this <q 


you may be sure pey are 
DIAMOND 
FAST COLOR 
EYELETS 





It takes 
only a second to 
LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND 
and its presence means eyelet satisfac- 
tion and a high grade shoe. 


Ask your dealer about them 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 


Boston, Mass. 





























FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 


: ee 
Prof. I. Hubert’s 
thirtieth the cost. 


BARODA DIAMONDS Fj MALVINA 


IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 


stand acid test and expert examination. We CREAM 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay ma a4 


Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure . N oe 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. - “Eig Cue Dette 
THE BARODA COMPANY, - 





Dept.N, 888 North State 8t.,Chicago ‘ Positively cures Freckles, 


Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 





wormand all imperfections 


 - a of the skin and prevents 
: wrinkles. Does not merely 
A cover up but eradicates them. 
s) 4 % 


10 af 

Mal Li i Ichthyol 
‘ni BADGES gor COLLEGE alvina otion anc chthyo 
AS, SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 


tyle withany three letters or figures 





W 


Soap should be used in connec- 
tion with Malvina Cream. Cream, 
50c; Lotion, 50c; Soap, 25e. Atall 
druggists or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO 















gns inPins or Badges 
ciety, at low prices. 
Ser i n for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros, Co. 370 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Is a combination of the 

€ active principles of cod liver 

oil and peptonate of iron, 

the two most famous tonics, 

1 n made without oil, and very 
palatable—that is why it is 

BY FAR THE BEST STRENGTHENING TONIC 


for feeble old people, delicate children, convalescents, and all 
run-down persons. Alsoto counteract chronic coughs, colds and bronchitis. 


Stoneevenvweens, SAMPLE FREE = Siesretccitn fcc 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 

























Good-bye.” 







































AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER — 


P (S00PERS 4 | 
Spring Needle UNDER; WEAR, 


€ss Ill have to try some of these” 





A wise decision, and one which 
every discriminating man makes once 
he has examined the genuine Cooper’s. 
You should wear Cooper’s—it is the 
underwear of character and quality. 
Union suits and two piece suits. All 
¥ weights and colors, 


































Send for Booklet. 
Best dealers have them 
—others substitute 


COOPER MFG. CO. 
Bennington, Vt. 








Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, House 
Gowns—all forms of Negligee Attire 
are most attractive when made from 


“Florentines” 


Every woman admires a pretty Kimono. The 
dainty colorings, the glorious flower effects, the 
attractive patterns, the suggestion of comfort, all 
unite in their appeal to the feminine love of the 
beautiful. 

No other fabric is so adaptable, so soft, so de- 
sirable for indoor negligee as a “FLORENTINE.” 
Every shade, hundreds of patterns, figures, stripes 
and elaborate designs. And, best of all, every 
quality of silken beauty, durability and economy— 
for “Florentines” are American-made, produced by 
the firm which has made famous the name 


HENRY 


You probably want a Kimono, a Dressing Sacque 
ur some other article of home apparel. Ask your | 
dealer to show you his line of “FLORENTINES” | 
and see how beautifully they will make up. H 




















Typewriter 
At My Expense -Not Yours 















Let there be no misunder- 
Standing! You make no first 
payment—no deposit—you 
W. R. Fox, Pres. pay no express charges, 




















I do not belong to any trust, and I have simply 
got to build my ty pewriters better than the others 


not merely “just as good” —or I wouldn't stand 
the ghost of a show in competition. 

Let me appeal to you as a fair-minded business 
man to at least be friendly enough to give mea 
chance to “show you’’-—at my expense—what I 
have. All I want you to do is to fill out the 
attached coupon and send it to me personally. 


=—fFree Trial Order———= 


Date, - — 
W. R. FOX, President, Fox Typewriter Co., , 
4511-4521 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Drar Str:—Please arrange for the free trial of 
a Fox Visible Typewriter at your expense. 








— 



















Also used extensively for 

















Bed Quilts Handkerchief Bags Screens 

ons Opera Bags Valances Name —— 
Dresser Scarfs Piano Covers Hangings 
Glove Bags Sofa Pillows Draperies, etc. 


Address 









**Florentines’’ are sold in all the best stores. Ask forthem 
fn the Drapery Department of all Department Stores. 







Business 






| 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 



























AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 








Monarch 
Light Touch 


This exclusive feature of the Monarch 
Typewriter should interest the business man 
because of its distinct commercial value to 
him; it means Monarch operators are able 
to produce more work in a day. 

To the operator, Monarch Light Touch means an even 


day’s work and No 3 o'clock Fatigue,"’ owing to the 


fact that it is so much easier to operate than all other 
types. riters 
We w ne the opportunity to demonstrate this and many 


otner Monarch advancements and solicit correspondence 
from those interested, 


Illustrated Literature Sent on Request 
The Monarch is made in reg.lar carriage and several wide 
cafriage models—all shown in ur literature which is gladly 
sent to all who write for it. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Monarch Typewriter Bldg.. 300 Broadway 


2 New York 
— an Offices: 
Te 
Montreal, 
































Tell the substitutor: “‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. 
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Have Your CLOTHES Made by 
THE NEW YORK TAILORS 


Of New York City 











Suit or Overcoat * 12> 


MADE TO YOUR MEASURE 
Superior to any $20.00 Suit or Overcoat 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
of New York City 


FASHION BOOK E DEF! 


Called “Styles for Men” 


Write today for our New 1909-10 Han dsomend Instructive Fall 
and Winter Style Book with 52 pages of actual cloth samples (New 
York styles) including every shade, weave and texture of cloth 
made and worn by New York City’s Well Dressed MEN 
AND OUR COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR TAKING YOUR OWN 
MEASUREMENTS AT HOME. YOU TAKE ABSOLUTELY NO RISK. 


WRITE TODAY. WE SEND IT FREE AND POSTPAD 
We employ No Agents and have no Dealers to act as our wit 
gt TO YOU—FROM MILL TO MAN—is the Liga E WAY. 
put This is an advantage which serves to save you at A 
two. “MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS Read our IRON CLAD LEGAL 
GUARANTEE, which is as strongas the Rock of Gibraltar. 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE AND FIT YOU PERFECTLY 
OR REFUND YOUR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 

We Make Clothes From $12.50 to $25.00, Superior 
in Value to Any $20.00 to $50.00 Clothes. 

We prepay Express Charges to any pers of the United States. 
which means a Big Saving to You. Write today for our FREE 
STYLE BOOK, with CLEVER IDEAS FOR SMART DRESSERS 
See what Made in New York Really Means 
it’s worth your while if you want to be well dressed. 


Direct to you-NO AGENTS-Est.19 Yrs 


THe New YorRK TAILORS 
AES BaP ue Broadway New York 














= POCKET EDITIONS = 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised) 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave.. New York 
Good-bye.” 



























AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


While Frock. 


“The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “‘Richard’s Poor Almanack,”’ the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound and illustrated humorous book. Sent 
for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City 








nuunnnee 


LOFTIS SYSTEM 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Use the Loftis System. It enables you to muke beautiful and valuable presents 
without the outlay of much money. By giving credit and lowest prices we make 

or $10 do the work that $50 does ina cash store. Don’t make the mistake of buying 
Zy something cheap or trashy when the same money would make first payment on a beau- 
tiful diamond ring, stud, brooch, locket, cuff buttons, ear rings, fine watch, or other article 
of high-grade jewelry from our enormous stock. A diamond is the ideal gift for a loved 

one—it lasts forever and every day reminds the wearer of your regard and good judgment. 
DIAMONDS AS AN INVESTMENT. Diamonds area better and safer investment than real estate, banks, insurance or 
stocks, By the Loftis dyes you have possession of your property while paying for it, the pleasure of its use and the in- 
crease in valuation which is sure to follow. Diamonds have advanced in value 10 to 20 per cent annually in recent years. 


Make Your Christmas Selections Now. Pay Later, at Your Convenience. 
Send for a copy of our beautifully illustrated Christmas catalog, and in the privacy of your own home select the articles you 
business, or express office for your inspection. 


desire—we will send them to i home, place 0 

If you like them, if they are alland more than we Claim rer to a, poz caoee= on Sotivery and 
16 balance in eight equal monthly amounts. 

THE OO Ee CEI NAL DIAMOND | We give 4 guarantee of value and quality with 


iJ every diamond ; also privilege of exchange. 
aos & co. Dept. M-29 92 to 98 State St., Chicago III. We take all risks and pay all express charges. 
8 





BRANCH STORES: PITTSBURG, PA., and ST. LOUIS, MO. Write today for Christmas Catalog. 





i # For Liquor and 
i 6\as\ Drug Using 
> Cure pager Panna lage Aa 


medical specialists for the past 29 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs. Ark. Dwight, 111. Portland, Me. Ruffalo. N. ¥. Pittabure. Pa. 
Denver. Col. Marion. Ind. Grand Rapids. Mich. White Plains. N. ¥. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
West Haven, Conn. Plainfield, Ind. 265 Bo. College Ave. Columbus, Ohio. Providence, R. I. 
Washington, D. C. Des Moines, Ia. Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Oregon. Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
211 N. Capitel 8 Crab Orchard, Ky. St. Louis. Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitebsa. 
+ Cap’ it. Lexington, Mase. Manchester, N. H. 812 N. Broad &t. Londen, England. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 











——— Coffee pot style 
vv for use on 


= Poiled Coff e e : Range or Stove 
is Spoiled Coffee 


But the Jest coffee is that which has a// the goodness 
of the berry, and mone of the harmful elements of 
boiled or steeped coffee. “lo be assured of 
always having coffee that is right, use the 


anning- 


owman 
“METEOR” 


Coffee Percolator 


It does not boil the Coffee, but filters it. Makes better coffee in less time, 
besides saving one-third. Well made and beautifully finished. An 
ornament to any table—real Manning-Bowman Quality. 
Urn Style with alcohol burner for table use. Coffee Pot Style 
for stove use. Over 100stylesandsizes. At leading dealers, 
Write for booklet**L-28” 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


. For quick and easy bread-making use the “Eclipse” 
> Bread Mixer, and the Manning-Bowman 
4 Urn Style SS= Alcohol Gas Stove for clean and 
with Alcohol quick cooking. 
Burner 
For Making Coffee on the Table 








Get this INITIALED 


y 


Silverware FREE 


Send us 10c for carriage and packing, andthe cap _ set would cost you $6, if you could buy one in jewelry 
from a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, or the stores. But this is our famous lily pattern. It can be had 
blue paper certificate inside the cap. We'llsend you fromus only. Send acap and 10c for each piece that you 
a handsome tea-spoon, coffee-spoon, bouillon-spoon or po ol oo is made only to those living in the United 
butter-spreader bearing your Initial. We'll send up 3 7 . 
to 12 of either kind, or 12 assorted. Dept. L, ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago, 


. lit lips i trac 
They are genuine Wm. Rogers & SonAA plate. A ns ines teeo. CN SSS ae Cee 


YONS HEALY 


Pure in 
7Jore 


Once heard, not soon forgotten. Send for beautiful Art Catalog 
and name of nearby piano dealer where you can hear a new 
scale Lyon ©& Healy Piano. 

LYON @G HEALY, Makers - += = 69 to 79 Adams Street, Chicago 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





AINSLEE' S ADVERTISER 


PEARY, 
grPEDITIO 





Masini 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


THERMOS BRINGS COMFORT 


¢ triumph—the greatest in a 


nM 
> dlisti sraished onor aving atded 
rederick A. Cook and Lieut t Robert 
essful.accomplishment of the inc cat ‘brilliant 

tin the history of the world 
oth carried complete Thermos 
use were able to defy hardship; to 
eed in reaching the goal for whith 
S men have so: ought for centuries, 


THE BOTTLE 


Thermos is = Taft in the White 
House Army and Navy 


€ oufortable satisfa 
bottles, pots, jars, hich all man 
solids « be kept hot— without 
There are Eng- 
combination lunch ki 


ain another hour 
a home Thern i 


AGAIN WE SAY, “PLEASE BE eo s” 
Look for the name THERMO: 
on the hottom of the tettio, 
Write for free Booklet 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
27th St. and Broadway New York City, N. ¥. 








OSCAR WILDE 


‘A maker of lovely fairy tales, a critic of 
society whose epigrams had a singular, 
dynamic disintegrating power.” 


THE FIRST LOW-PRICED 
definitive de /uxe edition of the Works of O 
Wilde, handsomely bound. The price and terms 
are so exceptional as to bring the books within the 
reach of every book-lover. 


As a philosopher, dramatist, poet, novelist, wit, satirist and 
master of epigram and paradox, Oscar Wilde was one 
of the radiant personalities of his age. Whatever we may 
think of him as a man, we must acknowledge that as a writer 
he has given us some of the most inspiring, kindly and helpful 
literature in the English language. 
THE Novels, Short Stories and Poems include every- 
thing : Wilde ever wrote and also ** The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol,* * previously to be obtained only in a separate 
volume ; and several other poems which have heretofore been 
printed only for private circulation, Wilde was undoubtedly 
the supreme playwright of his generation, During one 
season he had four plays running successfully in London, and, 
a few years later, three plays running simultaneously in 
merica. 
(HEN this edition, which is absolutely complete, giving 
all of Oscar Wilde's writings, and is strictly limited, is 
exhausted, as we think it soon will be, we have every reason 
to believe that it will be impossible to secure a set of Oscar 
Wilde except at an almost prohibitive price. 


MAIL THIS TO-DAY 


THE PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY Dept. 106 
435 East 24th Street, New York City. 
Please send me sample pages and illustrations of Oscar 
Wilde, with the real story of his life, free of charge and 
without obligation to me. 


Name 


Address... 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





AINSLER’> ADVERTISER ——__ 





Chafing Dish Cooking 


Many dainty dishes can be 
_ prepared in a chafing dish. 


Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, 
Clams and Lobsters; Frogs’ 
Legs and Welsh Rarebit 
‘, are given an appetizing and 
delicate relish by its use. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 


EA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


20% Down, 10% a Month 8 


The few Christmas gift suggestions illustrated 
on this page will serve to show how really low our 
prices are. You can buy all your Christmas presents 
from us on credit and have nearly a year to pay for them. 
Our 64-year reputation for reliability is your guarantee of quality. 
Choose by number from the illustrations on this page, or send for 
large illustrated catalog number 11. We send all articles pre- 
paid, with privilege of examination. If your home jeweler 
can duplicate any diamond or piece of jewelry at the 
same price, we will take it back and return your 
money. Send for catalog number 11 to-day. 


5 | Po oe OR) ar. ee On OF 
71-73 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 18643 


Tell the substitutor “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for, - Good-bye.” 
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xT do Wom * ae . 






















AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 
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The Linieed Train 
| of Limitless Luxury 


for sleeping car passengers only, which embodies all 








that’s newest and best in equipment and service. 


The dining car service is just a little better than you 
can imagine. The de luxe 


Golden State Limited 
via Rock Island Lines 


realizes your expectations, and makes the three day trip 





to Southern California a perfect joy. 


Modern drawing-room and state-room Pullmans, an 
observation salon and library, barber and valet service 
and a corner of your favorite club. 


Daily from Chicago to Los Angeles, Santa Barbara 


and San Francisco, by the route of lowest altitude. 4 
The long unruffled sunlit Low altitudes all of the way mean summer most of 
swell of the Pacific; its white the way. 
beaches; the invigorating, rich Other good trains every day from Chicago, St. Louis, 
g y y g - 
: : ‘gene ; ; 
thrill of the surf; these are Kansas City, Omaha and Memphis, with choice of routes. : 


California's chi . 
ve of ee eee Send today for our new, beautifully illustrated 


book on California. Free on request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traffic Mgr.,1825La Salle Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Rock [sland-frisco Lines | 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

















_ AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER __ 























Simple 
As Can Be 


Just Push a Button 
and Talk with 









Ard 
Telephones 


They put you in in- 
stant communication 
with any part of the house 
at any time of the day or night. So simple a 
child can use them—nothing complicated to cause 
trouble. No operator or switchboard is required— 
just push a button and the conncction is made. 


A complete system with which you can talk to 
the cook, butler, maid, nursery or chauffeur from any 
room in the house. Will cost less than 
$25 per station for labor and all material. 
The maintenance cost is negligible. 


These telephones are made by 
the manufacturers of the celebrated , 
“Bell” telephones and are guaran- 
teed to give satisfactory service. 










If you are a home builder or 
ever expect to be one, let us 
tell you about the system. 
Just write our nearest house 
for Bulletin No. 8666. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New Yo Be St. Louis Denver, 
Philade ki ia, Pitts hue. Kansas ( ‘ity, Dallas, 
Atlanta. Omaha. 
Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Seaitle, 
Indianapolis, Minneapolis Los Angeles, Salt Lake City. 
Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg. 














eRe 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Bell System has become the nerv- 
ous system of the business and social 
world. 


The comfort it affords the women in the 
homes of America cannot be measured. 


Do you measure it in considering the 
value of your Bell telephone ? 


Tne mother of children can find out 
where they are at any ‘particular hour of 
the day—and how they are—even though 
their visits carry them to the country village 
or the city hundreds of miles away. 


The husband on a trip talks from his 
hotel room to his wife at home. 


There is*a world of comfort in the 
knowledge that you can talk together at 
a moment’s notice, wherever you may be. 


AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


The Comfort of the 





Telephone 


The Bell telephone has a special value 
because it is everywhere—because at sight 
you feel a familiar acquaintance with a 
Bell instrument or a Bell sign. 


There are over 4,000,000 Bell stations. 
You cannot use them all, but from time to 
time you have areal vital need for one. 
Which one you cannot foretell. 


There are six billion calls over the tele- 
phones of the Bell. System every year. 


Many of these are comforting calls from 
afar, calls whose actual money value can 
no more be reckoned than the value of the 
happiness which one man has and another 
man cannot buy. 


The very existence of the Bell telephone 
service has its value to you, even at mo- 
ments when you are not using it. 


The Bell Long Distance service offers, ready 
recruited for your call, the largest body of active 
business men in theworld. If you have atelephone, 
avail yourself of its long distance possibilities. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is the Center of the System 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE’?S ADVERTISER 





We Have 1,500 Men 
in Turkey 


—and our own buyers, on horseback, visit thousands 
of farms, skillfully testing the tobacco. 


They pick out unerringly the leaves with the 
choicest aroma, then buy direct from the planter. 


Thus we save merchants’ profits, and get the very 
cream of the crop. 


That is why no cigarettes in the world, with the 
| Murad flavor, sell at the Murad price. 





CIGARETTES S. ANARGYROS, New York 


4 CORPORATION 


10 for 15 cents 










Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, | want what T asked for. Good-bye.” 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Bon Amt 


Mesnt scrati 


There is no reason for having 
two or three kinds of cleaning 
and scouring soaps or pow- 


ders, when Bon Ami will do 
the work of all. 


Bone Ami cleans, scours, 


polishes. 


Y ou can use it in the kitchen 
sink, you can use it on brass, 
copper, steel and tin ware, on 
the glassware, mirrors and 
windows, and for the bath- 
room, woodwork and floors. 


‘on Ami is an efficient aid 


to quick housework. The 


housekeeper who uses it saves 


time, labor and money. 


17 years on the market 
“‘Hasn’t scratched yet !!’’ 





Tell the substitutor- ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 




















Swifts 
remium 
Calendar 


for 








Four Famous 
American Songs 


This is by far the most beau- 
tiful, interesting and valuable 
calendar we have ever pub- 
lished. Each of the four large 
sheets (93x15 inches) illustrates 
in color the homes and child- 
hood scenes of the authors of 


One of These Calendars 
Should be in Every Home 


It is an authentic picture history 
of songs dear to every American 
Heart. 


























the four most famous American songs, giving a portrait, autograph and biography 
of the author, the history of the song, words of the song, and on the reverse 
side a full piano music score with the words. 


Sent postpaid for 10 cents 
in coin or stamps 
Or—One Cap from a Jar of 


Swift’s Beef Extract 
Or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers 
(In Canada 10c additional is required on 

account of duty.) 


When ordering for the household, remember 
Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon, Swift’s Silver-Leaf Lard 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are the most economical from the standpoint of 
quality and satisfaction. When you write for the Calendar address 


Swift & Company, 4106 Exchange Ave., Chicago, II. 
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COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


An Amusing Incident 


(Told by a Dentist) 


“COLGATE & CO. 


Dear Sirs: Thank you for calling my at- 
tention to your Dental Cream. Preventa- 
tive dentistry for children is my special 
work, and | am delighted to know of such 
a delicious dentifrice for young people. 
One little boy ate the contents of the tube 
which I asked his mother to get for him, 
remarking to me the next day: 


‘Say, Doctor, I wish that tube 
had been three feet long.’ ’ 





Signed by a former Pr-sid-at of a State Dental Association 
ame on application.) 


Isn’t that like a boy! 


There is actually—in each tube 


15 Feet of Cream 


If he had used it properly—(one inch twice 
daily) it would have lasted 3 months. 


Delicious and antiseptic, the dentifrice that Antiseptic It gives a pearly lustre to he 


combines efficiency with a delight- teeth and a perfect polish 
ful after-taste. Your mouth does not need to have gold work. Destroys decay-germs, stimulates gt 
a medicinal taste, and it won't if you use Colgate’s. tissue and prevents tartar. 


Economical (1) More Cream—almost half as much again 


as in the average tube. (2) Less used— 
half as much cream comes out of our flat opening as from usual 
round-month tube. (3) No waste—our flat ribbon of cream 
cannot roll off the brush. 


42 inches of Cream in Trial 


Tube sent for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. -«# 
Dept.A,55 John St. i 


New York COMES OUTA RIBBON 


ie LIES FLAT ON THE BRUS! 














